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РКЕҒАСЕ 


INTEREST IN EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES HAS GROWN TREMEN- 
dously since the first edition of this book was published. Teaching and 
teaching methods are being vigorously scrutinized by both lay and pro- 
fessional groups. Probably at no time in our history has there been greater 
need for expert teaching and efficient learning in our schools. The im- 
provement of educational programs will depend heavily upon the ideas 
that educational psychology has to contribute. 

Тһе modern teacher is no longer merely а hearer of lessons or an 
officer who maintains order in the classroom. Instead he is an individual 
who is concerned with the total development and adjustment of chil- 
dren. He is vitally interested in having children acquire knowledge 
and skills, and he is concerned about their health, personal and social 
adjustment, and their goals and plans. The child who is shy and retiring, 
underweight, or whose levels of aspiration are too low requires the study 
and attention of the teacher as surely as does the one who is having 
difficulty with fractions or decimals. 

The old adage that “teachers are born and not made" may contain 
a germ of truth, and may have been useful in characterizing teachers of 
an earlier date, but it is very misleading and inappropriate today. The 
present-day teacher who would succeed with such complex tasks as guid- 
ing and directing learning, diagnosing and alleviating personality malad- 
justments, and evaluating the outcomes of his work must be a specially 
trained expert. Among the subjects of greatest relevance in this program 
of training is obviously that of educational psychology. Teachers need 
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thoroughly to understand the basic principles of psychology governing 
the behavior of children, and in addition need to possess skill in methods 
of child study. 

Тһе present book has been written іп an effort to supply teachers and 
prospective teachers with those facts and principles and methods of 
procedure which have maximal usefulness in the classroom and in other 
educational situations. The materials have been gathered from many 
sources including the psychology laboratory, classroom experimentation, 
clinical experience, and from such related fields as cultural anthropology, 
psychiatry, biology, and sociology. 

It is the plan of the book first to present a view of the child as he 
progresses toward maturity; secondly, to show the forces which influence 
and produce change in the child's learning and adjustment; thirdly, to 
illustrate how the methods and tools of psychology can be used to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the educational program; and finally, to 
discuss some of the psychological factors which influence the professional 
growth and mental health of the teacher. The book has a developmental 
emphasis throughout and is particularly oriented in terms of the needs 
of children and the forces which motivate them to learn and adjust. 

A distinctive feature of the book is the deliberate effort which has 
been made to illustrate psychological theories by using actual classroom 
examples so that teachers may gain clear insight into the fundamental 
values which psychology has to offer. Also of a unique nature is the sec- 
tion dealing with the psychology of the teacher. Books in the past have 
frequently given the impression that all one needs to know in order to 
teach is to understand children. Recently, however, an awareness has 
developed that to be effective the teacher must know himself—be able 
to diagnose his own assets and liabilities, his own personality, and his 
own teaching methods. Hence much attention has been given to the 
teacher's role in the learning process, and to the nature of teacher-pupil 
relationships. 

This revised edition incorporates the new research and recent ad- 
vances which have been made in the field since the first edition appeared. 
Тһе text has also been expanded to include many new illustrations and 
sets of exercises at the ends of the various chapters to be worked out by 
students. Although the book has been written by three authors, it is, in 
every sense, a joint and integrated effort. The entire manuscript was 
read, revised, and put in final shape by all three authors working as a 
team. 

Тһе writers are indebted to many individuals for the part they have 
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contributed toward the substance of this volume. These include re- 
search workers and colleagues іп psychology and related fields who have 
augmented the rapidly growing body of experimental evidence, and 
thousands of experienced teachers in the writers’ classes who have helped 
them build a bridge between theory and practice. Gratitude is also ex- 
pressed to the many publishers who have generously given permission 
to quote from copyrighted works, and to the schools of Champaign, 
Illinois and St. Louis, Missouri which supplied many of the photographs 
of classroom activities. 


Glenn Myers Blair 

R. Stewart Jones 

Ray H. Simpson 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 
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INTRODUCTION 


C HE Ба he eam 1 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
УУОКК OF THE TEACHER 


Ат NO OTHER PERIOD ІМ OUR HISTORY HAS THERE BEEN SUCH А CRITICAL 
need for the careful husbandry of our intellectual resources. The need 
for unskilled workers grows smaller while the demands for skilled and 
professional people increase.’ Even now, our nation finds itself short 
of the talent needed to maintain and control our civilization? Add to 
this shortage the fact that less than half the youth of the highest ten 
per cent in intelligence graduate from college,* and that each year there 
are about 50,000 students with ability to finish college who do not even 
finish high school.‘ This situation is worsening at a time when our very 
survival may hinge upon the better management of the educational 
enterprise. "Teachers, therefore, face a challenging decade. To meet the 
challenge, they аге secking а more rational and scientific approach to 
their work. The content and methods of educational psychology provide 
essential elements in the training needed to meet this challenge. 


“Тһе Sixteenth Census, 1940, Comparative Occupational Statistics for the United 
States, 1870-1940, p. 103, shows the percentage of unskilled workers at 53 (probably an 
underestimate) while the U.S. Department of Labor in Employment and Earnings, 
March, 1960, shows only 6.4 per cent of the labor force in the unskilled category. 

*Dael Wolfle (Director), America's Resources of Specialized Talent, The Report of 
the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1954. 

" Ibid., p. 149. 

“ETS Development, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Princeton, New Jersey, Educational Testing 
Service, January, 1960. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND DECISION MAKING 


First, and perhaps foremost, educational psychology helps teachers 
make wise decisions. Every day, and in many ways, teachers make de- 
cisions that influence the pupil, school, and community. Learning how 
to make judgments and to take decisive action, at times planfully and 
carefully, but often forced .speedily by the demands of the situation, 
require the teacher to understand himself, his pupils, and the processes 
of learning and intellectual development. These understandings are 
essential parts of educational psychology which selects from the total 
field of psychology those facts and principles that have a direct bearing 
upon the growth, learning, and adjustment processes. Educational psy- 
chology draws heavily from such areas as developmental psychology, 
the psychology of learning, clinical psychology, abnormal psychology, 
and social psychology. While employing findings and relevant research 
from these areas, it does not confine itself to them. Educational psychol- 
ogists have done research in the teaching of reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
and other school subjects. They have also developed and evaluated 
guidance practices and remedial programs and have contributed notably 
to the better understanding of the atypical child, the social psychology 
of the classroom, and measurement of the more intangible outcomes 
of education. Since the turn of the century, educational psychology has 
probably contributed as much to general psychology as it has had ос- 
casion to borrow.” Educational psychology also utilizes relevant materials 
from such fields as anthropology, medicine, psychiatry, biology, and 
sociology. Thus the teacher who has a good grounding in this field finds 
a rationale for the problems he faces and for the decisions he must make. 

Following is a sample of the kind of problems teachers face. The 
statements are in the teachers’ own words. 


1. What textbook to select in my elementary social studies work 

. What to say to a student kept after class for a misbehavior 

. How to handle a freshman who left my class without permission 

. What to do about a junior boy in study hall obviously copying his English 

. Deciding what method to use in reteaching a group which failed an im- 
portant grammar test 

6. Deciding whether or not to talk over a health problem of one student 

with her parents 
7. Whether to remove a hyperactive student from the class group 


va + wN 


* Glenn M. Blair, Educational Psychology, Its Development and Present Status, Urbana, 
Bureau of Research and Service, College of Education, University of Illinois, 1948, p. 13. 
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. Deciding whether or not to allow sophomores to register for beginning 
typewriting 

. Whether to give children extra help in phonetics or in other forms of 
word attack 

. How to set up an accelerated course of study in biology for advanced 
classes 

. How to assign work (and what work) to a student with a great emo- 
tional problem (student had attempted suicide last semester) 


2. Selection of appropriate teaching aids 


13. Whether to start 6th-grade pupils on term papers and what length they 


should be 


14. Whether to divide children into two classes on the basis of IO scores 


. Whether or not to promote a child whose reading and arithmetic com- 


petence was very low 
. How much time to spend on making assignments and how specific should 


I be 
. Whether to let the class have a hand in determining the methods of dis- 


cipline to be used 


Three short case studies may serve to illustrate further some of the 


types of problems that continually face teachers. In the instances de- 
scribed here, the teachers were poorly trained and hence unable satisfac- 


to 


rily to solve the problems. 
Grorce—A POTENTIAL DELINQUENT 


George is an attractive looking eleven-year-old boy who spends most of 
his time annoying the teacher or the other pupils in his sixth-grade class. 
He jiggles the desks, talks out loud, and throws objects around the room. 
On the school grounds, he pushes little children and throws dirt on their 
clean clothing. He occasionally breaks windows by throwing rocks. Fre- 
quently he brings to his teacher flowers which he has stolen from neigh- 
boring yards. George comes from a poor home. He is neglected by his 
parents. Seldom does he have adequate clothes or food. Although he has 
an IQ of 110, he is reported to be failing in his school subjects. Recently 
he has been accused of damaging street lights and of stealing articles 
from other children’s lockers. His teacher and principal are considering 
the possibility of sending him to a reform school. His teacher has never 
understood what makes George misbehave. She has sent him to the prin- 
cipal to be punished, has asked him to apologize to the class, and has 
kept him after school, but none of these methods has been effective. 


LuELLA—A SOCIAL ISOLATE 


Luella is a nine-year-old girl in the fourth grade who never causes her 
teacher any trouble. Although her IQ is 139, her school grades are only 
slightly above average. When the teacher asks questions, she hides her 
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head behind the pupil in front of her to avoid being called upon. She 
daydreams much of the time, and blushes when she speaks. The slightest 
criticism brings her to the verge of tears. Luella has no friends and does 
not play with other children during recess or after school. Her chief form 
of recreation consists of helping her mother develop a stamp collection. 
Because her school work is satisfactory, and because she is a "good" girl, 
her teacher gives her no special thought or attention. Luella, however, is 
developing in a most unwholesome manner. Every day she is becoming 
more fearful, shy, and unsocial. 


Hanorp—A RETARDED READER 


Harold is a high school sophomore who has serious difficulty in reading. 
His English teacher was amazed when she discovered that he was unable 
to answer the simplest questions covering the content of Silas Marner. 
When the class moved on to a consideration of Julius Caesar, Harold 
again showed a complete inability to comprehend what he was reading. 
Not knowing what to do the teacher took Harold to the principal. She 
received no help from him other than a suggestion that she consult a 
Miss X in a neighboring school who was reported to have worked with 
such cases. After some difficulty, arrangements were made for this teacher 
to come to Harold's school to study him and to make recommendations. 


Each of the above illustrations poses problems requiring decisions. 
These decisions can be made emotionally, with insufficient data, and in 
accord with the personal bias resulting from the teachers own ex- 
perience as a pupil, or they can be made rationally with a proper weigh- 
ing of relevant variables and related experimental evidence. A course 
in educational psychology will not guarantee a thoughtful approach to 
such problems, but it can provide many of the tools that will make such 
an approach possible. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
AIMS OF THE SCHOOL 


In at least three ways educational psychology helps the teacher and 
school better handle the objectives provided by educational philosophy 
and society. 

1. It helps define these objectives operationally, і.е., to translate 
them into terms of implied action and measurement. Take the objec- 
tives of school as they have been stated. One group, the Midcentury 
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Committee on Outcomes in Elementary Education," listed nine areas of 
instruction which schools should endeavor to improve. These include 
such aspects of development as health, emotional and social adjustment, 
knowledge of the physical world, and quantitative relationships. Such 
terms are so general that without further clarification they may be of 
little value. But objectives like these come to life and can be im- 
plemented when stated in such behavioral terms as: (1) can identify and 
name the foods that contain each of the important vitamins and min- 
erals, (2) can cite examples of the kinds of crystals appearing in various 
mineral substances, and can perform experiments necessary to produce 
crystals. One promising approach to the clarification of objectives in 
operational terms is that of Bloom and others whose Taxonomy of Edu- 
cational Objectives * illustrates how the educational psychologist may 
contribute to the more careful and understandable statement of the aims 
of schooling. This topic will be discussed further in Chapters 9 and 17. 

2. It provides experimental methods and evidence yielded therefrom 
as to how objectives may be achieved. Using objectives from secondary 
education * one finds items such as the cultivation of useful work habits 
and study skills, and the acquisition of important information. Illus- 
trative of how educational psychologists have made possible the better 
implementation of such objectives is the work of Professor F. P. Robin- 
son, whose study habits laboratory developed a method of study (Survey, 
Ouestion, Read, Recite, Review), that has aided young people and 
adults to improve their work and study habits, their reading compre- 
hension, and incidentally their school grades.® 

3. It gives various means whereby the attainment of aims can be 
measured. By increasing the skill of the teacher in the construction 
of better evaluative instruments and by providing the school with care- 
fully constructed standardized tests, educational psychology has pro- 
vided better means of judging student progress and diagnosing students’ 
difficulties. 


" Nolan C. Kearney, Elementary School Objectives, New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1953. 


* Benjamin S. Bloom (Editor), Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, The Classification 
2 Educational Goals, Handbook I, Cognitive Domain, New York, Longmans, Green and 
, 1956. 
"Hagens R. Smith and Ralph W. Tyler, Appraising and Recording Student Progress, 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1942, p. 18. 
° Francis P. Robinson, Effective Study, Revised Edition, New York, Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1960. 
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MAKING EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY FUNCTIONAL 


Traditional textbooks and courses in educational psychology have 
frequently failed to make the contribution they should to teacher edu- 
cation. Teachers have been known to have taken one or more courses 
in the field of educational psychology and yet have been unable to 
apply effectively the knowledge gained to their teaching. Too often 
they have seen but slight connection between what is discussed in the 
textbook or in the educational psychology course and what goes on 
in the classrooms where they work. To them educational psychology lias 
appeared to be just another academic subject whose facts must be 
learned for test purposes and then just as quickly forgotten. There arc 
probably several reasons for this. In the first place, the topics chosen for 
treatment in some textbooks in educational psychology have been only 
remotely related to the actual on-the-job behavior of teaching. Certain 
fairly recent books, for example, discuss at length such topics as micro- 
scopic features of the nervous system, visceral processes, the synapse 
theory of learning, the neural basis of imagination, the Muller-Lyer 1l- 
lusion, and the ergograph test. In these books, actual children or teach- 
ing situations seldom if ever make their appearance. For the course in 
educational psychology to function in the work of the teacher, only that 
content should be selected and emphasized which has maximal educa- 
tional applicability. 

Another reason why courses in educational psychology may fail to 
influence greatly the behavior of teachers is that principles and theories 
are often learned apart from their application. Individuals learn to do 
what they do.” If teachers or prospective teachers commit to memory 
facts and principles of educational psychology, they should be able to 
repeat them verbally at some later date provided forgetting does not set 
in too rapidly. However, a teacher's ability to recite psychological facts 
or principles gives no assurance that he will be able to utilize them when 
educational problems are encountered in the schoolroom. If the educa- 
tional psychology course is to have important and lasting effects upon 
teaching procedures and techniques, it will have to tie up theory and 
practice in a very definite way. Specific educational implications of 
psychological facts and principles should be pointed out both in the text 


" For a thorough elaboration of this principle see Е. R. Guthrie, The Psychology of 
Learning, Revised Edition, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952, 
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and in class discussions. Students should be given abundant opportunity 
to study, from a psychological viewpoint, typical educational problems. 
Тіс educational psychology class itself may be studied. Public school 
classrooms may be visited and the activities evaluated in terms of sound 
principles of educational psychology. Whenever possible, observation 
and study of individual children should be undertaken by members of 
the class. 

Тһе teacher who would successfully guide the development, learn- 
ing, and adjustment of children must (1) possess a comprehensive 
and integrated set of psychological principles which explain human be- 
havior, (2) possess a technique for studying the individual child in order 
to determine which principles explain his behavior in a given situation, 
and (3) be able to analyze his own teaching and learning procedures. 
Тһе teacher who knows psychological principles, but who does not 
know the particular facts regarding a given child will be ineffective in 
his work. Equally ineffective will be the teacher who knows numerous 
facts about an individual child, but who does not possess a well-formu- 
lated set of principles to explain behavior. The teacher's position is 
similar to that of the medical practitioner who must first study his 
patient before prescribing for him. The teacher who knows his pupils, 
knows psychological principles, but does not know how to diagnose and 
improve his own behavior and his relationship with his pupils will also 
be ineffective. In short, if educational psychology is to function in the 
work of the teacher, it will have to assist him to develop competence 
in studying children, in utilizing psychological principles, and in evaluat- 
ing his own teaching methods. 


ORGANIZATION AND PLAN OF THE BOOK 


Тһе book contains six units or parts as follows: Part I, Introduction; 
Part II, Growth and Development; Part ІП, Learning; Part IV, Adjust- 
ment and Mental Hygiene; Part V, Measurement and Evaluation; and 
Part VI, The Psychology of the Teacher. In Parts II, Ш, and IV, the 
basic facts and principles of child and adolescent growth, learning, and 
adjustment are presented together with applications to school practice 
and problems for psychological study. Part V is devoted to a study of 
instruments, methods, and procedures teachers may use in evaluating 
the results of the educational programs with which they are concerned. 


The purpose of Part VI is to acquaint the student with professional and 
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personal problems of a psychological nature which teachers face in the 
course of their work. This section is designed to help teachers understand 
themselves and the teaching-learning situations of which they are or 
will be a part. 
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QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 
1. What is the chief distinction between educational psychology and gen- 


eral psychology? Is it proper to state that educational psychology applies 
the findings of general psychology to school problems? 


10. 
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. Do you believe that teachers "are born and not made"? Discuss this issue 


and support your position with whatever evidence you have. 


. Do you know of any facts or principles from the areas of sociology or 


anthropology that may be of value to a classroom teacher? List as many 
as you can. 


. How do you think an educational psychology class should be taught in 


order for the material to have greatest applicability to actual teaching? 


. Select three items from the list of problems that teachers face, pages 4-5, 


and state what decision you would make if you were confronted by a 
similar problem in your own teaching. 


. Suggest several reasons why we are failing to develop a sufficient number 


of skilled workers and professional people at the present time. 


. What do George and Luella, pages 5-6, have in common? 
. In any one of your present college classes select one class period and 


make an appraisal of the instructors method. What decisions has he 
made regarding his method of operation? Why do you think he made 
those decisions? 


. How do the functions of educational psychologists and educational phi- 


losophers differ with respect to what should be the nature of the cur- 


riculum? 
Read one of the articles listed under "References for Further Study" and 


write a one-page evaluation of this reference. 
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GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Cio И allika: 2 


THE BIOLOGICAL AND SOCIAL 
BASES OF BEHAVIOR 


AN INDIVIDUAL AT ANY STAGE OF HIS DEVELOPMENT IS THE PRODUCT OF OR- 
ganic and environmental factors working hand in hand. What he is; 
what he does; what he becomes; in short, how he reacts and behaves 
in all life situations can be explained in terms of these two interact- 
ing forces. The teacher should understand the nature and mechanisms 
of these two bases of behavior in order properly to diagnose and guide 
the growth and development of children. For example, a child may 
misbehave in school because of an abnormal glandular condition or he 
may misbehave because he comes from a home where good manners 
are not stressed. A child may fail to learn because of a vitamin deficiency 
or because he is not sufficiently motivated. 

Тһе behavior of a human being is obviously, to a large extent, de- 
pendent upon his biological inheritance. Children, for example, can 
perform many acts which are impossible for lower animals to perform 
just because they have the organic equipment of human beings. Man's 
large and complex cerebrum makes possible the use of abstraction and 
enables him to develop symbolization and language. 

On the other hand it is equally clear that there could be no develop- 
ment whatsoever without environmental stimulation. No organism 
could live or grow in a vacuum. A basic property of protoplasm (living 


'Sce Frank A. Beach, “Experimental Investigations of Species-Specific Behavior,” The 
American Psychologist, Vol. 15, January, 1960, p. 1. 
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substance) is irritability. Without stimulation no modification or differ- 
entiation of protoplasm would be possible. Changes in both structure 
and function of the body are dependent upon physical and chemical 
changes within its protoplasm. 

A few of the differences which exist between human beings and 
some of the lower animals may even be traceable to environmental 
differences. For example, Kellogg's ape when reared in the same en- 
vironment with a child learned to play ball and tag, and to work with 
the form board and to scribble.? The home-raised chimpanzee of Hayes à: 
learned to say “mama” at fourteen months of age and to use in а 
meaningful manner the words "papa" and "cup." Certainly many of 
the differences which exist between human beings of a given chrono- 
logical age can be attributed to differences in environmental conditions. 
Persons of similar heredity reared in different environments clearly 
grow differently and behave differently. The African aboriginal who is 
reared in the United States becomes civilized and takes on forms of be- 
havior which are unknown to his brother who remains in the jungles of 
Africa. City children play games which differ from those of country 
children. People in different geographical locations possess distinctive 
language accents. Children from different social classes learn different 
forms of behavior with regard to family relationships, sex, aggression, and 
work, and acquire different codes of right and wrong." 

Although it is probably impossible to attribute any specific act or 
form of behavior entirely to either organic or environmental causes, 
it is possible to discuss each separately and to note the important role 
each plays in the growth of behavior. 


ORGANIC BASIS OF BEHAVIOR 


The Mechanism of Heredity 


Each child begins life as а one-celled organism known as a zygote. 
This first speck of life which is about 425 of an inch in diameter is 


? W. М. Kellogg and L. A. Kellogg, The Ape and the Child: A Study of Environmental 
Influence upon Early Behavior, New York, {cGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933, р. 314. 

?Keith J. Hayes and Catherine Hayes, “Тһе Intellectual Development of a Home- 
Raised Chimpanzee," Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 95, 1951, 
pp. 105-109. 

i Allison Davis, “Child Training and Social Class," Child Behavior and Development 
(Barker, Kounin and Wright, editors), New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943, 
p. 607. 
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formed from the union of a sperm from the father and an ovum from 
the mother. In this fertilized cell there аге twenty-three pairs of chro- 
mosomes, half of which have been contributed by the father and half 
by the mother.’ Each chromosome consists of a string of tiny particles 
arranged in linear fashion known as genes. These genes appear to be 
the ultimate bearers of heredity. The zygote or fertilized ovum contains 
all the hereditary potentialities the individual will ever realize. 

“There is considerable evidence that physical traits such as eye color, 
skin color, blood types, color blindness, and tendencies to be tall, short, 
heavy, or light follow the laws of heredity. It is not known to what 
extent mental traits are inherited. A discussion of the factors related to 
mental growth and development will be found in later sections of this 
chapter. 


The Human Organism 


The one-celled organism or zygote, described in the previous para- 
graph, grows by a process of cell division and specialization, and in time 
(approximately 280 days) reaches a stage of growth which makes it un- 
necessary to remain in utero. It emerges into the outside world and is 
known as a neonate or new-born child. This human organism is equipped 
with receptor organs (such as those for seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
and feeling), effector organs for making movements (muscles and 
glands), and an integrating system (the nervous system). Without this 
equipment it would obviously be impossible for the child to grow or 
to develop new forms of behavior. 


Physical Needs of the Child 


Тһе individual at birth, and at later stages of development, possesses 
a wide variety of physical needs or drives which demand satisfaction. 
These bodily, or tissue needs create a state of restlessness or tension in 
the organism which is only reduced when the appropriate goal * or satisfier 
is reached. The physical needs or drives of the individual serve as potent 
motivators of behavior. A child whose basic physical needs are severely 
frustrated will not develop or behave normally. Frequently such children 


* Ashley Montagu, Human Heredity, Cleveland and New York, The World Publishing 
Company, 1959, p. 30. Until recently it was believed that the number was twenty-four, 
but it has now been definitely established that there are only twenty-three. 

“А.М. Winchester, Heredity and Your Life, New York, Vantage Press, 1956. 

“Тһе term goal as used here refers to any object or condition which satisfies a need. 
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become problems in school. Among the major physical needs of the 
child which teachers and parents should keep in mind are the following: 


The need (ог food, air, liquid. Тһе hungry or malnourished child is fre- 
quently restless, irritable, and inattentive. Mid-morning lunches and feed- 
ings in schools have been known greatly to reduce the amount of nervous- 
ness and restlessness in school children. The child who is denied adequate 
amounts of fresh air or liquid is also tense and unadjusted and hence un- 
able to carry forward his schoolwork in an effective manner. 

Тһе need for proper temperature. А schoolroom which is too hot or too 
cold creates a condition which interferes with the well-being of the child 
and makes effective study well nigh impossible. The human organism 
strives to preserve its body temperature from threatened change. Cannon 
introduced the word “homeostasis” to apply to those constant states which 
the organism seeks to maintain.’ The individual becomes ill or dies when 
his blood temperature varies a few degrees above or below 98.6°F. 

The need for activity and rest. A rhythm of activity and rest seems to be 
a biological essential in the development of the child. The young child 
who is forced to remain inactive very long becomes bored, unhappy, and 
frequently unruly. On the other hand, too extended periods of activity are 
detrimental to the child’s physical and emotional well-being. ‘The tired or 
overfatigued child is often cranky, stubborn, irritable, and in no condition 
to profit from learning experiences. Meek feels that pupils of secondary 
school age particularly need guidance in striking the correct balance be- 
tween activity and rest. She says, “Probably this tendency to abandon 
what appears to be a fundamental biological pattern of living is greatest 
during the period when young people are in school. The upsurging of new 
vital power characteristic of the puberal cycle, coupled with increasing 
independence in planning and doing, causes young people at this stage to 
resent any interruption of continuous zestful activity. From the point of 
view of education there is need to guide these emerging adolescents to- 
ward an appreciative acceptance of the rhythmic alternation of relaxation 
and effort not only because it enhances the satisfaction in living at the 
time but also because it establishes a pattern which becomes increasingly 
important as life goes on.” ° 

The need for elimination. Regular and adequate elimination of the waste 
products of the body is an important biological need. Children who have 
irregular habits in this matter and who suffer from constipation are often 
irritable, physically ill, and unsuccessful with their school work. There are 


*W. B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body, New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1932. 

"Lois Hayden Meck, The Personal-Social Development of Boys and Girls with Impli- 
cations for Secondary Education, New York, Progressive Education Association, 1940, p. 
24. 
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school teachers who will not permit children to leave the room to take 
care of this physical need regardless of the urgency. Other teachers are 
known to the writer who permit pupils to leave the classroom in case of 
necessity, but who require everyone who does so to stay fifteen minutes 
after school as a punishment. Needless to say, such lack of insight on the 
part of teachers with respect to this basic need may cause both physical 
and mental harm to children under their control. 

The sex drive. The psychologist Sigmund Freud and others of the psycho- 
analytic school have held that frustration of this basic need is a chief cause 
of personality maladjustments and nervous disorders." This contention 
contains much truth, since we know that the frustration of any basic need 
may lead to maladjustment. Small children are curious about sex and 
should receive straightforward and accurate information from teachers 
and parents. Appropriate sex instruction should also be given to older 
children who are at more advanced stages of sexual development. In our 
society, as in most others, numerous conventions and taboos are enforced 
with regard to expression of the sex drive. It is, therefore, necessary for 
most young people of adolescent age to "sublimate" or develop substitute 
outlets for this energy until such a time as marriage is possible. School 
activities such as sports, parties, dances, and plays provide wholesome 
outlets of importance. 


What About Instincts? 


At one time it was a very common practice of psychologists and 
educators to explain much human behavior in terms of "instincts." In- 
stincts were thought of as inborn tendencies to respond in certain 
definite and somewhat complicated ways without previous experience 
or training. William James,'! one of America's first great psychologists, 
listed twenty-eight human instincts with nine subordinate varieties. 
McDougall 12 recognized seven principal instincts in man: the instinct 
of flight, the instinct of repulsion, the instinct of curiosity, the instinct of 
pugnacity, the instinct of self-abasement, the instinct of self-assertion, 
and the parental instinct. Thorndike in 1913 ?? enumerated forty or more 
different types of instinctive reactions of which the following are samples: 


"Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis, New York, W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1933, 

“William James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1890, p. 440. Р 

* William McDougall, Introduction to Social Psychology, Boston, John W. Luce Com- 
pany, 1923, Chap. 3. š % 

“Edward L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology, Vol. 1, The Original Nature of Man, 
New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1913 
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hunting, collecting and hoarding, fighting, motherly behavior, gregarious- 
ness, rivalry, cooperation, greed, ownership, kindliness, teasing, imita- 
tion, cleanliness, and play. 

Research on infant behavior and on children in nursery schools seems 
to point to the conclusion that human instincts are either relatively few 
or do not exist at all in any pure and unmodified form.™ John B. Watson, 
the behaviorist, was one of the first of modern-day psychologists to ques- 
tion the existence of elaborate and numerous instincts in man. He says, 


Everything we have been in the habit of calling "instinct" today is a 
result largely of training—belonging to man’s learned behavior. As a 
corollary from this, I wish to draw the conclusion that there is no such 
thing as the inheritance of capacity, talent, temperament, mental consti- 
tution and characteristics. These things again depend on training that goes 
on mainly in the cradle. The behaviorist would not say, “He inherits his 
father's capacity or talent for being a fine swordsman.” He would say: 
“This child certainly has his father’s slender build of body, the same type 
of eyes. His build is wonderfully like his father’s. He too has the build of 
a fine swordsman.” And he would go on to say: “—and his father is very 
fond of him. He put a tiny sword into his hand when he was a year of 
age, and in all their walks he talks sword play, attack and defense, the 
code of dueling and the like.” A certain type of structure, plus early train- 
ing—slanting—accounts for adult performance. . . . 

So let us hasten to admit—yes, there are heritable differences in form, 
in structure. . . . These differences are in the germ plasm and are handed 
down from parent to child. . . . But do not let these undoubted facts of 
inheritance lead you astray. . . . The mere presence of these structures 
tells you not one thing about function. . . . Much of our structure laid 
down in heredity would never come to light, would never show in func- 
tion, unless the organism were put in a certain environment, subjected to 
certain stimuli and forced to undergo training.'^ 


A somewhat similar point of view has been taken by Griffith who 
states: “In brief, it begins to look as though the word ‘instinct’ should 
be dropped out of educational theory and practice altogether. . . . 
Instead of saying that any attitude or action whose history is not known 
must, on that account alone, be instinctive or original, the teacher ought 
now to confess that no aspect of human nature should be called native 
or original until it has been definitely shown to be almost, if not quite, 

^ K. C. Pratt, А. К. Nelson, and К. H. Sun, “Тһе Behavior of the Newborn Infant,” 
Ohio State University Studies, Contributions to Psychology, No. 10, 1930, 


' John B. Watson, "What the Nursery Has to Say About Instincts,” Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, Vol 32, June, 1925, pp. 293-327. 
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wholly independent of the processes of training during the preschool 
years." 16 

Too often in the past the term "instinct" was used as a cover up 
for ignorance as to the precise cause of some specific behavior pattern. 
If a child or group of children were observed to perform some act for 
which a scientific explanation was unavailable, the behavior was apt to 
be labeled instinctive. The same general practice prevailed in the past 
in the field of animal study. Cats were supposed to have a rat killing 
instinct because they were observed to have killed rats. Birds were said to 
have a migratory instinct because it was known that they flew away at 
certain seasons of the year. Young salmon were supposed to possess 
some mysterious instinct or “ancestral memory of the sea” which caused 
them in their second year of life to leave the headwaters of inland streams 
and to journey downstream to the ocean depths from which their parents 
came, 

As the result of carefully controlled experimentation, it is now be- 
lieved that rat killing behavior on the part of cats is an acquired re- 
sponse. Kittens who are brought up with rats and who have never 
seen their mothers kill rats learn to “love” them and to play with them, 
and do them no bodily harm. On the other hand, kittens who have been 
raised in a more traditional environment in which they have observed 
their mothers killing rats almost always develop into rat killers.” 

Controlled experimentation with birds has shown that migration 
either in a northerly or southerly direction is caused by endocrine changes 
which are controlled by the amount of daily illumination which acts 
upon Ње birds.'* 

In the case of young salmon, it is now known that a loss of skin pig- 
mentation, which occurs as the result of normal growth, is the cause 
for their downstream migration. The disappearance of the pigment 
makes their skin extremely sensitive to light. In the shallow waters of the 
inland streams, the illumination from the sun becomes so irritating that 
the salmon seek relief in deeper pools or are rendered inert and carried 
by the current tail first downstream. Over a period of time they reach 
the sea where they spend the next three or four years of their life.’ 


" Coleman R. Griffith, An Introduction to Educational Psychology, New York, Farrar 


and Rinchart, Inc., 1935, p. 35. j3 : 
“Z. Y. Kuo, “The Genesis of the Cat's Response to the Rat," Journal of Comparative 
Psychology, Vol. 2, 1930, рр. 1-30. Р -— 
"W. Rowan, The Riddle of Migration, Baltimore, Williams and Wilkins, 1931, Chap. 
IV. 
"L, Коце, Fishes: Their Journeys and Migrations (trans.), New York, W. W. Norton 


& Co., Inc., 1933, Chaps. 2-6. 
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Тһе word instinct, at least as it applies to human beings, has be- 
come so misused and has carried so many unscientific connotations 
that it has been almost entirely dropped by psychologists. Instead of 
labeling certain forms of behavior “instinctive,” and closing the matter 
at that point, there is an increasing tendency to try to discover what 
environmental or biological conditions produce the activity in question. 

Тһе child seems to begin life with a few basic physical needs or drives 
as have been mentioned earlier, and a few somewhat undifferentiated 
and not too specific reflexes (sucking, swallowing, etc.). He is also 
equipped with receptor organs (sense organs), effector organs (muscles 
and glands), and a nervous system. From this simple beginning more 
complex behavior is developed as the result of the child's interaction with 
his environment. This further growth and development involve changes 
due both to maturation and learning. 


The Effect of the Glands upon Behavior 


There are two types of glands—the duct glands and the ductless 
(endocrine) glands. The duct glands or glands of external secretion, as 
they are sometimes called, convey their secretions through tubes (ducts ) 
to some opening on the surface of the body or the mucous lining. Among 
the more important duct glands are the following: salivary glands, gas- 
tric glands, liver (in part), pancreas, kidneys, sweat glands, sebaceous 
glands, tear glands, and sex glands. The salivary and gastric glands and 
the liver and pancreas serve primarily in the digestion of food. The kid- 
neys serve an important excretory function; the sweat glands and seba- 
ceous (oily) glands also excrete waste products from the body, and in 
addition condition the skin, and help regulate the body temperature. 
The tear glands lubricate the eyes, and the sex glands serve in re- 
production. 

The ductless or endocrine glands (glands of internal secretion) are 
the ones about which so much has been written for popular consump- 
tion and which seem to be so strikingly connected with normality and 
abnormality of behavior. The endocrine glands have no special ducts or 
outlets, but instead secrete their products directly into the blood stream, 
which carries them to all the tissues of the body. The products of the 
endocrines are powerful drug-like substances known as hormones. The 
chief endocrine glands are the thyroid, pituitary, parathyroid, adrenal, sex 
(in part), pineal, thymus, pancreas (in part) and the liver (in part). 
In Figure 1 the location of these glands is shown. 
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Figure 1. Locations of the Principal Endocrine Glands. 


The thyroid gland. Of the endocrine glands, probably more is defi- 
nitely known about the thyroid gland and its effects upon behavior 
than is known about any of the others. This gland, which is about the 
Size of a walnut, consists of two lobes which are situated in the neck оп 
either side of the windpipe. The functioning of the thyroid gland has 
marked effects upon the growth of intelligence, on the rate of metabo- 
lism, and on behavior in general. If this gland is defective at birth or 
wastes away while the child is very young, a condition known as cretin- 
ism results. The cretin is stunted in height, exhibits feeblemindedness 
at the imbecile or idiot levels, possesses little emotional color, and is 
incapable of taking care of himself. Underfunctioning of the thyroid 
gland in school children and adults tends to produce, among other 
things, lethargy, diminished metabolism, and overweight. A striking case 
of a fifteen-year-old boy whose thyroid gland was not functioning 
properly is reported by Lawrence, a Boston physician.” This boy, who 


.." Charles H. Lawrence, M.D., “Тһе Endocrine Factor in Personality Development,” 
The Educational Record, Vol. 23, Supplement No. 15, January, 1942, pp. 88-89. 
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had previously done excellent work in school, all of a sudden began to 
fail miserably. His teachers reported that he had lost interest in his 
studies, and was very uncooperative. As a result, the principal recom- 
mended that he be dropped from school. At this point the parents 
brought the boy to see Dr. Lawrence who comments as follows on the 
case: 


We went to work and we found that for some reason Johnny's thyroid 
had left him flat. His basal metabolism, which is one of the important 
measurements of thyroid function, was about 35 per cent below the nor- 
mal range. He had a very slow pulse. He had a low blood pressure. He 
was gaining weight. What had happened to Johnny was this: because of 
a thyroid gland disturbance he was not burning his fuel to give him 
energy to study and to understand. He was laying it all away in the form 
of weight. 

I called up the principal of the school, and told him the story, and said, 
"I wish you would agree to take Johnny in next fall, and just to make this 
a sporting event, I will bet you he passes his courses all the year long." 
Тһе principal, who was a friend of mine, said, “If you have got something 
you think you can do, we will give him a try." 


Тһе boy went to the school, and under thyroid medication took honors 
in every subject.” 

Mateer describes a six-year-old child whose behavior was also adversely 
affected by lowered thyroid activity. She says, 


This child, reared with the assistance of a pediatrician, properly han- 
dled by intelligent parents, and given an excellent environment, had been 
under preschool and kindergarten training for two years with no per- 
ceptible gain in self-reliance, initiative, or even normal social responses. 
Careful scrutiny of every phase of her life revealed only minute deviations 
of a physical nature that might be due to lowered thyroid activity. The 
personality traits, however, confirmed the possibility of subnormal glandu- 
lar functioning. Entrance into first-grade work brought no better response, 
and after one month in that work a very small daily dose of thyroid extract 
was started. In three weeks the child was taking a normal and very active 
part in all group activities, and within the next month she had asserted 
herself to the point of exercising leadership which was readily accepted by 
her group.” 


а Ibid., p. 89. 

= Florence Mateer, “The Correction of Special Difficulties through Glandular "Therapy," 
The National Elementary Principal, Vol. 15, No. 6, Fifteenth Yearbook, July, 1936, рр- 
543-544. 
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In the two cases just described marked improvement in behavior 
was noted as the result of feeding the individuals thyroid tissues or 
extracts. Many individuals suffering from a shortage of thyroxine, in- 
cluding cretins,? have been brought up to normal or near normal as 
a consequence of such treatment. The feedings, however, must usually 
be continued in order for the individual to maintain the gains he has 
made. 

Overdevelopment or hyperfunctioning of the thyroid gland creates 
а condition of "increased nervous tension, accelerated pulse, loss of 
body weight, and increased oxygen consumption. In short, the body 
tissues are overstimulated throughout. The results in the life processes 
are comparable with those of opening the draughts of a furnace. The 
basal metabolic rate that mirrors this forced draught may be doubled." *4 

A good example of a case of hyperthyroid activity is that of Alice, 
a fifth-grade child in the Winnetka schools. "She bothered children 
around her by continually whispering; she talked out loud when the 
class was supposed to be quiet; she interrupted; she was constantly out 
of her seat wandering around the room to sharpen her pencil needlessly, 
to drop a piece of paper in the wastebasket, or perhaps without any 
reason whatever." 25 The teacher worked for months trying to get Alice 
to be still and to “behave herself," but she was unsuccessful. Treatment 
of her thyroid gland by a physician and the teacher's improved methods 
of dealing with her in school, which were suggested by the physician, 
however, brought marked changes in Alice's behavior. By the end of the 
school year she had ceased to be a problem child. 

In treating hyperthyroidism it is necessary to decrease the amount 
of glandular secretion that is pouring into the blood stream. The usual 
method is to remove part of the thyroid gland by a surgical operation, 
although some practitioners destroy a portion of the gland by means 
of X-ray or radium treatments. | 

Тһе pituitary gland. Malfunctioning of the pituitary gland in a 
child frequently creates conditions which may have important effects 


“А, Gesell, C. S. Amatruda, and C. S. Culotta, "Effect of Thyroid "Therapy on Mental 
and Physical Growth of Cretinous Infants," American Journal of Diseases of Children, 
Vol. 52, 1936, pp. 1117-1292. ; A. те 

A. W. Brown, I. P. Bronstein, and R. Kraines, “Hypothyroidism and Cretinism in 
Саноо: VI. Influence of Thyroid Therapy m Mental Growth," American Journal of 

iseases i /ol. 57, 1939, pp. -523. 

KR. fc token oer QUA aci Аі The Glands and Their Functions, New York, 
W. W. Norton & Co., Іпс., 1941, p. 91. А d 

“Frances Dummer and Carleton Washburne, “Punishments Recommended for School 
Offenses: A Reply,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 29, June, 1929, p. 777. 
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upon his personality and behavior. This gland, which is about the 
size of a large pea, is located in a small pocket in the center of the 
head. Underfunctioning of the gland leaves the child short, and physically 
and sexually underdeveloped. Pituitary deficiency also plays a more or 
less definite part in the production of “Frohlich's disease." Individuals 
suffering from this disorder are extremely fat. Overfunctioning of the 
gland may result in gigantism and precocious sexual maturity. 

It is well known that marked physical deviations of the type just 
mentioned greatly affect the personalsocial adjustment of children. 
Stolz and Stolz report that lack of size, excessive height or weight, and 
other physical deviations greatly disturb adolescent boys and girls." 
Тһе same holds true with respect to elementary school pupils. Pressey's 
statement ** that “anomalies of physical development explain many а 
*problem child'" is a most apt and accurate observation. There is 
evidence that the course of physical growth and development may bc 
altered, and that personality changes may be brought about as the result 
of medical treatment involving the pituitary gland.°* 

The parathyroid glands. These small glands are located upon the 
thyroid gland, but have no known connection with the thyroid's ac- 
tivity. Removal of the parathyroid glands or marked deficiency in their 
function causes cramps and convulsions (tetany) which may result in 
the death of the individual. Less marked deficiency of function produces 
hyperexcitability, lack of agreeableness, mental depression, and numer- 
ous other disorders. In treating a parathyroid deficiency a solution of 
calcium salt is usually injected into the subject's muscles or veins. Also 
used are parathyroid extracts and foods containing high calcium content. 

The adrenal glands. The paired adrenal glands are small yellowish 
bodies located at the top or “pole” of each kidney. Each gland con- 
sists of two parts—a central portion known as the medulla and a sur- 
rounding outer portion known as the cortex. 

'The effects of adrenal cortical deficiency are many. These include 
fatigue, lethargy, weak heart action, low blood pressure, and general 


2% Herbert К. Stolz, M.D. and Lois Meek Stolz, "Adolescent Problems Related to 
Somatic Variations,” Forty-Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I, Adolescence, Chicago, The Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1944, pp. 80-99. 

™ Sidney L. Pressey, Francis P. Robinson, and John E. Horrocks, Psychology in Educa- 
tion, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959, p. 9. 

= L. A. Lurie, “Pituitary Disturbances in Relation to Personality," Research Publications 
of the Association for Research in Nervous and Mental Disease, Vol. 17, 1938, pp. 547- 
560. 

R. С. Hoskins, op. cit., p. 64 and pp. 172-173. 
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interference with the growth process. Overactivity of the adrenal cortex 
or the existence of tumors on the gland may create a condition known 
as adrenal virilism. This disorder is characterized by precocious growth 
and sexual maturity. Girls suffering from this disorder may develop ex- 
cessive facial hair, a deep voice, and other masculine characteristics. 
Abnormalities resulting from the dysfunction of the adrenal cortex can 
be treated and ameliorated by means of medication or surgery. 

‘The medulla secretes a substance known as “adrenin” or "epinephrin." 
According to Cannon ** this substance acts upon the tissues of the body 
in such a way as to prepare a person to meet emergency conditions. 
Тһе proper functioning of the medulla is thus of the greatest importance 
for the individual's survival and for his adjustment to an ever changing 
and sometimes hostile environment. 

The sex glands or gonads. Тһе sex glands serve both as organs of 
internal secretion (ductless) and external secretion (duct). As duct 
glands their function is reproduction. As ductless glands they play an 
important role in the development of personality and behavior. The 
male glands are known as testes and the female glands as ovaries. In- 
adequate functioning of these glands in either boys or girls may make 
normal development of the secondary sexual characteristics impossible. 
Children, especially of adolescent age, are extremely sensitive to differ- 
ences which exist between them and their peers. Either precocious 
sexual development or greatly retarded development is a source of great 
concern and anxiety to them and may have far-reaching effects upon 
their adjustment to school and to other life situations. i 

Other endocrine glands. The functions of the pineal gland, which 
is located at the base of the brain, and the thymus gland, which is 
located in the upper thorax, are at present not well known. It is be- 
lieved, however, that both produce hormones which help to regulate the 
rate of bodily growth and the onset of puberty. The pancreas have 
small parts located in them known as the Islands of Langerhans which 
secrete insulin. Underfunctioning of these glands causes diabetes. The 
liver also possesses endocrine functions which are of great value in sup- 
plying energy to working muscles. . 

In this discussion the different endocrine glands have been listed 
one by one, and some of their chief functions have been pointed out. 
It must not be inferred from this, however, that they work independently 
of one another. Many bodily conditions are created by the joint actions 


? W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear, and Rage, Second Edition, 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1929. 
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of several of them. For example, the secretions of the thyroid, pituitary, 
pineal, and sex glands all seem to contribute definitely to the control of 
growth. Extreme obesity may result from dysfunction of one of several 
glands, or it may be caused by the interaction of two or more glands. 
Similarly, sex development seems to be influenced in part not only by 
the gonads, but also by the action of the pituitary, pineal, thymus, 
adrenal, and thyroid glands. 

Тһе evidence is clear, however, that the glands do produce marked 
effects upon the physique and behavior of individuals. ‘Teachers should 
be on the alert for physical or mental signs of glandular disorders in 
pupils. Any pupil who is а scholastic or behavior problem in school 
should, when possible, be given a thorough physical examination which 
includes an endocrine diagnosis. This examination, of course, must be 
conducted under the personal direction of a medical expert. 


Physical and Sensory Defects 


The effects of malfunctioning glands upon behavior have just been 
mentioned. There are many other physical defects or disorders which 
greatly influence the learning and adjustment of school children. Among 
these are the following: poor eyesight, defective hearing, diseased tonsils 
and adenoids, diseased teeth, physical deformities, skin blemishes, dc- 
fective speech organs, malnutrition, and encephalitis. The child who 
possesses some physical defect or disease frequently is as much affected 
by the psychological consequences of the condition as he is by the 
physical. A child with a hare lip, for instance, might suffer but little 
in the way of speech disturbance from the defect, but be greatly tor- 
mented by over-sensitivity to imagined rejection by his playmates. He 
might even withdraw from association with other children and fail to 
learn the social skills necessary for later adjustment. 

Poor eyesight. Statistics show that as many as 30 per cent of all 
school children possess some defect of vision." Most of these defects 
are correctable, but in many school systems only a small percentage 
of the children who need ocular attention receive it. 


Some time ago the writer was administering a mental test to a group 
of ninth-grade pupils in an English class in a high school in the West. Не 
noticed that one little girl had apparently fallen asleep because her head 
scemed to be reclining on her desk. He, therefore, went to the section 


* Edgar Sydenstricker, Health and Environment, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com 
pany, 1933, p. 23 
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of the room where she was, with the intention of waking her up. To his 
surprise he found that she was not asleep but was working intently on the 
test. She was so near-sighted that it was necessary for her to place her 
face not more than an inch from the material she was attempting to read. 
‘The writer made a mark on her test blank to remind him not to compute 
an IO from data gathered under such unfavorable conditions. He also 
called the teacher's attention to this pupil. The teacher replied that there 
were undoubtedly many pupils with severe visual defects in the school 
but that so far as he knew no tests had ever been given, or no effort had 
ever been made to find out who they were or to do anything about them. 


The child whose eyes do not function properly may have difficulty 
in learning to read, may suffer from headaches, or may in some in- 
stances develop unwholesome personality adjustments. Children with 
crossed eyes or with other forms of vertical or lateral imbalance are 
often very sensitive about the defect. 

Defective hearing. The child with defective hearing may develop 
undesirable forms of behavior. He may avoid talking to people, be 
sensitive, aloof, and suspicious. Furthermore, he may have difficulty 
in acquiring effective speech patterns, and have trouble with reading 
and spelling, especially when these subjects are taught with an em- 
phasis upon phonics. It has been estimated that about 14 per cent 
of school children have defective hearing. Baker states that in any 
typical classroom “there would normally be at least five out of thirty- 
five pupils with some hearing defect.” * Such children often аге un- 
noticed and neglected by their teachers because of the inconspicuous- 
ness of this defect. 

Physical deviations, deformities, and blemishes. In a study by Stolz 
and Stolz?! it was found that physical anomalies of various types 
greatly disturb boys and girls of adolescent age. Boys were chiefly worried 
and upset by such manifestations as: lack of size (particularly height), 
fatness, poor physique, lack of muscular strength, unusual facial features, 
unusual development in the nipple area, acne, skin blemishes, scars, 
bowed legs, obvious scoliosis,” lack of shoulder breadth, unusually small 
genitalia, and unusually large genitalia. Physical conditions which 
bothered girls were: tallness, fatness, facial features, general physical ap- 


“ Harry J. Baker, Introduction to Exceptional Children, New York, The Macmillan 
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pearance, tallness and heaviness, smallness and heaviness, eye glasses and 
strabismus, thinness and small breasts, late development, acne, facial 
hair, big legs, one short arm, scar on face, and brace on back. 

Just how such physical defects or deviations may affect the behavior 
and adjustment of children can be seen from the following letters ** 
which were sent by boys to a doctor who conducts a section in a boys' 
magazine dealing with problems of physical development. 


. . . I have been bothered since the last year of high school with pimples 
and blackheads on my face, and that is what I want to ask you about. I 
probably could not tell the whole story to a doctor in person even if I had 
the opportunity, so I am taking this means to put into effect my determina- 
tion to suffer no longer, but to do something about it. . . . 

Time and time again I had thought that I had rid myself of them, only 
to have another bunch of pimples break out. I know you have read the 
advertisement of . . . yeast in . . . magazines. Very likely some people 
laugh at the idea of a boy's complexion keeping him from mixing with 
people, going places, having a normal life, but everyone of those ads is a 
reminder of something I have endured. And it’s serious; if I thought that 
I had to live the rest of my years with my trouble, or even many more 
years, I would rather die today. I’m not afraid of death. I am afraid of 
life handicapped with pimples. . . . 


I am a boy twelve years of age and am very skinny. I am in the seventh 
grade. In school when we have gym periods and we get in our gym suits, 
when they see me with my gym suit on they say, “lookit skinny over 
there,” and I hate them to call me that. So I decided to let the fellow 
have a sock! 

The other fellow grabbed me by the arm and said, “skinny, better take 
it easy because I might sock you and you'll dry up and blow away.” 

I want your advice on how to get strong with big muscles, and when I 
get in my gym suit to look like a second Max Baer. Will you please an- 
swer this letter and tell me how to be strong. . . . I don’t want the boys 
to call me skinny. . . . 


I am fifteen and a half years old, weigh 96 pounds, and am only five 
fect in height. I still talk in a high pitched, girlish voice. I am several 
inches shorter than anyone in my class—third year high school. 

I have been told that it is just a case of delayed development, but just 
the same, I am beginning to worry as I show no signs of "sprouting.". . . 

Do you think there is anything I can do besides just waiting? 


м E, D. Partridge, Social Psychology of Adolescence, New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1938, pp. 78-82. These letters are used with the permission of Boys’ Life, the original 
publisher. 
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Although the cases which have just been presented show a connection 
between physical deviations and behavior patterns, it is clear that the 
social implications of the physical conditions have played a major role 
in the resultant adjustment of the individuals involved. Pimples in and of 
themselves, for example, would have little effect upon the behavior of 
young people if it were not for the attitudes of other individuals toward 
this condition. In some societies a scarred face is a mark of distinction 
and is greatly cherished by the possessor. 

Malnutrition and behavior. Undernourished children have been 
shown to be more irritable, restless, and nervous than children who 
are adequately fed. It has also been shown that an increase in the 
learning of school children has followed an increase in thiamine (vitamin 
Bı) intake. Vitamin A deficiency in human beings produces what is 
known as "night blindness." Studies of the effect of vitamin deficiencies 
on behavior are becoming more numerous and may eventually shed ad- 
ditional light on behavior and adjustment problems of children." 

Encephalitis. This disease of the nervous system has been known 
to produce vast behavior alterations in children. The case of Blanche 
is a good illustration. 


Blanche was normal until the age of eight when suddenly encephalitis 
attacked her with crossing of the eyes, double vision, and sleepiness. Con- 
duct disorders appeared: tantrums, jealousy, overactivity, overaffectiveness, 
Obscenities, and sexual misdemeanors. On admission to the hospital she 
was wild, stole, broke things, upset dishes and trays, and lied about every- 
thing. She fought and kicked, laughed when she caused an older person to 
fall, and kicked a maid viciously. Following this she got in a tub and “as- 
sumed an expression of angelic innocence." ?* 


ENVIRONMENTAL BASIS OF BEHAVIOR 


In previous pages of this chapter, some of the biological and organic 
factors which influence the growth, development, and behavior of chil- 


* D. A, Laird, M. Levitan, and V. A. Wilson, “Nervousness in School Children as 
Related to Hunger and Diet," Medical Journal and Record, Vol. 134, 1931, pp. 494-499. 
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dren have been pointed out and discussed. It has constantly been 
reiterated, however, that there is a continuous reaction between the 
organism and the environment." The individual makes changes in the 
environment and the environment in turn produces profound changes 
in the individual and in his behavior. In some ways, however, it might 
be said that the environment possesses the "last word." No organism, 
regardless of its potentialities and basic qualities, can survive in the 
absence of a favorable environment. Two children of equal constitu- 
tional capacities or characteristics may develop in entirely different ways 
depending upon the nature of the environment in which they are reared. 
In this connection the sociologist Lynd makes the following comment: 


Persons in the great modal mass of our population are endowed with 
what we call “normal (i.e., most customary degrees of) intelligence.” 
From the moment of birth, the accidents of cultural status—for instance, 
whether one is born “north or south of the tracks"—begin to play up and 
to play down the potentialities of each person. As life progresses, culture 
writes cumulating differences recklessly into these individual lives." 


Terman’s 1528 gifted children (all had IQs above 135) did not turn 
out equally well. Although many of them became successful and dis- 
tinguished adults, 15 committed suicide, 13 became alcoholics, 6 had en- 
counters with the police or served prison sentences, 28 developed homo- 
sexual tendencies, and 271 have been divorced one or more times." 

The average teacher probably does not realize the tremendous sig- 
nificance of environmental and cultural factors as they affect the at- 
titudes, adjustments, and behavior of children. In the next few pages a 
brief résumé will be made of some of these non-biological conditions 
and the ways they influence behavior and personality of growing in- 
dividuals. 


? In this discussion of the effect of environment upon behavior, it is well to remember 
that environment affects the child as he perceives it, not as parents, teachers or others sce 
it. It would not be amiss to say that in a given schoolroom, there is not one environment 
but forty, and in a given home, not a single set of external circumstances, but as many as 
there are persons in the family. It is crucial, in attempts to understand children, that 
teachers find out how the child perceives the situations that surround him, Such а рго- 
cedure should greatly facilitate the prediction and control of youngsters’ behavior. For 
additional discussion of this point, see Arthur W. Combs and Donald Snygg, Individual 
Behavior, Revised Edition, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959. 

* Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? pp. 229-230. Copyright, 1939, by Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 

“ Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. Oden, The Gifted Group at Mid-Life: Thirty-Five 
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Effect of the Environment on Prenatal Development 


Actually the environment begins to affect the course of development 
of the individual as soon as he is conceived. This belief is reinforced by 
studies from the field of experimental embryology which have clearly 
shown that by altering the chemical environments of salamanders, 
squids, and other animals, marked changes in bodily structures can be 
brought about. In the case of the squid which normally has two eyes, 
a one-eyed specimen can be obtained by exposing the embryo to a 
solution of one per cent LiCl in sea water from twelve to forty-eight 
hours." For obvious reasons no such experiments have been performed 
with human embryos. Several studies have been made, however, of the 
effects of external stimulation upon the behavior of the human fetus. 
In one such study it was shown that it is possible successfully to condi- 
tion the unborn fetus.“ It is possible that left-handedness and other 
human characteristics may be in part due to prenatal conditioning. 


Some Effects of the Environment on Mental Development 


An increasing number of investigations have clearly shown the re- 
markable way that mental growth may be facilitated or retarded by fac- 
tors present in the environment. Of particular interest аге those studies 
which have been made of children reared in foster homes, and children 
reared in isolated and backward communities. 

Studies of children reared in foster homes. Studies by Skeels,“ Sko- 
дак,“ Harms,“ Snygg,'* Speer,** and others have all shown the beneficial 
effect upon IQs of children who have been taken from poor homes and 


“ Paul Weiss, Principles of Development, New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1939. 

“See John J. B. Morgan, Child Psychology, Third Edition, New York, Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1942, p. 46. E ы 3 

" D. K. Spelt, “Conditioned Responses in the Human Fetus," Psychological Bulletin, 
Vol. 35, 1938, pp. 712-713. ? x D 

" Harold M. Skeels, “Mental Development of Children in Foster Homes, Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, Vol. 2, 1938, pp. 33-43. " ) 

" Marie Skodak, “Children in Foster Homes: А Study of Mental Development," Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies of Child Welfare, Vol. 16, No. 1, 1939, 156 pp. ^ 

“Irene Е. Harms, Children with Inferior Social Histories: Their Development in 
Adoptive Homes, Unpublished Master's Thesis, University of Iowa, 1941. 1 

“Donald Snygg, "The Relation Between the Intelligence of Mothers and of Their 
Pes Living in Foster Homes," Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 52, 1938, pp. 

1-406. 

" George S. Speer, “Тһе Mental Development of Children of Feeble-minded and Normal 
Mothers," Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part П, Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture, 1940, pp. 309-314. 
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placed in superior adoptive homes or boarding houses. Two of thesc 
studies, the one by Skodak and the one by Speer, will be briefly reviewed. 

Skodak's investigation was based upon 154 children, 140 of which 
were illegitimate, and all of whom were placed for adoption under six 
months of age, the average age being 2.8 months. Тһе average IOs of the 
true mothers of these children was 88 as revealed by the Stanford-Binct 
test. The occupational levels of the true fathers were markedly below 
that found in the general population. 

Both true mothers and fathers were found to be on the whole socially 
inferior, shiftless, and irresponsible. The foster homes in which the chil- 
dren were placed were distinctly superior to the average run of homes, 
and in each case the home was rated as a good place in which to rear 
a child. Since the children were mere infants (average age, 2.8 months) 
at the time of adoption, no mental tests had been given them at that 
time. However, they were tested after they had lived with their foster 
parents nearly two years, and again after they had lived with them ap- 
proximately four years. On the first test, when the children were about 
two years old, the average IQ was found to be 116; on the second test, 
when the children had reached a mean age of four years and four months, 
the average IQ was 112. Both of these figures are well above the averages 
for the general population of children of the same ages. In referring to 
the Skodak study, George D. Stoddard states: “Children like these, if left 
in their own homes, would on the average show a mental retardation." ^" 
Ei find these children early reaching a most satisfactory intellectual 
evel. 

Speer made a study of 68 dependent children all of whose mothers 
were definitely feebleminded as judged by mental test results and social 
criteria. He says: “АП but one of the mothers were committed to state 
institutions for the mentally defective. The mean IQ of the mothers 
is 49.0, with a range from 38 to 64. The children have been placed in 
boarding homes? selected and supervised by the Children's Service 
League." ** The Children's Service League is the child caring agency 
responsible for all dependent children in Sangamon County, Illinois. 
The fathers of the children are described as being either unemployed 


* George D. Stoddard, The Meanii Intelli i р 
pany, 1043, pp. 356-357. ing of Intelligence, New York, The Macmillan Com 
Speer says: “The age at which these children have been placed has not been influenced 
by any factor other than the need for care. When the mother died, deserted, or was 
aia paper tae all neris s. the family under sixteen years of age were declared 
dependent and placed in boardin s." С. S. Spee . cit., 
Eid. p. S g homes Speer, op. cit., p. 311. 
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or engaged in unskilled labor and as being “irresponsible, alcoholic, 
epileptic, mentally ill, or venereally diseased.” 

In analyzing the mental test scores of these 68 children, Speer made the 
amazing discovery that children who were taken from their feebleminded 
mothers and impoverished environments very early in life had approxi- 
mately average intelligence quotients while those children who remained 
in their own homes with their feebleminded mothers for more extended 
periods of time were either mentally retarded or feebleminded. The 
amount of mental retardation was proportional to the number of years 
spent in the unfavorable environments. The exact figures for the Speer 
study are given in Table 1. It is seen that the twelve children who were 


Table 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF 105 OF 68 CHILDREN OF 
FEEBLEMINDED MOTHERS * 


AGE AT PLACEMENT, NUMBER MEDIAN IQ 
IN YEARS 
Oto 2 12 100.5 
245 5 19 83.7 
6to 8 12 74.6 
9 toll 9 71.5 
12 to 15 16 53.1 


* From Speer. 


taken from their own homes before they were three years old had, at 
the time of the testing, on the average, IQs of 100.5. On the other hand, 
the sixteen children who remained from 12 to 15 years in their definitely 
poor environments scored an average IQ of only 53.] on the tests. 

In commenting upon his study, Speer says: “Тһе data presented here 
do not support the position of agencies in refusing to place for adoption 
children of mentally deficient mothers. Insofar as the data of the present 
study are concerned, there is no reason why physically normal children 
of feebleminded mothers may not be placed for adoption, from their 
own homes, provided this is done before the third birthday." 5: 

Studies of children reared in isolated and backward communities. 
Тһе effect of the environment on the mental development of children 
is further illustrated by studies which have been made of children who 
have been born and reared in extremely atypical communities. ‘Two 


" George S. Speer, op. cit., p. 314. 
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very striking examples of such studies are those conducted by Gordon ** 
and by Sherman and Кеу.% 

Gordon tested 76 English canal boat children ranging in ages from 
4 to 14. For this purpose he used the Stanford-Binet Scale. In describ- 
ing these unique people he says, “Тһе Canal Boat population, as a rule, 
is born, lives, and dies on the boats. . . . These people appear to live 
very isolated lives with very little social intercourse. . . . When the 
boats remain in a town for loading and unloading, the children do not 
appear to mix readily with other children." He also states that thc 
children only attend school "about once a month for one to perhaps 
two and a half days." 

The test data secured for these 76 underprivileged children reveal 
two most interesting facts. Іп the fist place it was found that thc 
entire group was very much retarded as measured by the tests—the 
average IQ being 69.6. In the second place, it was found that thc 
extent of the dullness was proportional to the age of the child. Younger 
children who had spent fewer years in this impoverished environment 
had higher IQs than their older brothers and sisters. Тһе correlation 
between chronological age and IQ is usually zero, but for the canal boat 
children it was —.755, meaning that the older the child the lower thc 
ІО. How the IQs of the children dropped with age сап be seen from 


the data presented in Table 2. 
Table 2 


105 OF 76 CANAL BOAT CHILDREN ARRANGED 
ACCORDING TO AGE GROUPS * 


AGE OF CHILDREN NUMBER OF CASES AVERAGE IQ 
Яң 535,29 21 844 
8, 9,10 27 66.1 
11, 12, 15, 14 28 584 


* Adapted from Gordon. 


| At the conclusion of his study, Gordon states: “Тһе fact that there 
is a marked decrease in ‘intelligence’ with an increase of age, and that 
this is especially noticeable among children in the same family, suggests 


“Hugh Gordon, Mental and Scholastic Tests Among Retarded Children, Physically 
Defective, Canal Boat and Gipsy Children and Backward Children in Ordinary Elementar) 
Schools, Educational Pamphlets, No. 44, London, Board of Education, 1923, 92 pp. 
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very convincingly that the low average ‘intelligence’ of these children is 
not due to heredity. It may be due to environment, or to the lack of 
schooling, or to both combined." % The present writer would classify 
schooling as being part of the environment and hence conclude that 
the trends shown in Table 2 are due primarily to environmental factors. 

Sherman and Key ** tested 102 isolated mountain children and com- 
pared their intellectual ratings with 81 children who lived in a little 
town (Briarsville) only a few miles distant. They also studied the 
relationship of chronological age to IO for these groups. The mountain 
children lived in four hollows—Colvin, Needles, Oakton, and Rigby— 
which are located about 100 miles west of Washington, D.C., in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains. In Colvin Hollow, there is no road to the out- 
side world with the exception of a small trail; all the adults are illiterate 
except three; school is held most irregularly (a total of sixteen months 
over an cleven-year period), and many of the children do not know their 
last names. "They identify themselves, for example, as Sadie's Benny 
ог Dicy's Willie.” In the other three һоПоу the conditions though 
roughly comparable are probably somewhat superior to those of Colvin 
Hollow. For example, in Oakton Hollow the school term is approxi- 
mately four months each year; there is a combined general store and 
post office and “many of the inhabitants receive mail and an occasional 
magazine.” The town of Briarsville is located at the base of the moun- 
tains to the south of the hollows, has hard surface roads connecting it 
with principal cities of Virginia, has a four-room modern school with 
three well-trained teachers, has a good general store, telephones, and 
receives newspapers. 

On the mental tests which were administered, the average intelligence 
quotient of the Briarsville children was higher than that of the mountain 
children in every instance. For example, on the National Intelligence 
Test, the average IO of the mountain children (N — 24) was 61.2, 
while the average IQ of the Briarsville children (N — 50) was 96.1 An 
analysis of relationship of age to IO showed for the mountain children 
à tremendous drop in IQ with increasing age. For the Briarsville children 
there was a slight drop in IQ with increasing age but not nearly so 
marked as for the mountain children. Of the mountain children those 
living in Colvin Hollow had the lowest mental ratings. From the stand- 
point of social development it should be remembered that Colvin Hol- 
low also ranked lowest. 


= Hugh Gordon, op. cit., p. 44. 
" Sherman and Key, op. cit. 
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Sherman and Key conclude that “the expression of intelligence, as 
measured by standardized tests, depends in a large measure upon the 
opportunities to gather information and upon the requirements made 
upon the individual by his environment.” 5 

In both the Gordon study and the one by Sherman and Key, thc 
average IOs of the underprivileged groups were much below the norms 
for typical children. Furthermore, the older children had lower 105 
than the younger children. This of course does not mean that thesc 
children were "dull" or “feebleminded” as these terms are generally used. 
These data, in the opinion of the writer, clearly show instead that these 
groups were greatly retarded in skills which have been mastered by chil- 
dren reared in more favorable environments. 


Effects of the Environment upon Personality 


Environmental factors not only play a most important role in the 
mental development of the individual, but also have much to do with 
the type of character and personality he will develop. The effects of the 
culture upon the attitudes, ideals, and behavior patterns of individuals 
have been clearly shown by social anthropologists °° who have studied 
various primitive peoples. 

The mountain-dwelling Arapesh of New Guinea,® for example, are 
a highly cooperative, peaceful, docile, and unaggressive type of people. 
Their children seldom show temper tantrums or steal and Не. One 
hundred miles away from the Arapesh, however, lives the river-dwelling 
Mundugumor tribe. These people are highly competitive, suspicious of 
one another, aggressive, and violent. Among the lake-dwelling Tcham- 
buli, also a tribe in New Guinea, the roles of men and women are com- 
pletely reversed from what they are in American culture. The women 
do the farming, fishing, hunting, and other heavy work, while the men 
stay at home, look after the children, and devote themselves to artistic 
pursuits. The women thus develop typically masculine personalities and 
the men appear effeminate according to our standards. These differences 

“Ор, cit., p. 289. 
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in tempcrament and personality found to exist between the Arapesh, 
Mundugumor, and Tchambuli peoples can be traced very definitely to 
their respective systems of social organization and methods of child 
rearing. 

Even in our own society, we have subcultures or classes each of 
which lcave their marks on the personality of the individuals belonging 
to them. Allison Davis brings this out very clearly in discussing the 
relationship of the caste and class structure of American society to the 
personality development of adolescents. He Says: 


Lower-class culture, white or Negro, organizes adolescent behavior with 
regard to aggression, sexual relations, age roles, and family roles, to men- 
tion only a few of the basic types of relationships into patterns which 
differ radically from those of middle-class adolescents. . . . In the middle 
Class, aggression is clothed in the conventional forms of "initiative," or 
"ambition," or even “progressiveness,” but in the lower class it more often 
appears unabashed as physical attack, or as threats of and encouragement 
of physical attack. . . . The lower classes not uncommonly teach their 
Children and adolescents to strike out with fist or knife and be certain 
to hit first. Both girls and boys at adolescence may curse their father to 
his face or even attack him with fists, sticks, or axes in free-for-all family 
encounters. Husbands and wives sometimes stage pitched battles in the 
home, wives have their husbands arrested, and husbands try to break in 
or burn down their own homes when locked out. Such fights with fists or 
Weapons, and the whipping of wives occurs sooner or later in many lower- 
class families. They may not appear today, nor tomorrow, but they will 
appear if the observer remains long enough to see them." 


Much evidence in recent years has also clearly shown the effect of 
family influences upon the personality development of the child.* 
Neurotic parents are often directly responsible for similar traits found 
in their children. Children who are rejected by their parents are very 
likely to be aggressive, negativistic, quarrelsome, rebellious, or untruth- 
ful. Тһе over-protected child is likely to be submissive, anxious, and 
lacking іп self-reliance. The Viennese psychologist, Alfred Adler, and his 
Students have also stressed the importance of such other family mem- 
bers as brothers, sisters, and grandparents as factors influencing the 


" Allison Davis, “Socialization and Adolescent Personality" in Forty-Third Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, Adolescence, 1944, p. 209. Quoted 
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character and personality of the child. For example, Dr. Rudolph 
Dreikurs states: 


Тһе child's position іп the family entails a great variety of trials and 
stimulates the development of certain traits and qualities. The second- 
born child is generally more active in good and in evil; he acts as if hc 
had to make up for lost time. The first-born, on the other hand, may be 
troubled his whole life long by the feeling that his position is under threat.“ 


Although the evidence with respect to birth order per se and per- 
sonality is somewhat confused and unconvincing, there is little question 
but that certain situations and relationships resulting from a child's 
position in the family order of succession do have marked effects upon 
his behavior and personality. 

In concluding this chapter, the writer would like to cite the excellent 
statement of the psychologist Kurt Lewin. He Says: 


One can say that behavior and development depend upon the state of 
the person and his environment, B — F (P, E). In this equation the 
person P and his environment E have to be viewed as variables which 
are mutually dependent upon each other. In other words, to understand 
or to predict behavior, the person and his environment have to be con- 
sidered as one constellation of interdependent factors. 


The teacher who would understand, control, and predict the behavior 
of children must, therefore, (1) know the child, his physical condition, 
needs, and abilities, and (2) know the environmental, social, and cultural 
forces which are acting upon him. 


SUMMARY 


Тһе behavior of a child at any given moment is the result of biological 
and environmental factors operating simultaneously. The child behaves 
as he does because he is a human being with needs, and because he is 
surrounded by environmental and cultural forces which determine how 
these needs shall be met. In this chapter the effect upon child behavior of 
various physical, biological, and social conditions has been traced. It has 


" Rudolph Dreikurs, Manual Child Gui е / hi “dw: 
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been shown, for example, how the action of the glands affects personality, 
and how sensory and physical defects may alter behavior. Equal atten- 
tion has been given to the effects of cultural variations upon personality 
and conduct. Children from isolated and backward communities have 
been shown to deviate downward from the usual norms on standard tests 
of intelligence. Children taken from “poor” homes and placed in “su- 
perior" foster homes have shown marked increases in mental test scores. 
In the realm of personality, evidence has been presented that children 
from the lower socio-economic classes show characteristics which are 
markedly different from those of children in the middle class. The effects 
of interfamily relationships on the child's development have also been 
noted. 

The point has been amply documented that what children are to be- 
come depends in no small part upon influences arising from the school 
and other educational agencies. Human nature is highly modifiable and 
teachers have a crucial role to play in the process of producing desired 
changes in children's behavior. To understand the child the teacher must 
(1) know him as a biological organism with needs and goals, and (2) 
must know the social and psychological environment of which һе is 
а part. 
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QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Do you agree with John B. Watson, the behaviorist, that there is no such 
thing as the inheritance of talent and temperament? State your own 
position and support it with what facts and observations you have. 

2. Read a recent article on the effect of the glands upon personality. Write 
a brief summary and also give a critical cvaluation of the article. 

3. Do you believe children should be assigned to classes on the basis of their 
IOs? Give a list of reasons why they should or should not be so grouped. 

4. Are children of some races mentally inferior to those of other races? De- 
fend your answer with evidence from research. 

5. Summarize some of the differences in behavior you yourself have noticed 
between middle-class children and those from the lower class. 

6. It has sometimes been said that Italians are unusually musical, that 


Scotchmen are stingy, and that Englishmen lack a sense of humor. Do 
you believe this? Explain your answer. 
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. Should a teacher try to change the personalities of some of the children 


in his room? If so, how can this be done? 


. Do you believe the school can change the tested IQs of certain children? 


Give examples and facts to support your conclusion. 


. Read two or three articles on birth order and its effect upon intelligence 


or personality. What do they show? 


. Statistics show that both men and women are taller today than they were 


fifty years ago. What are some possible explanations? 
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GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
DURING CHILDHOOD 


THE EVENTS OF CHILDHOOD AND THE DEVELOPMENTAL TRENDS IN THESE 
early years cast long shadows into the future. The teacher, whatever аре 
his pupils, would do well to study these formative years. He must do so, 
first, because he may have an important part in shaping future develop- 
ment; second, because he can only understand the person as he is now by 
knowing what has gone before; and, finally, because he will inevitably 
work with children whose early development has been impaired and who 
will need skillful help and guidance to overcome their difficulties. 

The period of childhood may be divided into five stages, viz., the 
neonatal period (birth to about four weeks), infancy (four weeks to 
two years), preschool period (two to six years), middle childhood (six 
to nine years), and preadolescence (nine years to puberty which of 
course ushers in adolescence) .' 

This chapter will focus attention upon the period of childhood, par- 
ticularly upon middle childhood, and the next chapter will deal with the 
adolescent. In each chapter, major developmental trends will be noted, 
and the meaning of these trends for education will be discussed. Ad- 
ditional work with primary resources in child development and child 
psychology as represented in footnotes and bibliographic material is 
needed by the prospective elementary teacher just as the prospective high 

' David P. Ausubel, Theories and Problems of Child Development, New York, Grune 
and Stratton, 1957, pp. 17-18. 
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school teacher must pursue further the material about adolescents pre- 
sented in Chapter 4. 


GENERAL NATURE OF GROWTH 


'There are a number of principles regarding growth which should be 
understood by teachers and others who work with children. In the first 
place growth is continuous and gradual rather than saltatory. Although 
growth is continuous it may be somewhat more rapid at certain stages 
than at others. For example, the child during the first year of life grows 
in height more rapidly than in any subsequent one year period. The fact 
of continuity of growth, however, makes it possible to project curves and 
to make predictions regarding future growth with some degree of ac- 
curacy. Nancy Bayley? for instance has developed a set of tables which 
can be used for predicting adult height from the child’s present height 
and skeletal age. A child’s mental capacity at age 9 or 10 is also a fairly 
reliable indicator of what it will be at age 12 or 13 provided the environ- 
ment is held reasonably constant. Although growth in a given trait can 
be predicted to some extent, it is most difficult if not impossible to pre- 
dict growth in one aspect of personality from the rate of growth in an- 
other. The typical child has many “ages.” Thus a child who is 10 years 
old chronologically might have a mental age of 12, a social age of 8, a 
dental age of 9, a reading age of 7, and a weight age of 13.° The teacher 
who wishes to match teaching with the developmental level of the child, 
must clearly understand that unevenness of growth in the several traits is 
more often the rule than not. A curriculum based upon chronological age 
alone or on mental age alone, for example, will fall short of ministering 
to the needs of the whole child. 


FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS OF THE CHILD 


In Chapter 2, reference was made to the physical or tissue needs 
(drives) of the child, e.g., need for food, air, liquid, activity, and rest. 
In addition to these biological needs, every child in our society (and 


*Nancy Bayley, "Table for Predicting Adult Height from Skeletal Age and Present 
Height,” Journal of Pediatrics, Vol. 28, 1936, pp. 49-64. 

"A social age of 8 means that a child is as advanced socially as the average 8-year-old; 
Esa a dental age of 9 indicates that the child is as advanced in dentition as the average 
-year-old. 
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possibly in all human societies), possesses certain social or personality 
needs.* These latter needs are sometimes referred to as sociogenic or 
learned needs. They are, however, among the most powerful of the 
human needs. No child can develop properly or learn effectively whose 
personality needs are disregarded. The teacher should constantly ask 
himself if the activities of the classroom are ministering to these needs of 
children. Among the important personality needs are the following: 


1. Need for status. Every child wants recognition and attention. He craves 
the esteem of his teachers, parents, and peers. 

2. Need for security. Children desire regularity and stability in their lives. 
Too much uncertainty as to how they stand in their group or excessive 
anxiety as to whether they will pass or fail a course creates a very un- 
wholesome condition for them. 

3. Need for affection. Everyone craves love. The good teacher is one who 
genuinely likes his pupils. A child becomes uneasy and restless when he 
discovers that he is not liked by his teacher. 

4. Need for independence. Children want to take responsibility and to make 
choices which are commensurate with their abilities. The wise teacher 
will give children an opportunity to satisfy this need in the many class- 
room activities which are arranged. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF CHILDHOOD 


Individuals of every age group have problems which must be success- 
fully solved if normal adjustment is to be maintained. The adolescent, 
for example, must deal with such tasks as attaining emotional independ- 
ence from his parents, and developing new relations with age mates of 
both sexes. The young adult has such special problems as learning to live 
with a spouse, rearing children, and securing a place for himself in the 
occupational world. The middle aged adult has such new problems as 
living harmoniously with adolescent children in the family, adjusting to 
physiological changes occurring during the menopause, if a woman, or 
adjusting to decline in general physical capacity, if a man. Still older 
people often have such unique problems to deal with as adjusting to 
retirement, or living alone after the death of a husband or wife. Robert 
J. Havighurst has made a special study of the typical and somewhat 
unique problems facing human beings at various stages of their existence. 


“Бог a good discussion of biogenic and sociogenic motives see Muzafer Sherif and 


Carolyn W. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology, Revi Editi 4 
and Brothers, 1956, Chapter 11. xi oe йл cias 
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He calls these problems or special learning activities “developmental 
tasks." He has suggested nine basic problems or tasks of infancy and early 
childhood, and nine tasks for the period of middle childhood.* They are 
as follows: 


Inrancy AND EanLv CHILDHOOD 


. Learning to walk 

. Learning to take solid foods 

. Learning to talk 

. Learning to control the elimination of body wastes 

- Learning sex differences and sexual modesty 

. Achieving physiological stability 

. Forming simple concepts of social and physical reality 

. Learning to relate oneself emotionally to parents, siblings, and other people 
- Learning to distinguish right and wrong and developing a conscience 
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Міро Снпоноор 


. Learning physical skills necessary for ordinary games i 

. Building wholesome attitudes toward oneself as a growing organism 
. Learning to get along with age mates 

. Learning an appropriate masculine or feminine social role 

. Developing fundamental skills in reading, writing, and calculating 
. Developing concepts necessary for everyday living 

. Developing conscience, morality, and a scale of values 

. Achieving personal independence Mic 

- Developing attitudes toward social groups and institutions 


Most of the above tasks listed for infancy and early childhood are 
either mastered or will be along the road toward mastery at the time the 
child enters school. The tasks of middle childhood, however, face the 
child during the period he is under the guidance of the school. Т eachers 
have the responsibility of helping the child to solve these and similar 
problems which are particularly important at this stage of his develop- 
ment. The child who fails to master the important developmental tasks 
of children of his age group is in for trouble. Such failure will have 
unfortunate effects upon his personality development and his ability to 
deal with the more advanced tasks facing him at later stages of develop- 
ment. 
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° Robert J. Havighurst, Human Development and Education, pp. 9-41. Copyright, 1953, 
by Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 
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PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Health, energy, rate of growth, and general physical fitness contribute 
both directly and indirectly to success in school and to mental and per- 
sonality development. Knowledge about а child's physical nature may be 
revealing in studying his behavior in his home and at school, and may 
give clues about his attitudes toward himself and others. The child who 
is fatigued may be irritable, the child who is malnourished may lack 
energy required by school tasks and, as already noted in Chapter 2, the 
child whose level of physical development is at variance with that of his 
friends may feel insecure or ashamed. One of the writers knew a woman 
student who, when in junior high, was over six feet tall. On the first day 
of school in the eighth grade, this student, as was the custom, stood by 
her seat until the teacher entered the room; whereupon the teacher 
reprimanded the girl for standing on her chair instead of the floor. Such 
remarks, involving physical deviations of any kind may cut deeply into a 
sensitive child. А better understanding of physical development and of 
normal variations may help to avoid such obvious psychological damage. 


Use of Height and Weight Norms 


Comparisons of children with others of the same sex and age or with 
their own past growth trends can be helpful indicators of acute or chronic 
physical disorders. One obvious difficulty in the use of norms is that they 
may be based on average body builds, and may mistakenly assume that 
what is average is optimal." Simply because a child is smaller or shorter 
than others may have no significance at all. Consequently it is common 
for schools and pediatricans to use predictive schemes based upon а 
child's past growth and body type. Wetzel, Massler, and Hall ° have 
all devised charts and graphs for this purpose. Note on the chart in 
Figure 2 that a teacher or the child himself may record successive growth 


*D. M. Hall, "Determining Healthy Grow : š " 
Quarry, val 44, 1953 pi. Жету у Growth for 4-H Club Members,” Research 
orman Геше], “Physical Fitness in Terms of Physique, Development ат ] Basal 
MS Journal of the American Medical Association, Vol. 116, "a 1187-1 195. For 
су арс. and lucid explanation of the use of the Wetzel Стій, see Ногасе В. English, 
гез ARN bos — Henry Holt and Company, 1951, рр. 282-286 
M. Massler and T. $ i 'N "Ww en," Chi 
velot Sie D E or of 'Normal" Weight in Children," Child De 
* D. M. Hall, op. cit. 
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points according to the legend accompanying the figure. As may be seen, 
a ten-ycar-old boy who was 53 inches tall and weighed 66 pounds would 
have a body type index of 76 and would be near the average (solid line 
marked 10 y) for all boys at that age. A ten-year-old girl who weighed 94 
pounds and was 54 inches tall would fall in the channel for a body type 
index of 84, and would be as heavy as the average twelve-year-old girl 
(dotted line marked 12 y). When successive measurements show that a 
child has crossed channels, a physical examination is indicated. Hall, who 
devised the chart shown in Figure 2, maintains that, though there are 
exceptions, he does not generally find a child below channel 72 or above 
80 who is physically fit as far as physical strength is concerned. 

If the school does not use devices such as those shown in Figure 2, the 
most sensitive single measure for successive check points would be body 
weight, for it is a fairly sensitive indicator of environmental conditions 
such as disease, nutrition, and emotional factors.'^ 


Motor Development 


At all ages many school activities are posited on the assumption that 
practice and growth have yielded sufficient development to allow for 
active participation by all pupils. Everything from the carly use of scis- 
sors and crayons to the fine hand-eye coordination demanded by me- 
chanical drawing necessitates a certain degree of motor development. It 
therefore behooves teachers and curriculum builders to be aware of 
normal developmental expectations. For example, Ausubel has as- 
serted that we should not expect handwriting of any reasonable quality 
before age nine. 

Following are some generalizations about motor development that 
should be useful guides for teachers. 

. Children (especially boys) place a high premium upon physical strength, 
vigor, and coordination. In fact there is probably a closer relation between 
popularity and strength, than between popularity and IQ." M. 

2. Growth of muscle mass precedes its functional development, hence it is 

not uncommon to find children who look big enough to be well coordi- 

nated but who are in fact functionally immature. This is truly one of life's 
hazards for the larger child for whom the world has unreasonable expecta- 
tions, 


-- 


* Ausubel, op. cit, р. 505. 
" Ibid., p. 515 d ) 
"L, W. McCrow and J. W. Talbert, “Sociometric Status and Athletic Ability of Junior 
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3. Motor skills in one area (such as running, jumping, etc.) do not correlate 

highly with those in other areas such as manual dexterity. 

4. There is also only a slight relationship between a child's mental ability and 
his motor skill. 

. Lack of self-confidence may preclude a child's receiving sufficient oppor- 
tunities for the necessary practice in developing motor skills, e.g., the child 
who is over-protected at home often shrinks from contact games, thus los- 
ing the opportunity both for the learning of the physical skills involved, 
and for important social contacts. The direct means of helping this sort of 
child is to help him acquire motor skills. 


vi 


Physical Fitness 


While health and growth of children have greatly improved during the 
past quarter century, physical fitness seems to have deteriorated. Too 
many children are overweight, and too few acquire muscular strength 
and tonus anywhere near the level of which they are capable. Awareness 
of this problem is reflected in the Presidential Conferences on Fitness of 
American Youth." In these conferences, leading authorities on physical 
education, medicine, and recreation have suggested means by which 
schools and communities can improve physical fitness. Many schools now 
give a diagnostic test of fitness just as they give tests of mental growth 
and school achievement. 

Just how clearly physical fitness relates to mental alertness, energy, and 
health is largely undetermined. In any case there is evidence as noted 
before that the physically inept and weak child is unduly penalized by 
his age mates. Fitness is thus both a goal to be sought as a recognized 
part of the school's responsibility, and as a remedial measure to help 
children gain acceptance by their social group. 


MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 


Growth in mental ability is very rapid during early childhood and the 
intermediate years, and gradually tapers off in late adolescence; hence it 
is a negatively accelerated curve whose exact form has never been de- 
termined. In Figure 3 is shown schematically what the curve might look 


? D. M. Hall, "The Value of Exercise and Physical Fitness" in L. M. Fraley, Warren 
R. Johnson, B. H. Massey (Editors), Physical Education and Healthful Living, New 
York, Prentice-Hall Inc., 1954, pp. 98-117. +. uiu 

" National Conference on Fitness of Secondary Youth, Youth and Fitness, Washington, 
D.C., American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1959. 
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like. This curve, if it accurately represents the facts, indicates that about 
one-half of an individual's mental stature as measured by existing instru- 
ments, is reached by the age of three, and that the terminal point occurs 
at about 21 years of age. Both E. L. Thorndike and Florence L. Good- 
enough have gathered evidence which seems to support the assumptions 
made in drawing Figure 3. (See footnote 56 of this chapter for a refer- 
ence to the Thorndike-Goodenough evidence. ) 


Consistency of Mental Growth 


School teachers are usually very much interested in the child's IO. 
They feel that this information will provide them with a measure of what 
the child can do at the present and also provide them with an indication 
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Figure 3. Theoretical Curve of Mental Development. 


of what the child will be able to do in the future. The ТО of a child, 
however, does not give a sure answer to either of these questions. In the 
first place, it must be recognized that the correlation between mental 
test scores and school achievement seldom is higher than .60. This means 
that many factors other than intelligence enter into school success. 
Teaching methods, the child's interests, and emotional security have 
much to do with his performance at all educational levels. A child with 
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ап IO of 100 who is highly motivated and who feels secure may do much 
better work in the first grade, for example, than a child with an IO of 
130 who is uninterested in school or who has severe personality problems. 
When it comes to predicting what a child's future IQ will be when his 
present IO is known, much difficulty and inaccuracy can also result. It is 
a well known fact that the test scores obtained on children before the age 
of two bear little relationship to scores obtained on the same children 
later in life. 15 Even IQs obtained on children at the first- or second-grade 
levels may be quite different from those obtained on these same children 
when they are in high school. Data obtained in the Harvard Growth 
Study, have shown that the correlation between mental scores at age 
seven and age sixteen is only slightly above .50."° 

Probably the most thorough study of IO stability is one conducted at 
the Institute of Child Development at the University of California.” 
Two hundred and fifty-two children were given mental tests at specified 
periods over a span of several years. The results showed that between ages 
6 and 18, the IOs of almost 60 per cent of the group changed 15 or more 
points; the IQs of a third of the group changed 20 or more points; and 
the IQs of 9 per cent of the group changed 30 or more points. The IQs 
of 15 per cent of the group shifted less than 10 IQ points, but the IQs 
of some individuals changed as much as 50 points. The authors conclude 
from their study that the “fluctuations in the scores of individual children 
indicate the need for utmost caution in the predictive use of a single test 
score, or even two such scores. This finding seems of especial importance 
since many plans for individual children are made by schools, juvenile 
courts, and mental hygiene clinics on the basis of a single mental test 
score. Specifically it should be noted that a prediction based on a 6-year 
test would be wrong to the extent of 20 IO points for one out of three 
children by the age of 18 years, and to the extent of 15 IQ points for 
approximately six out of ten children.” 18 

"Е. N, Freeman and С. D. Flory, "Growth in Intellectual Ability as Measured by 


Repeated Tests," Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, Vol. Il, 


No. 2, Washington, D.C., National Research Council, 1937. 

"J. E. Anderson, “Тһе Prediction of Terminal Intelligence from Infant and Preschool 
Tests,” Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture, Part 1, Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 1940, pp. 385-403. — 

"М.Р. Honzik, J. W. Macfarlane and L. Allen, “Тһе Stability of Mental Test Per- 
formance between Two and Eighteen Years," Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 17, 
1948, pp. 309-324, 

"This quotation taken from Raymond G. Kuhlen and George G. Thompson, Psycho- 
"cd Studies of Human Development, New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952, 
P. 158. 
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Mental test scores may be altered by emotional conditions, cultural 
factors, and environmental deprivation. Moreover, since there is no single 
test scale for all ages it is necessary to equate scales that do not fit to- 
gether on the same dimension." The result as previously noted is an in- 
ability to predict with much accuracy eventual mental development from 
mental test scores obtained during the early years of life. 


Language Development 


On the average, children begin to talk when they are about fifteen 
months of age. Any given child may, however, vary greatly from this gen- 
eral norm. Some children utter their first word as early as eight months 
of age, while it is not at all uncommon for others to be as old as twenty 
months or even two years before this happens. The age at which a child 
starts to talk has often been regarded as symptomatic of his future mental 


Table 3 


SIZE OF VOCABULARY AT DIFFERENT 
GRADE LEVELS * 


GRADE BASIC DERIVED TOTAL 
1 16,900 7,100 24,000 
22,000 12,000 34,000 
3 26,000 18,000 44,000 
4 26,200 18,800 45,000 
5 28,500 22,500 51,000 
6 31,500 18,000 49,500 
7 35,000 20,000 55,000 
36,000 20,000 56,000 

* From Smith. 


development. Although there is a positive relationship between onset of 
talking and later mental development, the correlation is far from being 
perfect. Any parent who attempts to predict his child's future mental 
ability from the age at which he began to talk is likely to make a very 
serious error. It is known, of course, that idiots never learn to talk, but 
on the other hand it is also not uncommon for very highly intelligent in- 
dividuals to be slow in developing language. In TTerman's ° group of 


" Nancy Bayley, "On the Growth of Intelli Ac ^ 
1955, pp. 805-816. ntelligence," American Psychologist, Vol. 10, 
? L. M. Terman, et al., "Mental and Physical Traits of a ‘Thousand Gifted Children,” 
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gifted high school children there were some who did not learn to talk 
until they were two, two and one-half, or even three years of age. 

Although the development of vocabulary in the typical child appears 
to proceed rather slowly at first, there is very marked acceleration in this 
regard during the last few years in the preschool period. Smith ?' has re- 
ported that the average child knows 16,900 basic words by the time he 
enters the first grade. The growth of vocabulary from Grade 1 through 
Grade 8 is shown in Table 3. 


Sex Differences 


During the elementary school years in our culture, there are some 
rather striking sex differences with respect to mental development and 
school achievement. Although the average mental ability of boys and 
girls seems to be equal or is made by the test constructors to be equal age 
for age,22 it is noted that girls exceed the boys on the language parts of 
the mental tests while boys are superior to girls on mathematical and 
mechanical parts of such tests. On school achievement tests the results 
are similar. Girls on the average are superior to boys in reading, knowl- 
edge of vocabulary, and use of language. Boys show a superiority in arith- 
metic achievement. Willard Olson has stated that at the University of 
Michigan laboratory school comparisons have been made of the growth 
curves in reading and language for boys and girls from the same family. 
He states: “Age for age the girls regularly exceed the boys in eight out of 
ten comparisons where five out of ten would be the result of chance." So 
far as overall school achievement is concerned, it can probably be said 
that girls excel boys in the elementary school.?? 

Some of these sex differences are unquestionably related to differences 
in the ways boys and girls are reared in our society. We expect somewhat 
different behavior from boys and girls and the results are in line with 
these expectancies. There is some evidence, however, that girls of ele- 
mentary school age are slightly more mature from a physiological stand- 
point than the boys. For example, during this period the average 


? Mary K. Smith, “Measurement of the Size of General English Vocabulary Through 
the Elementary Grades and High School," Genetic Psychology Mog, Vol. 24, 1941, 


рр. 311-345. 2 4 А 
= Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Third 


Revision, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960, p. 38. 
= Willard C. Olson, Child Developmixt, Second Edition, Boston, D. С. Heath, 1959, 


Pp. 155-156. 
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anatomic index of girls exceeds that of boys.** This index is based upon 
the percentage of the area of the wrist showing ossification. During the 
elementary school period, girls are also consistently more advanced in their 
dentition that boys.” Olson goes so far as to say that the differences 
reported between boys and girls are in a sense not sex differences but 
maturity differences. . . . Boys of a given age continue to achieve and 
behave in a manner consistent with somewhat younger girls. 

Because of the difference in rate of maturing between boys and girls, 
it has been suggested from time to time that girls be allowed to enter the 
first grade at age five while boys would enter at six. This procedure might 
eliminate some of the disparity which now exists in the relative maturity 
of boys and girls as they pass through school, and should probably be 
subjected to experimental study. It should be remembered, however, that 
the differences which exist among girls and the range of differences which 
exist among boys of a given age are much greater than the average differ- 
ences which exist between the sexes. No plan will eliminate individual 
differences in the classroom. ‘The wise and effective teacher will always 


have to provide for a wide range of maturity levels in each class which is 
taught. 


PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Effect of Early Infant Experience on Personality 


Freudians have long held that the experiences of early infancy leave 
lasting marks on the individual's personality. They have been especially 
concerned with the effect of infantile suckling, excretory, and genital ex- 
perience on adult personality 2 Pediatricians, psychiatrists, and psychol- 
ogists, who follow Freudian theories have advocated certain systems of 
infant care which they believe will promote sound personality develop- 
ment. In general, they have advocated breast feeding rather than bottle 


“В.Т. Baldwin, L. M. Busby, and H. V, Garside, “Anatomic Growth of Children,” 
uec кілі PM in Child Welfare, Vol. 4, No. 1, 1928. 
syche Cattell, Dentition as а Меаѕщ Maturi і e 
Ha aire А, re of Maturity, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


? S. Freud, New Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysi: k 
ас Ме оп Psychoanalysis, New York, W. W. Norton 
7 See L. K. Frank, “The Fundamental Needs of the Child,” Mental Hygiene, Vol. 22, 
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feeding, late and lenient bowel and bladder training, and lack of rigid 
scheduling in feeding. The specific conclusions of the Freudians, how- 
ever, are open to some question in view of the fact that experimental data 
do not always support their theories. Orlansky,** an anthropologist, has 
brought together an excellent summary of existing objective studies 
dealing with the effects of such things as nursing experiences, mothering, 
sphincter training, and restraint of motion on personality development. 
He concluded that there was no evidence that breast-fed babies were 
better adjusted in later life than bottle-fed babies, or that children who 
received carly or late sphincter training were particularly different from 
other children. What seemed to be important was the total context in 
which the child was reared, rather than some specific method of handling 
the child. Support for this position can be found in Benedict's 29 study 
of the effects of swaddling on various groups of European children. She 
concluded that the child’s character is not determined by the overt de- 
tails of early infant care, but by attitudes and motives communicated to 
the child by the mother in connection with the practices employed. It 
would thus appear that whether a child is to become a well-adjusted adult 
depends to a great extent upon whether he is loved, accepted, and is made 
to feel secure in the home rather than whether he is fed from the breast, 
bottle, or cup. 


Family Relationships and Personality Development 


The general conditions existing in homes from which children come 
have been shown to have marked effects upon children’s behavior and 
personality. An important study in this area was conducted by Baldwin *° 
at the Fels Research Institute. He explored the consequences of democ- 
тасу in the home upon the personality development of 67 children who 
were approximately four years of age. These children were observed in 
free play situations in the nursery school. Their behavior was recorded 
on a rating scale by independent observers who also rated the extent to 
which the homes from which the children came were democratically or 
autocratically operated. Democracy in the home was found to produce 


^ Harold Orlansky, "Infant Care and Personality," Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 46, 
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children who were active, aggressive, fearless, planful, curious, noncon- 
forming, and more likely to be nursery-school leaders than average. Chil 
dren from authoritarian homes tended to be quiet, well-behaved, socially 
unaggressive, and restricted in curiosity, originality, and fancifulness. 
In a California investigation involving the developmental study of 500 
nursery-school children over a three-year period, it was reported that 
children coming from homes where parents disagree on methods of disci- 
pline are much more often problem cases than are children whose parents 
agree on methods of control.** 

Further evidence of the effect of family influences upon personality 
has been found in studies of delinquency. In one such study 22 the in- 
vestigators found three types of delinquent children, (a) an unsocializcd 
aggressive group, (b) a socialized delinquent group, and (c) an emo- 
tionally disturbed delinquent group. The unsocialized aggressive boys 
predominantly came from homes where they had experienced parental 
rejection; the socialized delinquents were better accepted at home than 
the aggressive delinquents and came from larger families, but were reared 
under conditions of extremely lax discipline. The emotionally disturbed 
delinquent tended to be the unfavored child in his family and to come 
from a smaller family than either of the other two groups. In another 
study of problem children, Sloman * analyzed the family backgrounds 
of 62 individuals who were referred to the Chicago Juvenile Court. All 
the cases in the particular group were “planned for” children, i.e., chil- 
dren who were originally wanted by their parents and whose births were 
definitely scheduled. The findings revealed that many of these children 
had been wanted in an effort to remedy marital difficulties. The largest 
number, however, were children of compulsive and perfectionistic type 
mothers who liked to plan everything and who were often disappointed 
when their children failed to meet their expectations as to sex or achieve- 
ment. This study seemed to imply that whether a child was planned for 
or not was of little importance so far as the child’s character and per- 
sonality were concerned. The really crucial point was whether or not he 
was wanted and made to feel secure after he arrived! 


" Ruth Pearson Koshuk, “Developmental Records of 500 Nursery School Children,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 16, December, 1947, pp. 134-148. 
' Richard L. Jenkins and Sylvia Glickman, “Patterns of Personality Organization Among 
Delinquents,’ The Nervous Child, Vol. 6, July, 1947, pp. 329-339, 
Sophie S. Sloman, “Emotional Problems in ‘Planned for’ Children,” American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 18, July, 1948, pp. 523-528. 
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Personality Change with Age 


What changes in personality take place with advancing age? Harsh 
and Schrickel?* traced the typical stages of personality development 
revealed by individuals from infancy to old age. Perhaps the most 
significant difference they noted between the adult and childhood per- 
sonality was that the adult personality was more rigid than that of the 
child. Adults strove for a more limited set of goals than did children or 
adolescents, for example, and sought a continuously slower and more 
regular tempo of living. Hartley and others ** investigated the relation 
of age to children’s ethnic frames of reference. They found that children 
three and one-half to four and one-half years of age usually replied by 
giving their own name when asked the question, “What are you?” For 
the age group four and one-half to five and one-half this type of response 
was still given by some children, but many began, at that age, to use 
ethnic designations rather than personal ones. From the age five and one- 
half on, the child’s conception of himself and others tended to be ex- 
pressed almost entirely in ethnic terms. He considered himself or his 
neighbor as “American,” “colored,” “Jewish,” “Catholic,” “Italian,” and 
“Spanish.” 

Remmers and Weltman * found older children (Grades 11 and 12) 
to be less like their parents in attitude patterns than younger children 
(Grades 9 and 10). This is a trend which would be expected in view of 
the strong drive for emancipation from the family found during adoles- 
cence, 


Children’s Fears 


The best available evidence indicates that children are born with few 
if any specific fears. The psychologist John В. Watson held that the new- 
born child showed fear or startle reactions only to very loud noises or to 
loss of support in the act of being dropped. The great number of fears 
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and anxieties held by children at the various age levels must, therefore, 
be attributed to learning. The child learns to be fearful of objects, per- 
sons, or situations in a variety of contexts although the basic principle of 
learning involved is usually the same. This principle is known as con- 
ditioning." The child who has had unfortunate or terrifying experiences 
in the presence of some object, person, or situation tends to be fearful of 
these same objects or situations in the future. Numerous examples could 
be cited. The child who possesses an irrational fear of dogs may have been 
jumped upon by a dog and seriously threatened on a previous occasion. 
The child who fears school teachers may have been humiliated by a given 
teacher at some earlier time. The child who fears school examinations is 
one who has had unsuccessful experiences with such examinations or 
who has been made to feel insecure with respect to such activities. Such 
a case described in the subject’s own words is given by Wallin. 


As a child in the public school I developed a most pronounced fear of 
examinations and tests. I am sure this fear was instilled into me by a 
teacher who always threatened her pupils with the hard examinations she 
was going to give, and with the fact that if we did not pass we would not 
be promoted. . . . 

I must confess I have never been able to overcome the fear of tests. То 
this day examinations and tests almost make me ill.35 


Through direct contact with disturbing situations or through vicarious 
experiences such as listening to lurid stories told by adults or by members 
of one’s peer group, children become afraid of an amazing variety of 
things. ‘These include such things as darkness, snakes, thunder, strangers, 
high places, dirt, dentists, and water. There is no end to the lists of things 
which children may learn to fear. 

Jersild and Holmes * have made an analysis of some of the fears which 
are held by large numbers of children at different age levels. Jersild has 


summarized this study and related ones made under his direction in the 
following words: 


During the preschool years, more and more of his (the child’s) fears 
are formulated in terms of imaginary or anticipated dangers. At the ele- 
mentary school age, and from then onward, a large proportion of fears 
concern misfortunes that never materialize. As the child grows older and 
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abler, there is a decline in his fear of numerous events that scared him 
at an earlier time, such as noises, unfamiliar persons, places and situa- 
tions, everyday objects, animals and persons. However, individual children 
may fail to outgrow such fears, by reason of the harrowing shock of the 
original experience, or by reason of recurring experiences that strengthen 
the original fear, or by reason of failures to gain in understanding and 
mastery of themselves and their environment as they grow older. Certain 
childhood fears, such as fears of animals, the dark, being alone, criminal 
characters, ghosts and the like, are likely to persist into adult life sometimes 
in much the same form, sometimes in a modified version.*? 


Тһе teacher or parent should be concerned with ways and means of 
helping children overcome their fears. How are fears unlearned? The 
essential circumstance is that the feared object or situation must be as- 
sociated with pleasantness, security, success, or other state of well-being. 
The child who has a deathly fear of cats must gradually be placed in the 
vicinity of a cat, under conditions where he is secure, happy, and free 
from threat. After a period of time the cat will lose its terrifying effect. 
The writer knows of a child who formerly was tense and afraid in the 
presence of all cats or even little kittens. A kitten was brought in the 
home. At first the child was unwilling to be in the same room with the 
kitten. Now the child insists that this kitten, which has now grown into 
a full sized cat, sleep at the foot of his bed. 

A child who fears school examinations or school teachers needs success 
experiences with examinations or teachers. Тһе child who dreads or is 
fearful of such a school activity as reading, needs to have satisfying ex- 
periences with reading. н 

А fifth-grade boy was once brought to the writer at the educational 
clinic of the University of Illinois because his parents and teachers con- 
sidered him to be a non-reader. The boy's reaction when the subject of 
reading was brought up was one of extreme aversion. He stated that he 
thoroughly disliked reading and felt most uncomfortable to even discuss 
the subject. He asked that he not be subjected to the terrifying ordeal of 
trying to read to the writer who was interviewing him. The boy further 
stated that he was definitely a non-reader and no useful purpose would be 
served by such an exhibition of his weakness. Тһе writer told the boy 
that many people are non-readers and perhaps he was also, but insisted 
that the boy prove that he was a true non-reader. This the boy reluctantly 
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agreed to do. The boy was given a pre-primer and asked to begin reading. 
He did very well on this. He was then given a second pre-primer. He was 
again successful at reading this most elementary material. By this time, 
his parents returned to the conference room. They were told that the boy 
was definitely not a non-reader because he had just finished reading two 
books. In order to demonstrate this fact to his parents, a third pre-primer 
was placed in the boy's hands and he was asked to read. After he had read 
three or four pages successfully, the writer reached over to take the book 
from him, but he would not give it up. He sat there beaming in front of 
his parents and refused to stop reading until he had finished the entire 
pre-primer. 

This case illustrates how ап aversion, dislike, or fear can often be dis- 
sipated іп a very short time once the activity is associated with need- 
satisfying experiences. This boy needed success and recognition in con- 
nection with reading. His dislike and aversion for reading had developed 
as a result of his previous humiliating experiences with it. АП that was 
needed to produce a positive reaction toward reading was a sense of 
achievement and success in connection with the activity. 

The efficacy of the method just described for eliminating fears has been 
subjected to experimental study by Jersild and Holmes.“ In summarizing 
this research, Jersild states, “Тһе highest percentage of success was re- 
ported for procedures that helped the child to gain increased competence 
and skill, aided him in finding practical methods of his own for dealing 
with the feared situation, and helped him by degrees to have active ex- 
perience with, or successful direct participation in the feared situation." * 


Children's Prejudices 


Prejudices like fears are learned. The very young child is neither a 
Republican nor a Democrat. He does not prefer one racial group to 
another, one religion to another, or one social class to another. ‘The 
direction his attitudes take will depend entirely on the experiences he has 
and the groups with which he later identifies. Horowitz * has reported 
that white children, for example, possess no prejudices whatsoever toward 
Negroes under the age of three. Between the ages of four to six there is a 
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marked increase in such prejudices. He also noted that there is a close 
relationship between the attitude of the child at this age and the attitude 
of the parents. It seems therefore that many prejudices are initiated 
through the process of the child taking over the general cultural attitudes 
of his parents. As the child grows more mature the influence of the peer 
group becomes increasingly more effective in modifying his attitudes. By 
the time of adolescence the attitude of the "gang" may exert a more pro- 
found influence on the thinking of the youngster than that of his parents. 

So far as education and psychology are concerned, one attitude can be 
as easily developed as another. Schools should determine what attitudes 
they desire children to have and then see that the holding of these atti- 
tudes is rewarded. The school teacher or parent who accords a child 
prestige and status for expressing a given idea or attitude is doing much 
toward establishing that point of view in the child's frame of reference. 
Parents who desire their children to hold certain attitudes must also do 
all they can to insure that their child or adolescent associates and identi- 
fies himself with a group of other children who hold the given attitudes or 
Viewpoint. Studies of methods of reducing prejudice have been made by 
Rosen 44 who found that the motion picture "Gentlemen's Agreement" 
had the effect of reducing prejudice toward Jews, and by Axline 4 who 
presented evidence to show that play therapy could accomplish similar 
results. 


Personality Development of Handicapped Children 


Johnson + using sociometric technics, studied the social position of 
mentally handicapped children in regular school classes. ‘The 39 children 
included in the investigation all had IQs of 69 or below as determined 
by the 1937 Revision of the Stanford Binet Scale, Form L. He found that 
the majority of the children were socially isolated, and that many of them 
were actively rejected by their classmates. The percentage of mentally 
handicapped children suffering social maladjustment in regular classes 
Was found to be statistically greater than that of typical groups which he 
used as controls. The study was carried out in two communities which 
had no special classes for mentally handicapped children. Cruickshank 
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and Dolphin “ investigated the emotional and social characteristics of 
crippled and noncrippled children using as their instrument of evaluation 
the Raths Self-Portrait N Test. They concluded that crippled children, 
on the average, differ little if any from noncrippled in so far as social and 
emotional adjustment are concerned. They did, however, suggest that 
crippling may have a deleterious effect upon the social adjustment of 
given children, depending upon the attitudes they hold toward their 
physical disability. 

Individuals with severe sensory defects such as deafness or blindness 
may in many instances be affected from a personality standpoint by their 
handicap. It has been shown, for example, that both the deaf and the 
blind are psychologically more rigid (set in their ways) than individuals 
with normal sensory equipment. Of the two groups, the deaf show the 
more rigidity. When the Rorschach test was administered to deaf chil- 
dren the results showed that they reacted, on the whole, as normal chil- 
dren of a somewhat younger age.** 

Investigations have been made of children who have been affected with 
poliomyelitis. In one study,*® the California Personality Test was given 
to 101 Minneapolis children who had had this disease during the усаг 
prior to the investigation. On this test, no reliable difference was found 
between children who were victims of polio and a control group of chil- 
dren. However, in a study °° conducted in New Haven, Connecticut, 
some evidence was found that children who had recovered from 
poliomyelitis tended to be somewhat more hyperactive, irritable, dis- 
obedient, and “whiney” than would normally be expected. It was also 
found that parents showed anxieties which manifested themselves in 
overindulgence and concern with the problem of incorporating the child 
in the regular family routine. 

The available evidence seems to point to the conclusion that a handi- 
capped child may develop a very wholesome and welladjusted per- 
sonality or he may become seriously maladjusted. It all depends upon 
how he is treated by other individuals and how he views his condition. 
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Since the handicapped child has an extra burden to carry, the task of 
making satisfactory personal and social adjustments may be somewhat 
more difficult for him than for average children. 

The question is sometimes raised as to whether mentally handicapped 
children should be taught in regular classrooms or in special ones de- 
signed to fit their needs. This is a question which cannot be answered 
categorically. If classes are small and the teacher is qualified and equipped 
to provide for a wide range of individual differences, such children may 
make very satisfactory progress in regular classes. This, of course, would 
be true only in those cases where stigmatization of the handicapped 
children could be eliminated. In general, the child with a severe, mental 
handicap is so atypical that he probably needs more modification of his 
program than can be provided in regular classes. He feels less inferior 
when working with pupils who are more at his level of ability. The writer 
has observed children who have been seriously disturbed in regular classes 
make excellent personal adjustments when placed in special classes de- 
signed to fit their needs. 


Childhood Friendships 


What are the factors that influence children's friendships? Grossman 
and Wrighter ™ studied the relationship between selection-rejection and 
intelligence, social status, and personality among sixth-grade children. 
They found that intelligence was related to selection of friends up to a 
certain point, that of normal intelligence, but beyond that point no re- 
lationship existed. Social status was found to be related to popularity, but 
the association ceased for levels above the middle class. The more popular 
children were found to be better adjusted than the less popular as meas- 
ured by the California Personality Test. Bonney ** made an intensive 
study of five very unpopular children who had been identified by means 
of sociometric tests, He found that the popular children differed sig- 
nificantly from the unpopular children in conformity and group identifi- 
cation, emotional stability and control, social aggressiveness, adaptability 
and tolerance, dependability, social service motivation, and several other 
traits. Thompson and Horrocks,” studying the degree of friendship 
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fluctuation for children in Grades 6 to 12, found a trend toward greater 
stability in the friendships with increasing chronological age. Hare and 
Hare “ found that the number of friends possessed by a family increases 
with length of stay in the community and varies with the presence ог 
absence of children in the home. A negative correlation existed between 
number of friends and amount of expenditure for recreation outside 
the home. 

"There are undoubtedly numerous factors which account for children 
being drawn together with other children in friendly relationships. The 
most obvious one, of course, is propinquity. It is very difficult for children 
who are too widely separated by distance to carry on a close friendship. 
Age, social class, intelligence, and other traits of personality arc also 
clearly related to the process of forming friendships. It can probably be 
said that the fundamental reason why two children become friends is 
that each helps the other satisfy some of his basic social and psychological 
needs. A child who makes another child feel accepted, secure, and im- 
portant will likely secure a friend. If the relationship is mutual, a close 
friendship may be formed and the two children will become confidants 
—buddies, chums, or pals. 


The Effect of Social Class upon Children’s Behavior 


Although teachers come predominantly from the middle class, the 
children they teach come in great numbers from the lower classes as well 
as the middle class. A few children in a school may be from the upper 
classes. Social psychologists have found that child rearing practices vary 
greatly among the various social classes, and that the attitudes and modes 
of behavior of children from the different social classes are markedly 
different. Particularly important differences between middle class chil- 
dren and lower class children have been noted. Whereas middle class chil- 
dren are taught that it is most important to do well in school, such in- 
struction is rarely given to lower class children by their parents. Thus it is 
frequently very difficult to interest lower class children in school work. 
Attitudes with respect to destruction of property, fighting, stealing, and 
sex practices, also vary considerably between middle class and lower class 
children. For example, lower class boys are taught to fight any one who 
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insults them or opposes them. Middle class boys are usually encouraged 
by their parents to avoid fighting whenever possible. In order to get a 
better understanding of the children under his tutelage the teacher might 
profitably visit the homes of his pupils to get a picture of some of the 
cultural forces that are operating to mold their attitudes and practices. 
Teachers who do this will be less likely to blame children for certain 
seemingly deviant behavior than otherwise. Instead, a more sympathetic 
attitude toward such children should result. The good teacher knows the 
backgrounds, interests, attitudes, ambitions, and problems of his pupils. 
These facts furnish the basis for instruction which is designed to lead the 
pupils toward increased effectiveness in living. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PERIOD OF CHILDHOOD 


Freudian psychologists have long held that the experiences of child- 
hood arc crucial so far as later developments in personality are concerned. 
In fact, it is their opinion that in the first five or six years the basic life 
pattern is set. Although it is probable that they have somewhat overstated 
their case with respect to the all-pervading influence of early childhood 
experience upon later behavior, no one doubts the extreme importance 
of the period. Florence Goodenough ™ suggests that there is some evi- 
dence “that one-half of an individual's ultimate mental stature has been 
attained by the age of three years.” The preschool years and the elemen- 
tary school years do represent periods of most rapid physical, mental, 
and social growth. Habits formed during this period are difficult to break 
at later stages of development, and many behaviors left undeveloped 
during the period are difficult to establish later. Thus the individual who 
fails to develop consideration for others or self-reliance as a child will be 
greatly handicapped in developing these traits as an adolescent or adult. 
The child who fails to learn to read or develop an interest in books during 
the elementary school years will have the greatest difficulty overcoming 
these obstacles when he reaches the secondary school level. Because of 
the great importance of childhood as a period of learning, probably no 
group of teachers carry as heavy a responsibility for the development of 
appropriate behavior in our citizens as preschool and elementary school 
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teachers. The complexity of their task requires the most thorough pro- 
fessional preparation and insight into the psychology underlying the 
learning process. 


SUMMARY 


Тһе period of childhood is one of rapid growth and learning. Starting 
as it were almost from “scratch” the individual in a few short years de- 
velops a most complicated set of behaviors. He learns to talk, read, write, 
cooperate, distinguish right from wrong, and make thousands of other 
adjustments to the society in which he finds himself. All children, of 
course, are not equally successful in mastering the “development tasks” 
expected of them. Some develop rapidly in some areas of behavior and 
slower in others. The wise teacher will realize that the typical child is 
uneven in his abilities and will endeavor to gear instructional activities 
not only to each child, but also to his several aspects of development. 

In judging what a given child can learn, or in predicting what his future 
growth will be, tests of “intelligence” should be used with extreme cau- 
tion. Studies have shown marked fluctuations to occur in tested IQs. In 
one careful investigation it was found that between ages six and eighteen, 
the IQs of almost 60 per cent of the individuals changed fifteen points 
or more. 

Childhood is the time when the individual's basic outlooks, values, and 
ideals are to a great extent shaped. The experiences the child has at 
school and in the home and the larger community during these formative 
years, will determine, for example, whether he is to be a fearful child or 
one possessed with confidence in himself, or whether he will be tolerant 
or intolerant toward others. Handicapped children have special problems 
which must be faced and which need the sympathetic understanding of 
teachers. 

No period during the life cycle is more important than childhood from 
an educational point of view. Teachers who work at this level should 
understand children—their fundamental needs, their problems, and the 
forces which modify and produce behavior change. The statement that 
“the child is father of the man” bears much psychological validity. The 
patterns of growth, learning, and adjustment established in childhood 
reach into the future and influence the entire course of life. 
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QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Should secondary school teachers as well as elementary school teachers 
be concerned with a study of child development? Why? 
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. Which human needs are particularly important in the period of child- 


hood? In our culture, which needs are most frequently unmet? 


. Select a child whom you know and plot his position on the Body-Type 


Growth Chart in Figure 2. If you remember your own height and weight 
during some point in childhood, plot that point, and estimate whether or 
not your body type has remained the same. 


. Read and make a report on a chapter in any one of the books on child 


development or child psychology that are listed in References for Further 
Study. 


- The physically handicapped child is often not able to compete with other 


children at the very time when acceptance by peers may depend more 
upon physical than personality traits. What problems does this pose for 
the teacher? What can the teacher do to alleviate these problems? 


. Under what circumstances are children likely to have difficulties in 


achieving developmental tasks? 


- List school activities that are likely to demand a level of motor develop- 


ment not yet achieved by many pupils of a given age. 


. In this chapter the statement is made that the correlation between tested 


mental ability and school achievement is rarely higher than 60. What 
does this mean? If in a given grade or school, the correlation is actually 


54, what does this signify? 


. Describe various parental practices in child rearing, and discuss their 


likely consequences for the development of children’s personality. 


. Discuss the teachers role in dealing with children whose environment 


and home conditions have failed to meet their sociogenic needs. 


БАЛАМА P. TIE R 4 


THE ADOLESCENT YEARS 


ADOLESCENCE IS THAT PERIOD IN EACH INDIVIDUAL S LIFE WHICH BEGINS 
at the end of childhood and closes at the beginning of adulthood. It is a 
period of transition. It is a time when the individual is striving to wcan 
himself from the family and become a self-sufficient and independent 
person. For girls, the end of childhood and the beginning of adolescence 
is generally marked by the appearance of menstruation. For boys, the 
appearance of pubic hair is usually the criterion employed for establish- 
ing the onset of adolescence. After these physical changes have taken 
place, girls and boys not only perceive themselves differently, but other 
people also begin to look at them in a different light. They have become 
adolescents. Roughly the adolescent period in our culture corresponds to 
the ages of the "teens." Some boys and girls do, of course, begin adoles- 
cence considerably before they reach the age of thirteen and others do 
not finish the adolescent phase of their development by the time they 
are nineteen. A high percentage of the adolescent population, however, 
is found between these age limits. The bulk of the students in junior and 
senior high schools are adolescents. It should be kept in mind, however, 
that many pupils in the elementary school and many students in college 
are also in the stage known as adolescence. When adolescence is defined 
as that period between puberty and maturity a great range of ages is 
obviously included. 

The exact length of the adolescent period varies from individual to in- 
dividual and from culture to culture. In some primitive societies children 
are transformed into adults almost overnight. At thirteen or fourteen 
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years of age they are given adult responsibilities and quickly weaned from 
the family. In our own culture in pioneer days it was not at all unusual 
for young people to marry at fourteen or fifteen years of age and take on 
family responsibilities. Such individuals probably had at the most one or 
two years to be adolescents. More recently, particularly during the de- 
pression vears, it was not at all uncommon for young pcople to spend as 
much as ten years in making the transition from childhood to adulthood. 
During the last war, great numbers of boys were automatically ma- 
tured into adults upon reaching eighteen. At this age, they left home and 
entered the service of their country, thus cutting short the usual period of 
dependence upon their families by several years. Normally, however, 
adolescence in America is a long and drawn out period and one fraught 
with many trying problems of adjustment for the developing individual. 
In this connection Norman Cameron makes the following comment: 


The chasm in our society between childhood and adulthood is very 
wide. Adolescence is the long biosocial bridge that spans it. The duration 
and complexity of the adolescent phase of personality development are 
more or less peculiar to modern industrial society. In other societies the 
transition from childhood to adulthood seems to be achieved more quickly 
and simply. Children are able to share progressively in the serious func- 
tions of the community life, beginning at a relatively early age. They are 
not held rigidly, as our children are, to a dependent status that differenti- 
ates them sharply from adults. . . . Less delay is interposed also between 
biological fitness and social privilege than іп our culture.!' 


WHY ADOLESCENCE IS A PERIOD REQUIRING 
SPECIAL STUDY 


The general principles of psychology as they relate to growth, learning, 
and adjustment, apply to individuals at the adolescent stage as well as to 
individuals in any other phase of development. Yet each stage of life has 
special problems which must be understood if appropriate applications 
of psychological principles are to be made. The teacher who works with 
adolescents needs to understand the nature of the transition period 
through which adolescents pass, the role of the peer group in influencing 
adolescent behavior, the nature of adolescent developmental tasks, the 
effects of somatic variations on adolescent behavior, and many conditions 
and problems which affect adolescents in more or less unique ways. 


‘Norman Cameron, The Psychology of Behavior Disorders: A Biosocial Interpretation, 
P. 46. Copyright, 1947, by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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'The adolescent, for example, is in reality neither a child nor an adult. 
He is often treated in an ambiguous manner by his parents, teachers, and 
other members in his society. He may be told one moment by his parents 
that he is too young to drive the family car; the next moment he may be 
informed he is too old to be carrying on certain childish antics such 
as playing leap frog on the parlor rug. Roger Barker has stated that 
". . . for the adolescent, the overlapping situations of childhood and 
adulthood are paramount. Adolescents, by virtue of their frequently 
ambiguous and rapidly changing physique, are often placed in marginal 
situations with the physiological, social and psychological behavior de- 
terminers of both childhood and adolescence acting upon them simul- 
taneously." ? 

The adjustments adolescents must make to the new problems they 
face place many of them under severe strain and conflict. What happens 
to a considerable number is indicated by the following statistics on death 
rate and incidence of mental disorder given by L. K. Frank. He states: 


In this country the period from ten to fifteen years of age has the lowest 
death rate of all age periods from infancy to senility. But in the age period 
fifteen to nineteen boys and girls begin to succumb to the stresses and 
strains of later adolescent life, and the death rate increases 100 per cent. 
- + . Likewise for mental disorders. In the age period ten to fourteen the 
first admissions to state hospitals for mental disorders is very low—in New 
York state only 4.3 per 100,000 children of that age. In the age period 
fifteen to nineteen the rate is 40.3 per 100,000, almost a ten-fold increase 
over the preceding five-year period.* 


It is a well known fact that delinquency rates soar during this period, 
that suicides become increasingly prevalent, that drug and alcohol addic- 
tion may have their beginning, and that much general unhappiness exists 
for many. Adolescence is also a period when satisfactory heterosexual ad- 
justments are facilitated or hindered, when careers are planned, and when 
philosophies of life become molded. Teachers who understand adoles- 
cents and the problems they encounter can do much to help them make 
a successful transition to adult status. Too often, however, it scems that 
schools and teachers because of lack of understanding actually frustrate 
adolescents and contribute to their general maladjustment, ` 


* Roger Barker, et al., Adjustment to Physical Handicap and Illness: A Survey of the 
Social Psychology of Physique and Disability, Social Science Research Council Bulletin 
55, New York, 1946, p. 33. 

_ ° L. K. Frank in the Forty-Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
eae Part I, Adolescence, The Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
мір, 5. | 
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ADOLESCENT NEEDS 


Тһе adolescent, of course, possesses the same fundamental physical 
needs as do children and adults. His social and personality needs also are 
of the same general nature as those of individuals at other age levels. The 
strength of some of the needs and their significance for his behavior may, 
however, be somewhat different at this stage of his development than in 
other periods of his life. Hence a brief discussion will be given of a few 
of the powerful human needs as they affect the adolescent. 


The Need for Status 


Perhaps no need is more important than this one so far as the adoles- 
cent is concerned. He wants to be important, to have standing in his 
group, to be recognized as a person of worth. He craves to achieve adult 
status and leave behind the insignia of childhood. Thus it is not at all 
uncommon to see adolescent boys smoking cigarettes and acting in what 
seems to them to be other sophisticated adult ways. Тһе adolescent girl 
wants to wear high heeled shoes, use lipstick, and take on the ways of 
adult women. Status in the peer group is probably more important to 
many adolescents than status in the eyes of their parents or teachers, yet 
recognition from both of these latter sources is cherished by adolescents. 
The teacher who directs the activities of the adolescent should always 
ask himself whether or not the experiences of the classroom аге status 
producing ones for each individual. The adolescent who is achieving his 
goals in school and who is accorded appropriate recognition is seldom if 
ever a disciplinary problem. He, furthermore, is in the best possible 
emotional state to continue to profit from the learning experiences of the 
school. 

One of the writers observed the classroom of a teacher who delighted 
in forcing her pupils, especially boys, to read poetry aloud. In this class 
in which most of the boys were 14 or 15, just at the age when they were 
trying to throw off the label of “children” and avoid “sissy” activities, 
the teacher asked them to read aloud Edgar Allan Poe’s, “The Bells.” 
One section of the poem read “to the tintinnabulation that so musically 
Wells from the bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells.” The teacher 
insisted that each boy rise and read the phrase with a different inflection 
on each “bells.” Finally one of the larger boys slammed his book on the 
floor in disgust and stamped out of the classroom. 
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This teacher did not realize how sensitive adolescents are about being 
treated like youngsters, or engaging in activities they feel to be below 
their dignity. There is probably no surer way for any teacher to become 
unpopular with a group of teen-agers than to call them children or to 
infer in any other way that they are anything but young men and women. 


The Need for Independence 


The young child exhibits this need when he desires to tie his own shoe 
laces without help from his parents. With the onset of adolescence, how- 
ever, this need takes on increasing significance and importance. The 
adolescent craves to be weaned from parental restrictions and become a 
self-directing person. He wants his own room in the home where he 
can be free from younger members of the family and where he can 
do his own thinking and plan his own activities. He desires to run his 
own life. Whereas young children have no objection whatsoever to their 
parents visiting school and enquiring regarding their progress, adoles- 
cents are generally very sensitive about this because it implies they can- 
not handle their own affairs. The adolescent boy who is a member of the 
tennis or basketball team in high school usually prefers that if his parents 
attend the matches or games, they not be too conspicuous. The normal 
adolescent does not want anyone to sense or faintly suspect that he is in 
any way tied to his mother’s apron strings. The adolescent wants to take 
on responsibility that is in line with his increased abilities and maturity 
level. ‘Teachers too often, however, treat adolescents much as if they 
were children. They scold them for little misbehaviors, plan most of their 
work for them, and expect little of them in the way of responsible be- 
havior. If that is what they expect, that is what they usually get. Adoles- 
cents who are treated in a more adult manner will show a more adult 
behavior, and can be depended upon to take on and carry out highly 
independent and responsible assignments, 


Need for Satisfying Philosophy of Life 


Тһе young child asks many questions and does some immature specu- 
lating about the nature of the universe, but it is not until adolescence is 
reached that a persistent and driving concern about the meaning of life 
is exhibited. The adolescent is concerned with questions about truth, ге- 
ligion, and ideals. Data show that in adolescence religious conversion 
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and initial radical political activity reach their peak.* Dictators who 
establish youth movements, and religious organizations which sponsor 
young peoples’ societies recognize the importance of this period for at- 
titude formation. The school has a great responsibility to help the adoles- 
cent find himself, and help him develop the outlooks on life which are 
consistent with our democratic philosophy. 


Sex Needs 


The Freudians and others have called attention to the fact that the 
child has many sex impulses and curiosities. With the advent of adoles- 
cence these needs take on an increasingly impelling force. ‘The post- 
menarcheal girl of thirteen is more interested in members of the opposite 
sex than are her thirteen-year-old classmates who have not yet reached 
the menarcheal stage.^ Kinsey’s study of adolescent boys gives strong 
support to the already known fact that adolescence is a period of strong 
sexual desires. He makes the statement that over 95 per cent of adoles- 
cent males are regularly sexually active by fifteen years of age." Kinsey 
means by this that they engage in such activities leading to orgasm as 
masturbation, nocturnal emission, intercourse, petting, and homosexual 
practice. Facts such as these seem to point to the urgent need for schools 
to do something of importance about sex education. The adolescent seeks 
help regarding his sexual problems, and the school can do much, if it will, 
to assist him to make socially appropriate heterosexual adjustments. 


DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS OF ADOLESCENCE 


Closely related to adolescent needs is a series of developmental prob- 
lems which adolescents typically face in their transition from childhood 
to adulthood. These problems are not entirely unique to the adolescent 
period, but they are ones upon which the adolescent must work if he 
expects eventually to achieve an adult role. Robert Havighurst* has 


“се S. L. Pressey and F. P. Robinson, Psychology and the New Education, New York, 


Harper and Brothers, 19 . 271-272. 
js C. ge bu RPB. Barker, “The Attitudes and Interests of Premenarcheal 


Girls,” metic Psychology, Vol. 54, 1939, pp. 27-71. 
* See juae B.) B omera, and C. E. Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human 


Male, Philadelphia, Saunders, 1948. Álso see А. C. Kinsey and others, Sexual Behavior іп 


Ше Human Female, Philadelphia, Saunders, 1953. 
* Robert J нефе Hindi Development and Education, pp. 111-158. Copyright, 


1953, by Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 
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listed ten tasks which are particularly significant for the adolescent, and 
which need much attention during this period. These tasks are as follows: 


. Achieving new and more mature relations with age mates of both sexes 
. Achieving a masculine or feminine social role 

. Accepting one's physique and using the body effectively 

. Achieving emotional independence of parents and other adults 

. Achieving assurance of economic independence 

. Selecting and preparing for an occupation 

. Preparing for marriage and family life 

. Developing intellectual skills and concepts necessary for civic competence 
. Desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior 

. Acquiring a set of values and an ethical system as a guide to behavior 
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If these аге, indeed, the important problems of adolescence, schools 
should gear their curricula to take them into account. The school has 
traditionally devoted most of its energy to assisting the adolescent 
achieve the first part of developmental task number 8, namely, develop- 
ing intellectual skills. Such tasks as achieving socially responsible be- 
havior, preparing for marriage and family life, апа developing new 
relations with age mates as well as other tasks on this list have been 
largely neglected. 


ADOLESCENT PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Both boys and girls show a spurt in height and weight ncar the begin- 
ning of puberty. Girls, however, on the average, begin this period of 
rapid development at least a year earlier than boys. Data ° show that 
girls, on the average, are taller than boys from age eleven to age fourteen. 
By fifteen, boys are a little taller than girls and from then on maintain 
superiority in height. Girls are also heavier than boys at ages twelve 
through fifteen. At age sixteen boys have overtaken girls and remain 
heavier during the rest of the life span. Girls also exhibit the secondary 
sexual characteristics approximately a year or two before boys. The fifth- 
or sixth-grade teacher often has girls in class who resemble mature 
women in their general physical development, but seldom are boys found 
in these grades who have attained a comparable level of maturity. During 
the junior and senior high school years, the greater physical and social 


* See W. w Greulich, "Physical Changes in Adolescence" in the Forty-Third Yearbook 
of the National Socicty for the Study of Éducation, Part I, Adolescence, 1944, pp. 10-11 
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development of girls is also obvious. Freshman high school girls, for 
example, often feel that the freshman boys are immature and uninter- 
esting. They therefore seek the company of sophomore or junior boys. 
This leaves the freshman boys at a disadvantage in developing appropri- 
ate social skills with members of the opposite sex. In the elementary 
school the very early maturing girl may feel isolated and out of place and 
hence develop an unhappy outlook on life. 


ADOLESCENT PROBLEMS RELATED TO 
SOMATIC VARIATIONS 


Human beings at nearly all age levels dislike being too much different 
from other people. This is true of the child and also of the adult. With 
the adolescent, however, this aversion to being different reaches perhaps 
its highest peak. For him, being different is viewed as being a most serious 
obstacle to social acceptance. Stolz and Stolz have commented on this 
point as follows: 


А child in the elementary school may easily become the butt for teasing 
ог group ostracism because he speaks with a peculiar accent, has cross- 
eyes, red hair, or wears clothes different from his classmates. With the 
accentuation which adolescence brings to the need for social acceptance 
by peers, the wanting to be like and not wanting to be different tends to 


modify persistently both outward behavior and attitudes toward self. 


An example of a girl who is worried and sick because her clothing 
differs from that of other girls her age is seen in the following letter 1% 
to a counselor who writes a daily column for newspapers. 

Dear Abby: I am 15 years old and need a bra, but my mother makes me 
с hamed I say I don't feel well in 
m teacher knows that some- 
gym classcs. I can't tell her 
won't listen to me. Can you 


wear my brother's undershirt. I am so as 
order to get out of taking gym. Now my gy 
thing is wrong because 1 have missed so many 
the reason 1 hate to take gym and my mother 
give me some advice? 


Judy 


(not my real name) 


"Н. R. Stolz and Lois Meek Stolz, “Adolescent Problems Related to Somatic Varia- 
tions" in Forty-Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 


1, Adolescence, 1944, p. 84. 
Гакеп from column by А 


š bigail Van Buren, Champaign, Illinois, The News-Gazette, 
November 30, 1960. 
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Although adolescents are sensitive about being different from their 
age mates in a multitude of areas, they are unusually concerned about 
being different in certain physical traits. Adolescent boys worry, for 
example, about lack of size, being too fat, poor physique and skin blem- 
ishes. Girls are disturbed about being too tall, too fat, lack of well- 
developed bosom, bowed legs, facial hair, late development, and 
numerous other defects. 

One boy expressed concern over his slow development as follows: 


I am 14 years old, weigh 95 pounds, and measure 5 feet 4 inches. A few 
years ago my pals were the same weight and height as I was, but now they 
are much taller and heavier than me. I cat lots of good food but I don't 
seem to gain weight or grow much. It would be swell of you if you could 
tell me how to catch up with my friends. . . 21 


In a study !2 conducted іп an Arizona high school it was found that 
many boys would change themselves physically if they could. Following 
are some of the verbatim statements of these boys: 


I would make my chest bigger than it is now and also my shoulders. I 


would like to weigh a little bit more, say about twenty to twenty-five 
pounds more. 


I would make myself look handsomer and not fat. I would have wavy 


black hair. I would change my whole physical appearance so that I would 
be handsome, with a good build. 


I would be taller, more muscular, slimmer, have better posture, lighter 


and more slowly-growing head of hair, big, broad shoulders and heavier 
calves. 


Well, I would start off by putting on some meat, next would be get rid 
of my pimples, then get some muscles, then get rid of my glasses. 


The way adolescent girls feel about physical deviations can be seen in 
the following quotations taken from the same study. 


My hips and legs are too large and fat. If I could have smaller hips and 
legs, Г4 have a much better figure. Га also like to be a little more de- 
veloped above the waist than I am, but I am not too flat. I wish I didn't 
have so many pimples or have to wear glasses. 


I would first of all change my nose, as it is large. I think some day I will 

go to a plastic surgeon and get my nose changed. . . . I would like a clear, 

" Taken from E. D. Partri 
Hall, Inc., 1938, p. 81. 


? Alexander Frazier and Lorenzo К. Lisonbee, “Adolescent Concerns with Physique,” 
The School Review, Vol. 58, October, 1950, рр. 397-405. 


dge, Social Psychology of Adolescence, New York, Prentice- 
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unscarred complexion. I have blackheads and pimples. I may go to a 
dermatologist. 


I would rather not wear glasses. I would like to lose ten pounds. 


I would like to be three inches shorter and have smaller feet. 


Many adolescents consider themselves to be abnormal in certain physi- 
cal characteristics when in reality they are well within the normal range. 
For example, girls are sometimes known to worry because their menstrual 
cycles vary from the so-called norm of 28 days. A study made by Flesh- 
man ™ of 76 healthy young women, showed that their menstrual cycles 
varied from 11 to 144 days, with the great majority falling between 18 
and 42 days. Only 5 of the 76 girls showed absolutely regular cycles. 
Adolescent boys are known to sometimes be concerned about the size 
of their genital organs and to develop personality disorders because of 
their anxieties. Yet such concern in most cases is groundless because the 
boys are in all likelihood well within the limits of normalcy. A thorough 
study by Schonfeld and Beebe provides data with respect to what normal 
genital development for adolescent boys is.!5 If adolescent boys and girls 
could be supplied with appropriate information regarding the great range 
of individual differences which typically exist among individuals of their 
age, a great deal of personal unhappiness could be eliminated. The 
teacher, psychological counselor, or athletic coach is in a position to offer 
sympathetic help and advice to adolescents who are distressed because of 
teal or imagined physical defects or somatic deviations. 


MENTAL GROWTH DURING ADOLESCENCE 


It was formerly believed that ability to perform on mental tests reached 
its peak somewhere around fourteen, fifteen, or sixteen years of age. Thus 
Terman stated with regard to the Revised Stanford-Binet test that “the 
yearly gain becomes relatively small by the age of fifteen, and mental age 
score shows but little tendency to improve thereafter. Chronological age 
beyond this point has, therefore, been disregarded in computing the 


" C. F. Fleshman, “The Length of the Human Menstrual Cycle," American Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology, Vol. 27, 1934, рр. 73-78. 4 1 ' 

" W. A, Schonfeld, “Inadequate Masculine Physique as a Factor in Personality De- 
velopment of Adolescent Boys,” Psychosomatic Medicine, Vol. 12, January-February, 1950, 
Рр. 49-54, I 

" W. A. Schonfeld апа G. W. Beebe, "Normal Growth and Variation in the Male 
Genitalia from Birth to Maturity," Journal of Urology, Vol. 48, 1942, pp. 759-777. 
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IQ.” ** Recent research, however, seems to show that growth as measured 
by intelligence tests continues considerably longer than earlier investi- 
gators thought." Age norms for the more recently standardized Terman- 
McNemar test presented in Table 4 show gains up to nineteen. 


Table 4 


AGE NORMS FOR THE TERMAN-McNEMAR 
TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY * 


STANDARD INCREMENT OVER 
HOHER MEA SCORE PRECEDING YEAR 
10 77 
П 84 7 
12 90 6 
13 95 5 
14 100 5 
15 105 5 
16 109 4 
17 113 4 
18 117 Я 
19 120 3 


* L. M. Terman and О. McNemar, Terman-McNemar Test 
of Mental Ability: Manual of Directions, Yonkers, World 
Book Company, 1941. 


It is not clear from these data what happens after age nineteen, but it 
is likely that increments of mental growth continue beyond this point. 
Studies of college students '* have indicated that there are definite gains 
in intelligence test scores during the college years with students making 
much higher scores during their senior year than in their freshman ycar. 
Thorndike's study of ability to learn in relation to age seems to show a 
steady rise in learning effectiveness up to about age twenty-two. A 
thorough review of the literature on mental development during adoles- 
cence led Jones and Conrad to conclude that the “bulk of evidence on 


“general intelligence’ indicates a limit of growth not earlier than eighteen 
to twenty years.” >° 


“L, M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Measuring Intelli t Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1937, р 30. етгі easuring nte igence, Bos on, ough 
t 


" Nancy Bayley, “On the Growth of Intelligence,” i T ist, Vol. 10, 
Deci 1955, pp. 805-818. gence," The American Psychologist, 

"'T. M. Livesay, "Does Test Intelligence Increase at the College Level?" Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. 30, 1939, pp. 63-68. 

"ESL. Thorndike, et al., Adult Learning, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1928. 

? Harold E. Jones and Herbert S. Conrad, “Mental Development in Adolescence" in 
Forty-Third Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 1944, p. 158. 
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It thus appears clear that there is a steady growth in intellectual ca- 
pacity during the years of adolescence, and that, near the end of adoles- 
cence, learning ability reaches its peak. This high level is maintained with 
little loss for twenty or more years. Thorndike’s investigation °! shows a 
decline of only about fifteen per cent in learning ability between the 
ages of twenty-two and forty-two. 


ADOLESCENT INTERESTS 


Numerous studies have been made of adolescent vocational interests, 
reading interests, hobbies, and the like. These studies show that adoles- 
cents hold many of the same interests as do preadolescents and post- 
adolescents, although in some instances fairly definite adolescent trends 
have been found. There are, furthermore, tremendous variations from 
adolescent to adolescent and from community to community. Specific 
interests also shift somewhat from generation to generation. What 
would interest an adolescent boy today would differ in many respects 
from what would interest a boy of the same age in 1890, for example. 
The boy in 1890 would scarcely have been expected to show interest in 
such activities as piloting an airplane, building a “hot rod" car, or work- 
ing with radios or television sets. Likewise the girl of 1890 would un- 
doubtedly have expressed no interest in being an airplane stewardess, or 
motion picture star. What may be a fad today among adolescents may 
not be so tomorrow. The teacher who would capitalize on adolescent 
interests as a means of promoting effective learning, must constantly 
study the individual adolescent under his direction, and also current 
trends of interests in the adolescent peer group of a given community. 
Lists of activities which interest boys and girls in a rural community in 
Texas, for example, may be only of slight value to the teacher who works 
With urban adolescents in Boston. 

Although specific interests vary from adolescent to adolescent, from 
community to community, and from time to time, there are certain gen- 
eral interests which may be said to be typically adolescent. Adolescent 
girls, for example, are much more interested in members of the opposite 
Sex than their preadolescent age mates. They are also more interested in 
adornment and display of their persons. They are less interested in 


"Е. L. Thorndike, et al, op. cit. | EAM 
? Jerome M. Seidman Gute), The Adolescent—A Book of Readings, Revised Edition, 


New York, Holt, Rinchart and Winston, Inc., 1960, Chapter 15. 
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participation in games and activities requiring vigorous and strenuous 
activity than their prepubescent classmates.** Adolescent boys likewise 
develop new sex interests which lead to concern with personal appear- 
ance. For both sexes there is marked increase in vocational interests. 

Studies by Е. K. Strong *4 and Roeber and Garfield >° show that boys 
of adolescent age are extremely interested in such occupations as aviation, 
engineering, exploring, inventing, mechanics, and athletics. In some arcas 
farming is a major interest for boys. Girls' chief choices of occupations 
include stenography, nursing, teaching, beauty operator, commercial art- 
ist, and housework.?* 

Strong's studies also support the common belief that boys of adoles- 
cent age tend to like activities which border on the dare-devilish and 
which require physical skill. Не says, “Fifteen year-old boys like activities 
expressive of physical skill and daring more than any other type. On the 
average, 50.7 per cent of such boys like chopping wood, handling horses, 
snakes, boxing, performing sleight-of-hand tricks, pursuing bandits in a 
sheriff's posse, playing baseball rather than watching it, driving an auto, 
hunting, climbing along the edge of a precipice, auto races, secret service 
man, explorer, aviator, and so on." 27 

Many studies have been made of the reading interests of adolescents. 
Perhaps the most thorough of these is the one conducted by Norvell ** 
and reported in his book, The Reading Interests of Young People. In 
this book, lists are given of the novels, plays, poems, short stories, biog- 
raphies, and essays which are most popular with pupils in Grades 7 to 12. 
The twenty-five novels most preferred by boys and girls in Grades 10 to 
12 are presented in Table 5. 

Lists such as these are useful to teachers, but it must be remembered 
that any given adolescent may show no interest whatsoever in any of the 
books on such lists. This may be because the subject matter does not 
appeal to him or because his reading abilities are so meager that he can 
not read such materials with ease and enjoyment. As was mentioned 
earlier, the wise teacher will search for individual interests of pupils 

? Calvin P. Stone and Roger G. Barker, “Тһе Attitudes and Interests of Premenarcheal 


and Postmenarcheal Girls," Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 54, pp. 27-71. 


м р S i 
s к жор Vocational Interests of Men and Women, Stanford University Press, 


? Edward Roeber and Sol Garfield, “А Study of the Occupational Interests of High 


School Students in Terms of Grade Pl = 3 i А қ 
34, September, 1943, p. 258. de Placement," Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 


? [bid., p. 360. 
7 E. K. Strong, op. cit, pp. 301-302. 


eg W. Norvell, The Reading Interests of Young People, Boston, D. С. Heath, 
50. 
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Table 5 


TWENTY-FIVE NOVELS MOST POPULAR WITH BOYS 
AND GIRLS IN GRADES 10 TO 12* 


BOYS GIRLS 

1. Huckleberry Finn 1. Bent Twig 

2. Call of the Wild 2. Huckleberry Finn 

3. Treasure Island 3. Silas Marner 

4. Last of the Mohicans 4. Turmoil 

5. Smoky 5. David Copperfield 

6. Arrowsmith 6. So Big 

7. Bishop Murder Case 7. Beloved Vagabond 

8. To Have and To Hold 8. Call of the Wild 

9. Cimarron 9. To Have and To Hold 
10. The Virginian 10. Arrowsmith 
11. Three Musketeers 11. Seventeen 
12. Turmoil 12. Cimarron 

3. Seventeen 13. Ethan Frome 
14. Ivanhoe 14. The Virginian 
15. Spy 15. Tale of Two Cities 
16. Connecticut Yankee 16. Three Musketeers 
17. Tale of Two Cities 17. Return of the Native 
18. Beloved Vagabond 18. Crisis 
19. Babbit 19. Oliver Twist 
20. Moby Dick 20. House of Seven Gables 
21. Ethan Frome 21. Green Mansions 
22. Mr. Brisher's Treasure 22. Smoky 

3. Silas Marner 23. Treasure Island 


24. Green Mansions 24. As the Earth Turns 
25. David Copperfield 25. Last of the Mohicans 
ым быны 722“: SF 722 eee 


* From Norvell, 


when making curricular adaptations. There are now available several 
series of books which have been especially designed for adolescents who 
have very limited reading abilities. Some of these are as follows: the 
“American Adventure Series,” published by the Wheeler Publishing 
Company, Chicago; “Тһе Thorndike Library,” published by D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company; the “Simplified and Abridged Classics," pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green and Company; the “Classics for Enjoyment” 
Series published by Laidlaw Brothers, and the “Everyreader Library” 
Series published by the Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis. 


Stability of Adolescent Interests 


Interests at all age levels are subject to change. One of the purposes of 
the school is to help pupils develop new interests and to forsake others 
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which may not be educationally or socially rewarding. Those who give 
educational or vocational guidance to pupils of high school age are often 
concerned, however, with the question of how much faith to put in a 
pupil's declared vocational choice or his score on the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test or the Kuder Preference Record. In the case of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Test ™® it has been shown that interests are surpris- 
ingly stable from age 15 on, the average correlation over a ten-ycar period 
being .75. Of the changes taking place between age 15 and age 23, onc- 
third of the change occurs between 15.5 and 16.5 years, one-third between 
16.5 and 18 years, and the remainder between 18 and 23 years." A study 
which has been made of the Kuder Preference Record ?' also indicates 
that considerable degree of stability exists over a period of time. In this 
investigation 145 students were given this test at the beginning of their 
college freshman year and then retested fifteen months later. ‘The results 
are shown in Table 6. No correlation falls below .72, and for one interest 


Table 6 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTEREST 
SCORES MADE 15 MONTHS APART * 


INTEREST FIELD CORRELATION 
— GÓP ee a 
Mechanical f: 835 
Computational r= 
Scientific peu] 
Persuasive r= .89 
Artistic Т 254755 
Literary r= ,77 
Musical £= 77 
Social service re 02 
Clerical r= 81 


* From Reid. 


field the obtained relationship is .89. Facts such as these indicate that 
teachers and counselors can make good use of interest test data when 
advising adolescents, They must realize, however, that any given score is 
subject to change and that only by constant appraisal and re-appraisal of 
the individual's interests can sound guidance be given. 


> Е. K. Strong, op. cit, p. 357. 


V rac of Vocational Guidance, New York, The Philosophical Library, 1948, 
р. JU». 4 


"John W. Reid, "Stability of Measured Kuder 1 in Y A 
со Ranah, RTI 1951. pp. sores - Young Adults," Journal о) 
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ADOLESCENT WORRIES AND PROBLEMS 


Attention has already been given to some of the worries adolescents 
have regarding physical deviations and defects. Adolescents are also con- 
cerned and anxious regarding problems of courtship, sex, marriage, re- 
ligion, family relationships, school progress, educational and vocational 
futures, and personality development. 

A very thorough investigation of the problems which trouble adoles- 
cents has recently been carried out in the state of Illinois. Seven thou- 
sand twelfth-grade pupils in 57 high schools were administered the 
Mooney Problem Check List. This questionnaire contains 330 prob- 
lems which often bother adolescents. In the Illinois study the students 
were instructed to answer the questions anonymously so that an honest 
opinion of their chief worries and problems would be revealed. In Table 
7 the specific problems are listed which were checked by 25 per cent of 
either boys or girls. Some of the major worries and problems of boys 
concern military service, how to dance, how to save moncy, “What I'll 
be 10 years hence,” and dull classes. Major concerns of girls include 
taking things too seriously, wanting better personalities, losing tempers, 
being easily hurt, afraid of making mistakes, nervousness, and worry 
about grades. Of course, every problem listed in Table 7 is a major 
problem for either boys or girls. V 

At the end of the Mooney Problem Check List space is provided for 
the student to summarize his chief problems in his own words. А few of 
these statements made by twelfth-grade boys and girls in two Illinois 
high schools * follow: 


I would very much like to become a teacher, but since I am not work- 
ing, and it costs money to go to college, the future doesn’t look so good. 
I worry about what ЛІ be like in ten years too. Also, if I will find the 
right mate. (A girl) 


I have a feeling that I am always being watched and am always in the 
wrong even though I didn't do anything. (A girl) 


“Harold C. Hand, Principal Findings of the 1947-48 Basic Studies of the Illinois 
Secondary School Cu kasa Pipe Circular Series А, No. 51, Bulletin No. 2, Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, 1949, pp. 67-73. 
“Published by the Bureau of Educational esearch, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio ri 

“These statements are taken from the Mooney Problem Check Lists administered to 
students by Harry D. Lovelass in connection with the Illinois Curriculum Program, 1951. 
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Table 7 


PROBLEMS CHECKED BY TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT OR 
MORE OF TWELFTH-GRADE PUPILS OF EITHER SEX 


PER CENT 
PROBLEM AREA Boys Girls 
Military service 46 4 
Worrying 30 29 
How to save money 29 22 
How to dance 29 П 
Dull classes 28 29 
What I'll be ten years hence 28 25 
Too little study time 27. 25 
Restless in class 26 29 
Weak, spelling, and grammar 26 8 
Don't know what I want 25 29 
Lunch hour too short 25 23 
Need occupational decision 25 22 
Take things too seriously 24 40 
Forgetting things 23 26 
Afraid of making mistakes 22 31 
Daydreaming 22 26 
Losing my temper 21 34 
Worry about grades 21 27 
Want better personality 20 35 
Worry, exams 20 26 
Nervousness 17 27 
Stubbornness 16 26 
Afraid to speak in class 13 25 
Have less money than friends do 11 29 
Too easily hurt 10 3l 
Overweight 7 26 
p duce eee 
My chief problem is sex and learning to control my urges. (A girl) 


I am too concerned about being in love and holding that person. Also 
I am confused on my moral code as everyone seems to have a different 
idea of what is wrong and what is right. (А girl) 


I have got a low IO. Many students who get lower grades than I do 
have got a higher rate of learning or 10. I am full of faults. I should have 
checked more problems and worries than I did. (A boy) 


I am altogether too shy. I wan 


t to date the girls but I am too shy or 
scared. One reason is I don't have 


enough money available. (A boy) 


Му chief trouble is woman trouble. 1 go steady with one, but like an- 
other better. I am not sure what I should do or how I should do it. (A boy) 
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My home life is the source of most of my troubles. My parents do not 
get along very well. (A girl) 


I am always troubled about my subjects and worried that my grades are 
not high enough. I think the teachers are too strict with their grades and 
we don't have enough freedom in class. (А boy) 


My chief problem deals with my disappointment in one love affair. I 
worry about this because many of the fellows think an ex-engaged girl 
isn't all she could be. They take advantage of you and expect too much. 

(A girl) 

I am especially worried because not only are my religious beliefs con- 
fused but my life is quite opposite to that which I feel a Christian should 
lead. Moreover, although I would like to change certain things in my life, 
I don’t seem to have the will-power to do so, especially as all my friends’ 
lives are very similar to mine. (A girl) 


The 330 problems of the Mooney check list are thrown into 11 cate- 
gories and presented in Table 8.25 This summary indicates the order of 
Table 8 


RANK ORDER OF PROBLEM AREAS INDICATED BY 
TWELFTH-GRADE PUPILS 
1- Highest Frequency of Mention 


RANK 
PROBLEM AREA Boys Girs — Total 
Adjustment to school work 1 2 1 
Curriculum and teaching procedures 3 g 2.5 
Future: vocational and educational 2 5 2.5 
Personal-psychological relations 8 1 4.5 
Social-psychological relations 6 3 45 
Social and recreational activities 4.5 6 6 
Courtship, sex, marriage 45 8 7 
Health and physical development 8 7 8 
Finances, living conditions and employment 8 9.5 9 
Home and family + ids 10% 


Morals апа religion 


importance of the various problem areas as viewed by nearly 7,000 Illinois 


youth. 
Worries connected with school work rate first with boys and second 


with girls. Boys also seem to be more concerned about their educational 


= Taken from Harold C. Hand, Principal Findings of the 1947-48 Basic Studies of the 
Illinois Curriculum Program, May. 1949, p. 68. 
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and vocational futures than girls. Girls show more worry than boys in 
the areas of personal and social relationships. 

Both boys and girls during the adolescent period are seemingly over- 
whelmed with many problems and concerns which the schools could do 
much to alleviate. Better teaching and effective personal counseling 
would seem to be urgently needed. The first step a school should take 
would be to make a study of the problems boys and girls in a given 
locality and at a given time face. It is most important that the pupils be 
given as a part of this program a chance to state anonymously their prob- 
lems. The school will thus be made aware of the existence of many prob- 
lems that otherwise would not come to the fore. 


THE ADOLESCENT AND THE FAMILY 


One of the chief needs of the adolescent is to attain emancipation from 
the family and become an independent individual in his own right. It is 
very difficult, however, for most parents to give the adolescent the inde- 
pendence he needs or the responsibility which he can easily carry. This 
situation produces much parent-child conflict. The sources of conflict be- 
tween adolescents and their parents involve such matters as the usc of 
the family car, choice of friends, spending of money, hours of getting 
home at night, grades at school, and ways of dressing. A partial list of 
grievances adolescents have against their mothers is presented in Table 9. 
The twenty-five complaints there listed are taken from a longer list of fifty 
which were registered by boys and girls in Grades 7—12.36 From the adoles- 
cent's point of view, parents pester, nag, complain, and object. If parents 
were asked to list anonymously the complaints they have regarding their 
adolescent children, they would probably mention stubbornness, secre- 
tiveness, and unthankfulness. This eternal struggle between adolescents 
and their parents during the process of weaning often becomes very pain- 
ful to all parties involved. 

Both parents and adolescents need to recognize the existence of the 
types of problems which typically exist in families where adults and 
young people are striving to make new adjustments to a changed situa- 
tion. They should also make efforts to change their behavior in ways 
to avoid serious conflict. Parents are sometimes greatly helped by pro- 
grams sponsored by РТА groups which deal with adolescent problems. 


~ Virginia L. Block, "Conflicts of Adolescents wi i ers," Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 1937, Vol. 32, pp. M езе >. vmm ^ 
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Table 9 


TYPICAL ADOLESCENTS' COMPLAINTS REGARDING 
THEIR MOTHERS * 


PERCENTAGE EXPRESSING 
NATURE OF COMPLAINT - 
Boys Girls 

Won't let me use the car 86 7 
Insists that I eat foods which I dislike, but which 

are good for me 82 84 
Pesters me about my table manners 25 64 
Objects to my going automobile riding at night 

with boys 66 87 
Teases me about my girl friends 51 0 
Brags about me to other people 50 23 
Won't let me take the subjects I want in school 33 56 
Makes me go to bed at the same time that my 

younger brothers and sisters do 31 45 
Insists upon nagging me regarding what I wear 

and how I dress 26 51 
Objects to my going with boys ог girls she doesn't 

like З 19 40 
Objects to the books and magazines I read 18 3 
Won't let me spend the night with any of my 

friends 15 43 
Refuses to let me buy the clothes I like 13 56 
Treats me as if I were a child 5 16 
Won't let me attend the church 1 want to attend 1 53 
Accompanies те to parties, movies, etc. 3 30 
Objects to my smoking 1 13 
Teases me about my boy friends 0 66 
Fusses because I wear lipstick 0 5 


Objects to my going to dances 


* Adapted from Block. 


Schools can also provide activities which help boys and girls to gain 
insight into home and family relationships. A number of suggestions in 
this respect have been made by a group of educators. Four of these are: 
l. Provide opportunity for boys and girls to study the role of various mem- 

bers of the family; guide them in analyzing their own problems related 


to breaking home ties. ENS ; 3 
2. Help boys and girls learn what their responsibilities are in helping to keep 


parents informed of their activities. 
" Guides to Curriculum Building, the Junior High School Level, Illinois Secondary 


School Curriculum Program, Bulletin No. 8, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Spring- 
field, Illinois, January, 1950, pp. 37-41. 
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3. Help them analyze the kinds of situations in which it is important for 
young people to follow the judgment of their parents. 

4. Give counseling on an individual basis to boys and girls who face frus- 
trating problems by reason of over-protection, authoritarianism or incon- 
sistent discipline in the home. 


SEX EDUCATION AND THE ADOLESCENT 


Sex education should begin in the home before the child starts to 
school, should be continued during the elementary school years, and 
should receive much attention by both the home and the school dur- 
ing the adolescent period. Adolescence brings many new problems 
of a sexual nature which are of only small concern to the child. In a 
careful study * of love problems of adolescents it was found that adoles- 
cent boys and girls are greatly concerned with such questions as thc 
following: 


Is it all right to make a blind date? 

What about pick-up dates? 

Is it all right to park after a school dance? 

Can a brother and sister get a baby? 

What is masturbation? 

Should a student go steady? 

What is true love and how can one recognize it? 

How much difference should there be in the ages of a boy and a girl who 
are to be married? I 

Should a tall girl avoid marrying a tall man lest she have children who are 
abnormally tall? 

How far should familiarities increase during engagement? 

Why shouldn't young people feel free to engage in sex relations before 
marriage if they know safe contraceptive methods? 

Why don't they teach more about sex and social relations in school? 


These аге just a few of the numerous questions raised by boys and 
girls in the study just referred to. There is much evidence that our 
young people are eager for instruction in such matters, but that schools 
have done very little in giving effective guidance in this arca. 

The amount of interest shown by teachers, parents, non-parents, 
and students in the question of sex education is revealed in a study 


€ M. Butterfield, Love Problems of Adolescents, New York, Emerson Books, Inc., 
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conducted in Illinois. Sixty-one secondary schools and their constit- 
uents participated in this investigation. The question asked was: "Should 
the school help students obtain sound sex education?" The percentage 
of individuals answering yes in shown in Table 10. АП the groups strongly 


Table 10 


SHOULD THE SCHOOL HELP STUDENTS OBTAIN SOUND 
SEX EDUCATION? 
Percentage Answering, "Yes" 


TEACHERS PARENTS NON-PARENTS STUDENTS 
83 82 77 83 
(п = 2024) (п = 6455) (n = 1739) (n = 20101) 
{n = 2020) "ҰМ E 


favor instruction in sex education. Over 80 per cent of parents, teachers, 
and students feel the need for this type of activity as do also 77 per cent 
of the non-parents. In this same study additional data show that only 
10 per cent of the teachers and 20 per cent of the graduates of these 
secondary schools feel that sufficient attention is being given to sex 
instruction in the schools. 

Probably the most effective type of sex education program would be 
one that both integrates sex education study into such courses as biology, 
physiology, health or hygiene, sociology, home economics, civics, and 
literature; and also provides a special course dealing with family and 
personal living problems. Boys need the latter type of course as much as 
girls, although in many schools it is a course mainly for girls. The course 
in sex education should not be labeled as such but should be given a 
non-emotional title, such as a course in “personal relations,” “life adjust- 
ment,” or “family living.” 

Any program in sex instruction must have the whole-hearted sup- 
port of parents and the rest of the community. The PTA group or 
other parent group can help in the planning of the work, and review 
from time to time films and other materials which are to be used in 
the program. The reader who is interested in more detailed discussion 
of sex education programs will find the following references very useful: 


= Kenneth B. Henderson, Principal Findings of the Follow-Up Study of the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program, Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


Springfield, Illinois, 1952. 
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1. Baker, J. N., Sex Education in High Schools, New York, Emerson Books, 
Inc. 

2. Baruch, Dorothy W., New Ways in Sex Education, New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 

. Bibby, Cyril, Sex Education, New York, Emerson Books, Inc. 

4. Crow, Lester D., and Crow, Alice, Sex Education for the Growing Family, 
Boston, Christopher Publishing House. 

. Gruenberg, Benjamin C., How Can We Teach About Sex? Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, No. 122, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

6. Kirkendall, Lester А., and Hamilton, Archie, "Current Practices іп Sex 

Education," High School Journal, Vol. 37, February, 1954, pp. 143-148. 

7. Strain, Frances B., Sex Guidance in Family Life Education: A Handbook 

for the Schools, New York, The Macmillan Company. 


w 


ма 


Several valuable films have also been produced which can be used 
in sex education programs at the secondary school level. Two of these 
are the McGraw-Hill production called Human Reproduction " and 
the University of Oregon film called Human Growth." A new test with 
two forms entitled the Sex Knowledge Inventories * is also now available 
for use. Materials which have been especially prepared for use by the 
boys and girls themselves include Facts of Life and Love by Evclyn 
Duvall, Youth Grown Into Adulthood by Morey Fields et al.,** and 
Life and Growth by Alice Keliher.' 


ADOLESCENT DELINQUENCY 


Adolescence is the period when initial criminal activity reaches its 
peak. Statistical evidence shows that “youths between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one commit serious crimes far out of proportion to the in- 
cidence of this age group in the population." ** Additional data indicate 


that 40-60 per cent of inmates in Federal and state prisons are under 
25 years of age. 


“ McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 
SE. C. Brown Trust, 220 S. W. Alder Street, Portland, Oregon. 
Published by Family Life Publications, Inc., Box 337, Durham, North Carolina. 

“ Published by the Association Press, New York. 

“Published by the Chartwell House, Inc., New York. 

“ Published by the D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 

“ Bertram M. Beck, “Youthful Offenders" in Social Work Yearbook, New York, Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers, 1951, p. 542. 


4 William W. Brickman, “Juvenile Delinquency,” School and Society, Vol. 68, October 
30, 1948, p. 305. 
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Why is it that young people are so prone to commit delinquent acts? 
In the first place, with the coming of adolescence the individual, because 
of less supervision of the home, is able to get out with the gang and 
follow either his group or his individual inclinations to a greater extent. 
In the second place, the adolescent's desire for new experiences together 
with his only partly developed philosophy of life cause him to make 
many unwise decisions which an older person would not make. 

Тһе basic cause of delinquency, however, is frustration of some type. 
The adolescent's needs for recognition, security, independence, and 
affection are frequently thwarted to such an extent that anti-social be- 
havior is employed in an effort to reduce the pent-up tensions. Not all 
individuals become overtly aggressive when thwarted, but many do. 
Some of the conditions of life which cause frustrations that may lead to 
delinquency are poverty, low intelligence, conflict in the family, broken 
homes, lack of affection from parents, humiliation and lack of success 
in school, and inferiority feelings arising from real or imagined physical 
deviations. 

A boy may break street lights and put paint on the school building 
because he receives no recognition around school in either curricu- 
lar or extracurricular activities. A girl may drift into sexual difficulties 
because, in this relationship, she is really wanted by someone, and what 
she has to offer is, for the first time as valuable as what anyone else can 
offer. Delinquent acts would not be committed if they did not help 
the adolescent satisfy some of his basic needs. The delinquent needs as- 
sistance in making adjustments which are socially acceptable and at the 
same time need-satisfying. е 

Plant has pointed out that the delinquent through his very behavior 
Is trying to tell us certain things are wrong in our schools and other social 


arrangements. Plant ** says: 


The truant and the delinquent are doing their best to tell us of the 
places in our social structure that need change—changes that would be 
for the benefit of all children. Тһе delinquent is trying hard to tell us to 
give to all children a curriculum that is built for their needs. He is trying 
to tell us that while we have made a good start on vocational courses, 
courses in sewing, homemaking, carpentry, and special classes for the re- 
tarded, our culture still looks upon these as second-rate—something that 
the child is not to go into if he can make the grade in the more “proper” 


“James S. Plant, “Who is the Delinquent?” in Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools, 
Part Forty Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 


Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948, p. 28. 
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course. He is trying hard to force us to give every child a sense of growth 
and a feeling of success in his school years. He is asking us to give expert 
help to the child who has one specific disability: e.g., in reading. Не is try- 
ing to tell us to choose our teachers for their real understanding of chil- 
dren as well as for their academic ability, and not let marriage end the 
careers of those who would have the most rich and facile communication 
with children. 


Тһе school can not solve all the problems of juvenile delinquency, 
but it can do much to make children feel worth while and thus lessen 
frustrations that arise in the home and elsewhere. By requiring cer- 
tain children to meet requirements that were impossible for them to 
meet, schools in the past have actually contributed to the delinquency 
of children. The happy, successful boy or girl who is achieving worth- 
while goals is seldom if ever a delinquent. 


SUMMARY 


Adolescence is the period of transition which extends from the end 
of childhood to the beginning of adulthood. It may be long or short 
depending upon the practices employed by families and larger social 
groups. In our society children are generally given adult responsibilities 
very slowly. This results in a prolonged period of semi-dependence for 
many youths which may continue for as long as eight or ten years. 

The adolescent, because of his ambiguous status (being neither a 
child nor an adult), frequently finds himself involved in emotional 
conflicts with younger children іп the family, parents, teachers, and 
other members of the community. He wants to be grown-up and some- 
times feels that he is not understood or not given enough responsibility 
for his own acts. Adolescents are particularly sensitive with respect to 
the opinions of their peers and generally value the judgments of their 
age mates more highly than those of adults. During adolescence an 
extreme sensitivity is also exhibited in regard to personal defects, blem- 
ishes, or sex characteristics that deviate greatly from the norm. Many 
adolescents give the impression that they feel insecure. Statistics have 
revealed that during this period, delinquency and emotional problems 
of many types reach a high peak. There is no question but that adoles- 
cence is a trying time for many individuals. Although adolescence pre- 
sents numerous problems for young people, there is no reason why under 
favorable conditions these can not be handled without undue stress 
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or crisis. Teachers are in a favorable position to help adolescents re- 
solve their worries, and plan courses of action which will provide for 
the satisfaction of their needs. Since adolescents so universally resent 
being treated as younger children, teachers should make an especial 
effort to give them responsibilities, and freedom which is commensurate 
with their maturity. Teachers may also find it possible at times to give 
guidance to parents regarding procedures to be followed in dealing with 
adolescents in the family. 

It has been shown in this chapter that the adolescent has special 
problems which he did not have as a child and which are somewhat 
different from those he will encounter as an adult. He has certain 
needs which are accentuated, and a series of developmental tasks which 
must be mastered. Teachers and parents alike should understand the 
nature of the unique problems of the adolescents if they are to help 
them make a smooth transition into adulthood. Knowledge of basic 
behavior theory plus specialized information regarding the period of 
adolescence and the individual adolescent are prerequisites for this task. 
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Films 


Age of Turmoil, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company (20 minutes). 

Meaning of Adolescence, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company (16 
minutes). 

Meeting the Needs of Adolescence, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company 
(19 minutes). 

Physical Aspects of Puberty, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company (19 
minutes). 

Social-Sex Attitudes in Adolescence, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany (22 minutes). 


QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Do you believe that adolescents as a group are really more concerned 
about their physical appearance (such as being too fat) than are ele- 
mentary school pupils? Support your position with facts and incidents 
from your own observations and experiences. 

2. It has sometimes been said that a certain amount of conflict between 
adolescents and their parents is inevitable. Do you believe this? Defend 
the position you take with facts or theoretical arguments. | | 

3. Adolescents seem to be very much influenced by the opinions of their 
peer groups. Why do you believe this is so? Do you think that adolescents 
are more concerned with what their age mates think than are younger 
children? 

4. What were the two or three greatest worries you had as an adolescent? Do 
you think your worries were typical of other adolescents at that time? 

5. People argue as to whether adolescents are more unruly and delinquent 
today than they were fifty years ago. What position do you take? Secure 
as much factual information on this controversy as you can. 

6. Suppose you were the teacher of a high school class in history. Ж. 
one of your pupils, was frequently absent. His friends said that he i n 
went fishing or hunting. What action would you take? Describe in detai 
what should be done. Е 

7. Тһе book Elmtown's Youth, as well as other studies, shows that the be- 

attitudes of adolescents in the lower socio-economic class differ 


havior and à J | 
from those of the middle class. Summarize what these differ- 


radically : 
ences are. Why is it important for a teacher to be aware of these dif- 
ferences? 


8. What movies have you seen in the past year that provide insight into 
adolescent behavior? Describe the situations that occurred and point out 
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what psychological principles explain the behavior of the adolescents іп- 
volved. 


. Look through several issues of your local newspaper and spot articles 


which deal with adolescent problems. Cut one of these out and bring 
to class. Also attach to this clipping your evaluation of the article. Arc 
the facts true? Does the writer make a proper interpretation of his facts, 
etc.? 

Examine the Education Index and look under the heading “Adolescence.” 
Select an article which interests you. Write out and bring to class a short 
review and critical evaluation of the article. 


р АСЕ IECUR EE 


LEARNING 


C H Apun Ио 


AN ORIENTATION 
TO LEARNING 


INTRODUCTION 


WHAT IS LEARNING? ANY CHANGE OF BEHAVIOR WHICH IS А RESULT OF EX- 
perience, апа which causes people to face later situations differently 
may be called learning. The person not trained in psychology may 
conceive of learning in a narrow, academic sense. To such a person 
learning means acquiring skill in reading, spelling, or a trade. Actually, 
it is much more! Children learn cultural values; they learn appro- 
priate sex roles; they learn to love and to hate and to fear and to be 
self-confident; they learn wants and interests and character and per- 
sonality traits. It is not much of an overstatement to say that a person 
is what he has learned to be. 

Learning is thus the central theme in educational psychology. When- 
ever one hears or sees terms such as adjustment, emotional blocking, 
laziness, delinquency, or problem-solving, he may be sure that such 
words demand a knowledge of the principles of learning for their under- 
standing. Most of this volume is an attempt to give the reader a view 
of what is presently known about learning, so that teaching may be 
based upon general principles rather than upon specific rules whose 
application is limited by the specificity of the teaching situation. 

' For a good review of a variety of attempts to define learning sec В. R. Bugelski, The 
Psychology of Learning, New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1956, pp. 5-7. 
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Іп following the subsequent material and the principles which evolve 
it is hoped that the student will achieve more than a rote memoriza- 
tion of new words. By noting the illustrative (even though tentative) 
application of the principles of learning to classroom situations the 
reader should begin to get an applicational point of view enabling him 
to apply principles of learning in his own teaching. A specific technique 
which works in music education may not be appropriate for the teaching 
of biology, but basic principles of learning can be fitted to both. 


What Should Teachers Know About Learning? ? 


At one time, the writer was requested by an insurance company to 
suggest ways of improving its training program for newly inducted sales- 
men. The writer took the question to his class (composed almost en- 
tirely of teachers), and within a short time had received a number of 
positive suggestions which he passed on to the company. 

Teachers should, and usually do, know more about human learning 
than any other professional group. But as in other fields of work, there 
are probably certain minimum essentiale—which all do not know— 
and a rapidly growing body of knowledge which challenges even those 
whose major field of study is the psychology of learning. In the next few 
paragraphs a résumé is given of essential materials with which all 
teachers need to be acquainted. 

1. Readiness and individual differences. Teachers should have a good 
understanding of the nature of learners and of the importance of con- 
sidering developmental levels of all pupils. Experienced teachers know 
the futility of trying to push a child too fast. 

2. Motivation. Some teachers have expressed the belief that by far 
the greatest part of a teacher's work centers around problems of motiva- 
tion. Certainly it is apparent that effective teaching stems from a con- 
sideration of children's interests and needs. Тһе child who is motivated 
to learn is well on his way to learning. 

3. Interests and attitudes. 


2 Out of those activities which satisfy needs, 
children develop interests ar 


мет id attitudes which may become enduring 
abits and traits, and which may have a profound effect upon the 
ies 5 acceptance or rejection of schooling. Interests and attitudes 
nave a double-barreled significance in teaching. Not only are they learned 

* For a more detailed discussion of this sect 


i late Н GAT ion see G. M. Blair, "How Le: y Theory 
is "m 5 Curriculum Organization,” Journal of Educational Piekny “Vol. 39 1945, 
рр- -166. z ` eid 
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but also they play an important part in all the behavior change which 
the school tries to produce. 

4. Retention and understanding. What is the most effective way to 
retard forgetting and develop understanding? How do principles of 
learning effect such activities as assignment making, reviewing, testing 
and the like? These questions can only be answered when the teacher 
knows learning as a process of seeing relationships and purposive in- 
tegration of ideas and experiences. 

5. Transfer of learning. Learning which remains specific to the situa- 
tion in which it was acquired is almost useless. To be of value, learn- 
ing must have utility in new situations in and out of school. Con- 
sequently, teachers must know the facts regarding transfer of learning, 
and those methods of teaching and learning which will facilitate the use 
of learned materials. 

6. Social psychology of learning. A good share of school learning oc- 
curs in a group set-up. The group can facilitate learning of an individual 
or militate against it. Consequently, a teacher must know how to work 
with groups, how groups learn, and how the behavior of groups affects in- 
dividual learning. 

7. Special difficulties in learning. No matter how excellent the teach- 
ing, there will always be children with special disabilities who need 
special help. Teachers must know how to diagnose pupils’ difficulties 
When the causes are not apparent, and the principles of remediation 
which will make learning possible for such children. 

Subsequent chapters in this section follow the above outline. The 
reader must remember that coverage herein represents what these au- 
thors consider as minimum essentials in this very broad field. Further 
Work is suggested at the end of each chapter. 


How May Teachers Know This Field? 


Understanding of a field as complex and broad as the psychology of 
human learning is possible only when educators read widely, form habits 
of critical analysis, and focus attention upon the processes of learning 
in their daily work. Following are suggestions which the writer gives 
students in his class in “Тһе Psychology of Learning for Teachers.” 


l. Read widely from general sources about learning, and also from current 
journals in educational psychology and related fields. 

2. Use the suggested readings at the ends of chapters. 

3. Analyze your own reading, study methods, tests, and discussions. 
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4. Form the habit of appraising cach teaching technique in terms of its effect 
upon learning. Ask yourself: How will this test, exercise, field trip, movic, 
or demonstration bring about learning? 

5. Think of the consequences of school activities not only in terms of 
academic learning but also as they affect other learnings such as attitudes 
and interests, 

6. Develop an experimental attitude. Try new techniques and evaluate the 
learning outcomes. 


WAYS OF STUDYING THE LEARNING PROCESS 


As in other areas of science there are, in the ficld of learning, various 
theories which attempt to explain its basic processes. Both in method 
and conclusion these theories have differed greatly, for they have sharply 
focused attention on only certain aspects of the total learning process. 
As a consequence, the behavior which various experimenters and teach- 
ers have observed has been different, For example, some workers in 
this field have so diligently pursued the way in which a stimulus and 
response are connected that they have ignored the condition of the 
person or animal with which they were working. 

A few of the kinds of experimental situations which have been used 
to study learning include: (1) A hungry animal is put inside a puzzle 
box (food outside) from which release is possible only by striking the 
latch, (2) An animal is put in a box in which there is a bar connected 
with a source of food pellets which are released one at a time as thc 
bar is pressed, (3) An animal is placed on a platform and forced to 
Jump toward one of a series of doors which are differentiated by shape 
ог color, (4) Nonsense syllables are paired with geometric designs and a 
person is shown the pairings a number of times until he has memorized 
them, (5) A person is given a verbal problem, and asked to describe his 
solution aloud. Obviously the kinds of behavior which are observed will 
differ greatly. In one case there may be a wild thrashing about in an 
attempt to escape, in another a scemingly 
proach. Furthermore, the variation in what is found is not surprising 
when it is realized that experimenters һауе worked with animals of 
nearly every species from one-celled organisms to man. 

These various experimental studies have led to several ways of look- 
ing at the process of learning. Each has attempted to derive basic prin- 
ciples. At the present time, however, it would be unwise for a “human 


thoughtful or cautious ap- 
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engincer” (the teacher) to adopt any one method as the way. Dealing 
with complex human learning demands that one give attention to 
all aspects of the learning process. As one writer puts it: “Have we any 
right to classify the learning to high-jump, to get along with alcohol, 
and to be friendly with other people under the same term, and to expect 
identical laws to hold for all these processes?” š 

It is the hope of the writers that the readers of this volume will be 
able to achieve a meaningful synthesis of the material which follows. 
In a later section suggested guides to such a synthesis will be given. 


Leorning а5 ап Associqtive Process 


Тһе oldest and most common method of analyzing the process of 
learning is through a study of the association of ideas, stimuli, and 
responses. Even the ancient Greeks attempted to describe mental life 
in this fashion. Aristotle talked of learning as an association of ideas 
following the laws of (1) similarity, (2) contrast, and (3) contiguity.“ 
He believed that people learn and remember those things which are 
alike, which are striking because of their difference, and which occur 
together in space and time. 

Centuries later, a rebirth of interest in the philosophy of the hu- 
man mind resulted in a school of thought known as the British School 
of Associationism. This group had the notion that mind was formed 
through a lawful process of the association of experiences and ideas. 
Well known historical figures such as Thomas Hobbes, John Locke, 
David Hume, and later, James Mill, and Alexander Bain were repre- 
sented in this philosophical venture, and the great, revolutionary ideas 
concerning the original nature of man were developed. For instance, 
the concept of the new-born as having a blank mind (tabula rasa) 
probably gave impetus to the idea that man і a product of his сх- 
Periences.5 From these early beliefs came a great concern for the nature 
of mental life and in turn this concern led to many of the modern ideas 
about education, child rearing, and even democratic ideals. ' 

Not until the turn of the present century, however, did learning, 
4$ a process of association, receive experimental analysis. At that time, 


“Kurt Lewin, "Field Theory and Learning" in Forty-First Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part Il, The Psychology of Learning, Bloomington, 
Illinois, Public School Publishin Company, 1942, p. 220. < 

' Gardner Murphy, Historical Баден to Modern Psychology, New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1949, p. 9. ` 

"Ibid., рр. 21-29 and рр. 97-110. 
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two widely separated workers, E. L. Thorndike in America and I. P. 
Pavlov in Russia, established bases for analytical studies of the process 
of learning. 

Connectionism. Thorndike’s work for a period of over fifty years is 
recognized as one of the greatest contributions to the psychology of 
learning, particularly for its educational implications. His psychology 
of "Connectionism" has had a profound influence upon American 
education.* 

‘Thorndike demonstrated that learning could be analyzed and fur- 
nished practical results to educators when he conducted experiments 
which led to his statement of the “law of effect.” In brief, this law 
tells those who teach, that learners will acquire and remember those 
responses which lead to satisfying after effects.’ A praised response will 
be retained longer than one which is not praised or one which is called 
wrong. This is indeed a practical kind of material, and one which has 
gained such wide acceptance that the reader may think of it as just 
common sense. 

Another practical venture of the “Connectionists” was their study 
of the effect of exercise or frequency of repetition on learning. Every 
teacher in certain types of courses is faced with the problem of how 
much drill to use in teaching. Thorndike’s experiments showed that 
repetition per se did not establish a connection, but that the strength 
of such connections depended upon the laws of effect and readiness 
and such secondary principles as belongingness.* 

How did Thorndike go about testing his principles and laws of learn- 


ing? Following is a typical experiment which was used to test the prin- 
cipal of “belongingness.” 


A THORNDIKE EXPERIMENT 


Thorndike read the following paragraph ten times to persons who 


were told: “Listen to what I read with moderate attention as you would 
listen to a lecture: 


е Dukes and his sister worked sadly. Edward Davis and his brother 
argued rarely. Francis Bragg and his cousin played hard. Barney Croft and 


can E as tion of Thorndike's contributions may be found in Peter Sandiford, 
Society far ti ет $ ts Origin and Major Features" in Forty-First Yearbook of the National 
"TE L ce EI itane Part 11, The Psychology of Learning, pp. 97-140. 

Colb University, 1932. Fundamentals. of Learning, New York, Teachers College, 


*E. L. Thomdike, Selected Writi өлігі ! Ре 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949, pp. сы с сат тай Donum, Nen Xod, 
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his father watched earnestly. Lincoln Blake and his uncle listened gladly. 
Jackson Craig and his son struggle often. Charlotte Dean and her friend 
studied easily."—and so оп.” 


After the tenth reading, students were asked such questions as: 


1. What word came after rarely? 
2. What word came after Lincoln? 


Of 240 students to whom the paragraph was read, about 2 per cent 
(the number who would have guessed the right name) could answer 
such questions as number 1; while between 70 and 80 per cent were 
able to answer such questions as number 2. Although the number of 
repetitions was the same between "rarely" and the word that followed 
it, and “Lincoln” and the word that followed it, the latter was re- 
membered better because of a connection or *belongingness." 

Conditioned reflex. A precise and clear-cut picture of the way in 
which associations can occur was demonstrated in the famous experi- 
ments of Pavlov. While working on the process of digestion (for which 
he won a Nobel Prize), Pavlov noted that dogs, which began to salivate 
when presented with meat powder, also made this response when they 
heard the sound of the attendant's footsteps approaching their cages." 
This observation led to a systematic study of the "conditioned reflex," 
the diagram for which follows: 


STEP l. Original Unconditioned Unconditioned 
Natural Stimulus or — Response 
Relationship Meat Powder Salivation 

Step 2. Pairing of Conditioned Unconditioned ^ Unconditioned 
New Unrelated Stimulus or Stimulus — Response 
Stimulus with Sound of a + Meat Powder Salivation 
the Old Tuning Fork 

(SEVERAL REPETITIONS OF STEP 2) 

STEP 3, Removal of Conditioned Conditioned 
Unconditioned Stimulus -> Response 
Stimulus Tuning Fork Salivation 

Alone 


If one uses this scheme to analyze the conditioning of a child to a 
fear of dogs, appropriate substitution would be as follows: 


„Ый, p. 63. T бы. ! f 

"Тһе reader will appreciate the necessity of brevity in treating a topic such as this when 
attention is directed to the fact that literally thousands of experiments have been carried 
on in the area of conditioning. For an introduction to the area see E. R. Hilgard and 
y G. Marquis, Conditioning and Learning, New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
940. 

" Gardner Murphy, op. cit., p. 255. 
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srEP 1. Unconditioned Stimulus — Unconditioned Response 
(Pain—Loud Noise) (Fear Responses ) 

step 2. Conditioned Stimulus (Dog) and Unconditioned Response 
Unconditioned Stimulus — (Fear) 
(Bark or Bite) 


step 3. Conditioned Stimulus (Dog) — Conditioned Response (Fear) 


It should be clear that children can form connections even though 
there is apparently no "logical" relationship between the ideas and 
events which are associated. Conditioning does occur in the classroom. 
For example, there is no logical relationship between a child's feel- 
ings of inferiority and arithmetic per se. But when, in arithmetic class, 
he is made to feel inferior enough times, the activities connected with 
arithmetic become almost inextricably linked with the emotional rc- 
sponses associated with feelings of inferiority. Teachers of remedial rcad- 
ing have often reported cases in which children flinch, tremble, or show 
other fear responses at the mere sight of a reading book, while a comic 
book or newspaper fails to elicit these emotional manifestations. 

The associative process in today's schools. Association as a method 
of learning and remembering continues as an ever present part of educa- 
tion. Parents teach their children to associate spoken words with objects 
and persons. Later teachers get them to associate pictures with words, 
letters with sounds, words with ideas, and ideas with each other. If one 
were to compose a list of all school activities during the day, a good part 
of them would be characterized by some kind of associative activity. 
As a matter of fact, the very newest forms of automated teaching and 
programming of information rely heavily upon this basic view of how 
learning takes place. For example, the machine shown in Figure 4 was 
developed to teach hard of hearing children how to associate words 
with pictures, In this illustration the little girl finds she is right when 
the clectrically-connected stylus makes contact with the correct point 
to indicate а choice of one of four words, and signals, by sight, that 
she has indeed chosen the correct alternative. The machine then ad- 
vances to the next picture-word association." 

It is quite possible on theoretical grounds to argue that too much 
attention is devoted to this form of learning, or that teachers аге con- 
cerned with the wrong elements in the process. Nevertheless, it is the 
most common method of teaching and learning and should profit in its 
execution if it is more clearly understood and analyzed by those who 


" George A. Falconer, A Mechanical Device for T. i р 
"org ^ eaching Word Recognit to Young 
Deaf Children, Unpublished Doctoral Thesis, Urbana, University of Illinois, 1959 à 


Figure 4. Association іп Teaching-Machine Learning 
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use it. For instance, teachers frequently give their pupils mnemonic 
devices to use in remembering things. The word Face in music is a 
good example of a way to remember the spaces in the treble clef. But 
do teachers know and understand that there are systems of mnemonics 
that are almost as ancient as Western civilization, systems that can be 
learned and employed in the rote memorization of any group of things? 
As early as 500 в.с., there is a report of a Greek poet, Simonides, who 
devised a system of a specific visualized locality for each of a series 
of things that he wanted to remember. Both Cicero and Quintilian 
used the system in preparing their speeches." 

In his own classes for several years, the writer has asked students to 
recall any instance in their own schooling when a teacher has taught 
them anything about how to memorize. Only two or three out of several 
hundred students could recall any such teaching in their twelve to 
fourteen years of schooling. The writers do not argue for more memoriza- 
tion in schools, there is, perhaps too much already, at least there is too 
much of a tendency to substitute memorizing for understanding. Never- 
theless when children are expected to do rote memorizing, it would 
seem obvious they ought to be taught how to do it. Suggestions for teach- 
ing children how to memorize better are given in Chapter 9. 


Learning as a Process of Reinforcement '* 


Another way of looking at the learning process is to focus attention 
upon the effect of the response upon the individual. As was shown in 
the preceding section on "Connectionism," Thorndike’s most important 
law of learning was his law of effect, which has become a basic part of 
most psychologies of learning.” 

It is important that educators consider learning in this way, as it 
is a point of view which alerts them to the characteristics of the 
learner—the learner’s need states, and his past experience (previous re- 
inforcements). There is little doubt that knowledge about the kinds 
of behavior for which a youngster has been rewarded or from which 
he has received satisfaction will provide a teacher with the best pos- 
sible tool for predicting future behavior. Also, this knowledge should 


T қ 
I. М. L. Hunter, Memory: Facts and Fallacies, Baltimore, Penguin Books, Inc., 1957, 
pp. 164-165. 
м The: ^ 
қ, W = а = reduces a need and leads to satisfying consequences that act is said to 
be reinforced. As used in psychological literature, the concept of reinforcement is roughly 
equivalent to the notion of reward 4 


» Е. R. Hilgard, Theories of Learning, Sec А š И І % | 
Crofts, Inc., 1956, pp. 15-47. ng. Second Edition, New York, Appleton-Century 
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offer help in finding ways to change behavior, by changing the patterns 
of reinforcement. 

In a simple form, reinforcement might be illustrated as follows: 

Running 
Rat — Through — Food 
Maze 
The receipt of the reward serves to fixate the responses (making proper 
turns in the maze) so that on subsequent trials the animal will be 
more able to go directly to the goal object. The same sort of scheme 
can be thought of in the learning of children. For example: 
Child — Sht of Shor Window — of Fellow Students лі 

The attention-getting response is fixated by the receipt of satisfaction, 
i.e., by the reduction of the need for peer approval. 

When responses do not achieve the desired effect (a satisfying state 
of affairs or need reduction), responses are not fixated. The child who 
works hard to achieve a certain goal such as the teachers approval 
or a material reward, only to find after his efforts that these are not 
forthcoming will be much less likely to retain the learnings which have 
led to the “empty” goal. Other principles connected with learning 
viewed in this manner will be taken up in Chapter 7. 


Learning as a Perceptual Process 


Much of what is called learning really involves a change in ways of 
looking at one’s environment. The impetus for this point of view comes 
from Gestalt Psychology.'* The group of psychologists who established 
this system began working on problems of perception in Germany about 
1912. This group objected to analysis of learning and behavior by break- 
ing it down into specific elements." They contended that such molec- 
ular” analysis destroys the forces which bind experiences into meaning- 
ful wholes, and argued that in teaching one must consider the whole 
situation as a unit, rather than as a series of discrete parts. 

For example, these dots and lines ie 

| | | 
ШІДЕН 
w "Gestalt" means Ш ог configuration. А good introduction to “Gestalt” learning 


theories may be found in E. R. Hilgard, op. cit., рр. 222-257 

"They objected particularly to а stimulus-tesponse psychology such as advocated by 
some behaviorists, and the atomism of the psychology of W undt. 

^ Kurt. Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1935, p. 


164. 


Science сап sometimes Бе better taught Бу hoving pupils verify 
principles through classroom experimentation. 


appear to unite into pairs. The “pairness” caused by their proximity is a 
characteristic entirely apart from the nature of the objects, and any 
analysis which breaks down this configuration destroys this character- 
istic. 

Conceived in this way, learning may be thought of as a change in 
cognitive structure, i.e., as a change in the readiness of the individual 
to perceive objects and situations in a new way. The child who has 
first experienced a loss of breath in a wading pool now perceives water 
in an entirely different manner. Likewise a youngster who for the first 
time has seen his own story in print, perceives the job of reading as 
a much different task than before. 

Тһе individual's behavior, when looked at in this way, is seen as a 
"purposive" striving toward goals, the paths to which are marked by 
signs or cues. The significant feature of the learning process occurs 
when the learner ascribes meaning or significance to these signs.'" Ex- 
perimentation has shown that interference with response sequences is 
not sufficient to prevent learners from reaching goals by a new series of 
responses." This supports the notion that what is learned is not primarily 

» E. C. Tolman, Purposive Behavior in Animals and Men, New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1932. 

» E. C. Tolman, B. F. Ritchie, and D. Kalish, "Studies in Spatial Learning, IV, 1 he 
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a stimulus response connection, but a changed perception in which 
various stimuli are seen as pointers toward a goal. 


Learning as a Process of Organization and Understanding 


For complex learnings, especially when verbal factors are considered, 
the analysis must include a consideration of such things as meaning- 
fulness, organization, and understanding. This type of analysis is quite 
similar to the study of learning as a perceptual process. The major 
emphasis is upon the study of relationships and how people learn to 
scc relationships among various items of experience. Learning of rela- 
tionships may be clearly seen in the phenomenon of insight. Sometimes 
pupils work for a long time on a problem or skill with little apparent 
progress. All of a sudden there will be a flash of understanding in which 
the student sees through the problem, or reforms his responses into 
a more complex habit. The phenomenon was first widely publicized 
by the famous German psychologist Kóhler,?" who found that apes, 
when confronted with a difficult problem, might act as if they were 
surveying the situation; would then go directly to the goal object 
(banana) by putting two sticks together, or by piling one box on top 
of another. It appeared that there had been a sudden perceptual change 
in which these animals saw the relationship of the sticks or boxes to 
themselves and the goal in a new way. 

The reader who wishes to experience insight might consider the prob- 
lem shown in Figure 5. 

At first glance many people attempt to apply the Pythagorean theorem 
or some other inapplicable formula to the solution. Immediately after 
the line AO is seen as another radius of the circle, a perceptual shift 
occurs and the problem is solved. 

Learning in this sense must also be thought of as a process of prob- 
lem-solving—a way of thinking, creating, and synthesizing. The point 
of view that learning is much more than the acquisition of specific skills 
is made explicit by Brownell, who writes: 


A problem solving attitude, an inquiring and questioning mind, is а de- 
sirable educational outcome and it is possible of development. The practice 
of “learning” by cramming does not produce this outcome, nor does the 


—V —,° . sS. 


Transfer of Place Learning to Other Starting Paths,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
Vol. 37, 1947, pp. 39-47. E 
? W. Köhler, The Mentality of Apes, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1925. 
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Figure 5. What Is the Length of the Line АО? 


practice of accepting from others truths and conclusions which ought to be 
established by the learner himself. The attitude is produced by continucd 
experience in solving real problems, one consequence of which is that the 
learner comes to expect new problems and to look for ет 2° 


Тһе important aspect of this view of learning is that it points to 
the importance of studying the processes in learning—the steps which 
the learner takes in solving problems, rather than the end-product of 
learning. 


ESSENTIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LEARNING PROCESS 


If one looks in retrospect at the various ways of analyzing learn- 
ing which have just been discussed, he can find little with which to 
quarrel, and few principles derived from experimentation which are 
wholly incompatible. Instead he will find that for the complex learn- 
ings in school it is necessary to make use of all these forms of analysis 
and the principles they offer. Each gives essential elements in the total 
picture of various kinds of behavior change. By putting these several 
analyses together, one may obtain a composite view of the essential 
characteristics of learning, and of the nature of the processes involved. 

The fundamental ingredients of learning which emerge from this 
composite analysis are: needs, incentives, barriers to goals, response 
potential, selectivity and elimination of responses, and effect of the 


2 W. А. Brownell, "Problem Solving" in Forty-First Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part П, The Psychology of Learning, p. 440. 
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response. А discussion of each of these six ingredients of the learning 
process follows. 


Needs 


Behavior derives energy value from the imbalance caused by needs. 
Without this important substratum, learning could not occur, because 
the person would make no responses. Needs are products of stimuli 
both from without (a dish of ice cream) and from within (stomach 
contractions). These stimuli become motives in that they literally push 
the person in the direction of those objects or situations which the per- 
боп perceives as capable of fulfilling them. Needs are the mainsprings 
of behavior, and no learning situation can be fully understood without 
some knowledge of the forces which impel the person to act. 


Incentives 


Behavior is goal directed—purposive. The child strives for those ob- 
jects, situations, or skills which he thinks will satisfy his needs. Reward, 
approval, a feeling of achievement and success, and long-time goals 
such as vocational incentives all serve to stimulate the youngsters. Schools 
are apt to use grades, tests, and various kinds of honors as incentives but 
often fail to provide for other important needs such as social approval and 
the desire of a learner for a knowledge of his progress. 

^ study of the things a child wants—his daydreams, wishes and ideals, 
and his play activities outside the classroom should give the teacher a 
basis for planning activities and teaching procedures which contain the 
most desirable incentives. Also, the teacher needs to know the abilities 
of his pupils so that incentives are realistic and within the reach of the 


learner. 


Barriers to Goals 


Each learning situation entails effort. Behavior does not materially 
change if the child already has a well-established path to a goal. Thus 
constant repetition of an already established response may have little 
effect other than possibly strengthening the behavior change. (Even this 


“The following characteristics аге in part adapted from A. W. Melton, “Learning” in 
W. S. Monroe (Editor), Encyclopedia of Educational Research, New York, The Mac- 


millan Company, 1950, pp. 668—690. 
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has limits, for if repetition of the response is forced too often the per- 
son's perception of the goal may change; fatigue and work decrement 
may cause a drop in performance.) When, however, there is no clear- 
cut route to the incentive, the finding of such a path denotes learning. 
Overcoming obstacles is а characteristic of every learning situation. 

With respect to barriers which prevent the child's achieving in- 
centives, teachers should: 


1. See that a good share of the barriers are within capabilities of the child to 
surmount. 

2. Give guidance, and help children find responses which will achieve in- 
centives. 

3. Carefully appraise the obstacles or barriers in a learning situation when a 
youngster's responses show he is trying to escape from the situation alto- 
gether. 


Response Potential—Variable Behavior 


Learning requires a response potential which is sufficient to allow 
various kinds of behavior. Lower animals are unable to profit greatly 
from experience or adapt themselves to changing circumstances, because 
their responses are stereotyped and somewhat fixed. Those environ- 
mental forces which reduce the youngsters response potential by in- 
creasing rigidity and anxiety are deleterious to learning.” 

Even before entering school, most children have matured sufficiently 
and have acquired enough experience so that in a given situation they 
have a large storehouse of verbal and motor responses. They know how 
to look, point, discriminate, manipulate, use tools—also how to kick, 
scratch, bite, scream, and run, and do many many more things. Learn- 
ing (especially as the teacher conceives it) means associating these 
various response potentials to the appropriate stimulus situations. 

'The job of the school is not only to increase a child's response po- 
tential (various skills and understandings) but also his effective potential 
for response. In other words, the youngster must have sufficient self- 
confidence and desirable attitudes about school so that he will use the 
responses of which he is capable. 


“А, W. Melton, op. cit., р. 670. 


* E. L. Gaier, “Selected Personality Variabl d i s," Psy ical 
Monographs, Vol. 66, No. 17, Whole No. 349, AM Қ pem 
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Selectivity and Elimination of Responses 


As learning progresses, the individual discards certain unessential 
responses, selects appropriate ones, and reduces the number of signs or 
cues which are needed to point toward the goal. The learner brings to 
each new situation something of his experience with similar situations in 
the past. This means that he makes a readier response—fewer false starts 
and random movements. Instead of sounding out each syllable of the 
word “appreciate” he recognizes it at a glance and pronounces it with- 
out hesitation. It is in this process that behavior change is most clearly 
seen, and it is the one which is most likely to receive attention. How- 
ever, this is but one phase of the total process of learning, and the 
nature of what happens here depends upon variation in the other phases. 


Effect of the Response 


The behavioral cycle which results in learning is not complete until 
the individual receives some satisfaction, reward, or reduction of tension 
for his strivings. One rewarded, satisfactory, or “right” trial may become 
so important that it is learned and remembered far better than dozens 
of “wrong” or unrewarded trials. Although this facet of the learning 
process has been clearly shown and known for about forty years, it is 
likely to be neglected in planning teaching and learning activities. 

Each of the six factors just mentioned exist to some degree in every 
complex learning situation. Analysis must give attention to each. Teach- 
ing methods ought to be conceived with all these elements in mind. 


PERVASIVENESS OF LEARNING IN THE CLASSROOM 


Everyone takes for granted certain behaviors as common to every 
child. It is assumed that when he sees an object in his path, he will 
step around it, that when he touches something hot, he will avoid 
touching it again, and that he sees the world as adults see it. Actually 
these assumptions are not entirely justified—all of these and a myriad 
of other taken-for-granted behaviors are products of learning and are 
subject to the variability which is characteristic of learning. 
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Learning to Perceive ^^ 


Although everyone is equipped with an elaborate sensory system 
which orients him to his environment, this system operates in a manner 
dictated, not altogether by its structure, but as a result of experience. 
'The way we sce, fecl, and hear the world in which we live is largely a 
matter of learning. Dramatic illustration of how much of our daily 
lives is subject to learning comes from a study of persons cured of blind- 
ness. When sight is first restored to such cases (those blind from birth), 
the world is apt to appear as groups of unclear shapes and unknown 
objects, which only take form and meaning as the person learns to per- 
ceive his surroundings." Evidence that people have learned to perceive 
was shown in the classic experiments of Stratton ** and Young.” Stratton 
equipped himself with eyeglasses which inverted images (meaning the 
images were right-side-up on the retina instead of inverted as normally). 
At first the world appeared upside down, but after a time things righted 
themselves. After he removed the glasses, the world was again topsy- 
turvy for a period, but straightened as adjustments were made. Young’s 
experiment with auditory localization gave similar results. 

The influence of learning upon perception is an important considera- 
tion for teachers. Cases of reading reversals, distorted visual perception, 
and short perceptual span are common. To dismiss such cases as ones 
of structural defect may do little in solving such problems (although 
structural factors may contribute). Without a point of view which 
emphasizes learning, needed retraining may be hit or miss or not take 
place at all. 

To overcome reversal tendencies one needs to learn new habits of 
perception, namely, the development of a left to right direction while 
reading. The importance of perceptual learning—especially as it may 
) ? Fora more thorough discussion of this topic see Е. R. Hilgard, *"The Role of Learning 
in Perception," Chap. IV in R. R. Blake and С. V. Ramsey, Perception: An Approach to 
Personality, New York, The Ronald Press, 1951. Also, Charles M. Solley and Gardner 
Murphy, Development of the Perceptual World, New York, Basic Books, Іпс., 1960. 

* From Senden as reported іп D. О. Hebb, Organization of Behavior, New York, John 


Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949, pp. 31-37. Also sec М. Н. Pronko and J. W. Bowles, Jr., 
TN Foundations of Psychology, New York, Rinchart and Company, Inc., 1951, pp. 

5- : ў 

“С. M. Stratton, Psychological Review, Vol. 3, 1896 611-6 189 
op. 341-360 end ORCL g ol. 3, 5, pp. 611—617, and Vol. 4, 7; 

"RIT, Young, "Auditory Localization with Acoustical Transposition of the Ears," 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 11, 1928, pp. 399-429. 

E. A. Betts, Foundation of Reading Instruction, New York, American Book Co., 1946. 


1940, P Ж” How to Increase Reading Ability, New York, Longmans, Green and Со., 
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apply to the work of the teacher is pointed out in the following state- 
ment: Many children who have great difficulty in learning to read also 
have great difhculty in being able to quickly and accurately perceive 
shapes or visual forms.?? 

Basic perceptual difficulties are apparent in many children who have 
difficulties in school. Sometimes these seem to arise from lack of early 
perceptual training. Radler ** describes a third-grade boy who, unknown 
to his parents and teachers, had never learned right from left. He saw no 
middle line in his own body or in the perceptual world around him, and 
was unable to do such simple tasks as reproduce a square or a triangle. 
After a short period of exercises devised to develop this perceptual skill, 
he began to read and take part in class activities; and he gave up his 
aggressive behavior that was adversely affecting his relationships with 
others. 


Learning Needs 

The basic need structure of children is but a foundation for the 
many derived or socially conditioned needs. The goals toward which 
people strive are learned. Not only are goals learned, but also the 
methods of reaching toward them are learned. The following diagram 
will show how the same basic need will, because of experience and learn- 


ing, produce two entirely different results. 


Boy І Boy II 


Need for Status Need for Status 


Peer Sense of | | Approval Achieve- | | Approval 
Approval | | Achieve- | | of Adults ment of Adults 
ment through 

Acquisi- 


tion 


Showing Phys- 
ical Strength 
by Bullying 
and Fighting 


Displays 
Hobby 
Work 


Leads a 
Class 
Discussion 


Plays 
Catcher 
on School 
Ball Team 


“Samuel Renshaw, “Reading as a Special Case of Perception,” Visual Digest, Vol. V, 


No. 1, 1941. 
"D. H. Radler with Newell C. Kephart, Success Through Play, New York, Harper 


and Brothers, 1960. 
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In both cases, the boys have a need for status. The goals which satisfy 
this need are also quite similar. But the specific activities utilized are 
very different. 

The all-important question in these two cases is why the boys learned 
different methods of satisfying this need. Although this question is dis- 
cussed in later chapters on adjustment, it is suggested that the reader 
here consider the dynamics of learning in this situation with the follow- 
ing two points in mind: 

1. The two boys obviously have different kinds of identification, i.c., 
their experiences, and the groups to which they belong have been such 
as to produce differences in the kinds of values they hold. 

2. Lack of success by the delinquent in trying to achieve status by 
socially approved means may have forced him to find recognition by 
other means. 


Learning Attitudes and Values 


Among the most important learnings which occur early in the child's 
life, and continue as an ever-present force in his behavior are the at- 
titudes and values which he acquires. Many attitudes are adopted directly 
from parents. But even in the preschool period, influences other than 
parental training begin to work on him. As soon as the youngster allics 
himself with other children, he begins to adopt ideas, modes of bchavior, 
and points of view which give him access to a childhood group. If his 
friends think that breaking windows or tearing up shrubbery arc bad, 
so will he. Conversely, if other youngsters value the daring which destruc- 
tion of property may imply, then he is fairly sure to have like attitudes 
about this behavior. 

Attitudes are quite apt to spring from experiences in which feelings 
and emotions are brought into play. Highly unpleasant or pleasant 
happenings in the classroom may lead to long enduring attitudes about 
the teacher or the school. Other ways in which attitudes may be in- 
fluenced are through movies, radio, reading, and any other form of com- 
munication in which a youngster finds a basis and a reason for being 
for or against something. 

It is important for teachers to know that a verbal barrage of pleas, 
threats, or propaganda may have little effect upon attitudes, especially 
those which are strongly entrenched. The attitudes which a child now 
holds do something for him. They satisfy some need, or were adopted 
to do so, and hence he prizes them—they аге a part of him. The 
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meager effect of "telling" upon attitudes is well illustrated by the in- 
effectiveness of teachers' talks about the evils of alcohol. By law in many 
states, teachers are required to describe the bad effects of alcohol; yet 
a few years later, taverns are filled with the people who had listened 
to these exhortations about drinking. Much more promising as a means 
of changing attitudes are carefully planned experiences, in which the 
pupil's own activity leads him to a new point of view. Methods of ac- 
complishing these results are discussed in Chapter 8. 


Learning to React to Conflict and Frustration 


Even the most intelligent person, with the most favorable environ- 
ment will meet obstacles and hazards which bring about frustration and 
conflict. Most unfruitful is the belief that aggression, attack, withdrawal, 
and other such forms of behavior are innate willfulness which should be 
"pounded" out of children. That children display highly variable be- 
havior in a frustrating situation was shown by studying children in 
a controlled play situation. In this experiment more attractive toys 
than the ones with which the youngsters were playing were blocked 
off with a wire screen. Some children kicked, lifted, or tried to climb 
the net, others attempted to influence the experimenter by requests, 
threats, or coaxing while still others showed only a passive observation 
of, or talking about, the prettier toys." 

It is the contention here that variable reactions such as these grow 
through sanction and need satisfaction in the home, school room, and 
elsewhere. "The array of such kinds of learnings will be more fully de- 
scribed in Chapter 13. Suffice it to say here that all these reactions 
have a place in the total response system of the adult. Unfortunately, 
from the standpoint of learning, children, and teachers too for that 
matter, sometimes fixate or become habituated to one type of reac- 
tion in the face of conflict. For example, every time he has to make a 
difficult decision, Willie has to talk with his mother (in reality she 
makes the decision). Willie not only fails to learn how to make deci- 
sions, but also his stereotyped response in the face of conflict insures 
that he will not develop the necessary flexibility which he must have 
if he is ever to deal with life’s problems. 


“R, G. Barker, T. Dembo, and К. Lewin, “Frustration and Regression, An Experiment 
With Young Children,” University of Iowa Studies of Child Welfare, Vol. 18, No. 1, 
194] 
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Learning а Self-Concept 


Psychologists, philosophers and educators have known for a long 
time that the way a person learns to look at himself is basic in under- 
standing his behavior. A child or group of children told often enough 
that they are bad, stupid, or failures may act in those ways. 

Тһе writer knew a group of soldiers during World War II, who 
were constantly told by their officers and other men not in their out- 
fit that they were worthless and "no good" as soldiers. This group 
had more disciplinary problems and more absences without leave than 
any other company on the post. They were always rated lowest on 
inspection day, and always brought up the rear in parades. When a 
new officer was assigned to this detachment, he was pitied by his col- 
leagues. However, during his first day of duty, this officer assembled 
the men and told them they had every reason, by virtue of training and 
selection, to be the best group on the post. He followed his belief by 
action—joined with the men in their activities—and within the space 
of only a few months, this same group won marching and inspection 
prizes each Saturday and went for several months without a single case 
of disciplinary action! 

What a person does, and how he behaves are determined by the 
concept he has of himself. If he thinks he is Napoleon he will act like 
Napoleon; at least like his concept of Napoleon. The guide to be- 
havior is the learned way of looking at one's self, and in the normal 
well-adjusted person this makes for a unity and consistency of per- 
sonality. Often the maladjusted youngster is the one who has never 
learned a consistent positive self-concept; or he has a concept of him- 
self that is socially unacceptable. 


SUMMARY 


Learning has been defined and analyzed in various ways by psy- 
chologists and educators. Nearly all are agreed that it involves a change 
in behavior which causes a person to face subsequent situations differ- 
ently. Some of the ways of scrutinizing the process of learning arc to 
study it as (1) an associative process, (2) a process of reinforcement, (3) 


, " Arthur W. Combs and Donald Snygg. Individual Behavior, Revised Edition, New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1959, 
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as a perceptual process, and (4) as a process of organization and under- 
standing. 

For the teacher, no one theory or way of analyzing learning is ade- 
quate. All theories are useful for describing some aspects of the be- 
havior cycle, but the teacher as an engineer must be able to work 
with all phases and types of behavior change. A composite view of 
the various methods of analyzing learning would picture the learning 
situation as including these important elements: (1) needs of the learner, 
(2) incentives, (3) barrier or obstruction of motivation, (4) response 
potential of the learner, (5) selectivity and elimination of responses by 
the learner, and (6) effect of the response upon the learner. When 
teachers plan instructional units or exercises all these aspects of learn- 
ing should be considered. 

Learning pervades all the work of the classroom. Children not only 
learn to read, write, spell, and figure, but they learn to perceive, learn 
attitudes and values, learn characteristic reactions to conflict and frustra- 
tion, and learn a self-concept. These learnings certainly cannot be rele- 
gated to a position of importance secondary to academic skills. On the 
contrary, each activity in the school day must be appraised in terms of 
its total effect upon the learner. 
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QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


. Ask several of your friends who are not taking the course in educational 
psychology to define learning. How do their definitions vary from each 
other? 

. Think of all the college courses you have had and are now taking. In 
which did you learn the most? How would you characterize this course 
and the instructional methods? 

. Read any one recent article in the Journal of Educational Psychology that 
deals with school learning and write a short précis of its content. 

. Suggest several ways in which the study of comparative psychology and 
the learning of animals may contribute to a better understanding of class- 
room learning. What are the dangers of over-generalizing from such com- 
parative studies? 

. Read a list of fifteen words such as bank, cost, stock, to a friend at the 
rate of about one word per second. Ask him to write them after you have 
read them. What are the characteristics of the words he remembers? Does 
the place of the words in the list seem to make a difference? Why? 


. Aside from their both being associationistic theories, what other things 


do you see in common between Connectionism and Pavlov's study of the 
conditioned reflex? 

. Which of the various ways of studying the learning process scems most 
compatible with the goal of fostering of intellectual development? 


. Discuss several ways in which learning affects perception, and contrari- 


wise, how perception affects learning. š ` 
What (in the life of a child) are some of the important influences and 


events that determine his self-perception? >p a: 
. The phrase “effective response potential” was used in this chapter. What 


is it? What are its determinants? 


U Jn a als Е "Рез 


READINESS AND INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES ІМ LEARNING 


As HE FACES A CLASS FOR THE FIRST TIME, THE TEACHER IS AWARE OF 
tremendous differences among his students. But awareness of differ- 
ences is not enough. He must, if teaching is to be successful, know the 
nature and extent of such differences, how they affect teaching and 
learning, and the factors which account for such widespread differ- 
ences among children. The teacher who knows a grcat deal about learn- 
ing, but little about the learner, is only half prepared. This chapter 
will attempt to show the kinds and degrees of differences in learners, the 
factors which bring about such differences, and the methods which seem 
best fitted to appraising readiness, building readiness, and taking readi- 
ness into account in teaching. 

If one were to select a class at random, he would find that the readi- 
ness of pupils for a given task is so variable that it is inadvisable to 
expect a single or standard series of lessons and work materials to be 
effective. Table 11 presents the picture of a single aspect of readiness 
in only one subject. There it can be noted, for example, that 16 per cent 
of fifth graders are not ready for books above the first and second-grade 
levels; 1 7 per cent of the sixth graders are also not ready for books above 
the second-grade level. Seven per cent of the fifth graders are ready 
for ninth-grade books as are 16 per cent of the sixth graders. Such a wide 

* Grade level as used here and clsewhere in this book refers to the level of development 


of the average or middle pupil in designated grades, 
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Table 11 


THE PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN IN EACH GRADE READY FOR 
EACH BOOK LEVEL * 


nn 


BOOK LEVEL GRADE LEVEL 
Grade Age I П ІШ IV v VI 
Nursery School 5 2 2 2 
Kindergarten 6 23 8 5 Ў, 
1 7 50 24 11 9 7 
2 8 23 33 20 10 9 7 
3 9 2 24 24 16 10 9 
4 10 8 20 17 16 10 
5 11 2 11 16 17 16 
6 12 5 10 16 17 
7 13 2 9 10 16 
8 14 7 9 10 
9 15 7 9 
10 16 7 


* Willard С. Olson, “Seeking Self-Selection and Pacing іп the Use of Books by 
Children,” The Packet, Vol. 7, Boston, D. C. Heath, Spring, 1952, p. 7. 


range of differences in all types of school work make attempts to achieve 
“standardized performance” futile. Readiness for learning must ulti- 
mately be conceived in terms of individual pupils and the teacher who 
is aware of differences and knows how to teach accordingly will have a 


greater chance for success. 


FACTORS WHICH DETERMINE READINESS 


Maturation ° 


Children grow into learning. This simple but important fact is often 
ignored in the hustle of planning children's activities, because the 
process of growth may be a subtle change which is erroncously attributed 
to the effects of teaching. As an illustration of this, one writer has traced 
the rate of growth of a simple function over the school years as is shown 


in Figure 6. 


? For a more detailed discussion of this topic, see С. M. Blair апа R. S. Jones, “Readi- 
ness" in Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Third Edition, New York, The Macmillan 


Company, 1960, pp. 1081-1086. 
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, 


These two spelling words, "sincerely" and “customary,” were com- 
pared over a ten-year span. One word (sincerely) was taught as a regular 
part of the spelling lists, while the word (customary) was not taught. 
But as evidenced in the figure there is little difference in the eventual 
position of the words, and, apparently, only a small effect, due to teach- 
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Figure 6. The Effect of Teaching on the Growth of Spelling Ability. (From 
Stuart Courtis, “The Rate of Growth Makes a Difference,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
Vol. 30, 1949, p. 323.) 


ing. Courtis, the investigator, contends that it is growth, not teaching, 
which makes the big difference in the shape of these curves. 

Maturation or genetically determined growth, “takes place without 
express efforts to promote it or even in the face of efforts to prevent 
е5 Maturation and learning operate as dual forces in almost all cases 
of behavior change. As English has indicated, “though they may be dis- 
tinguished in idea, they can not be separated in actual performance any 
more than we can separate the speed of a pitched ball from its direction, 
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though we can certainly distinguish them."* Because of this inter- 
dependence, learning cannot transcend maturation. A child who has not 
reached a sufficient stage of mental and physical development, cannot 
perform school tasks which require a higher level of development. 

Тһе concept of maturation as a factor in producing behavior change 
raises several important questions for teachers. First, what evidence is 
there that maturation does in fact operate to facilitate such change? How 
important a factor is it in determining readiness for learning? What 
is the course of growth in various maturing structures and functions? 
Most important is the question of how teaching can be conducted so 
as to take account of maturation. 

There have been a number of studies 57 of the behavior of infants 
and preschool children which have shown that such things as sitting 
up, crawling, walking, bladder and bowel control, and simple manipu- 
lative skills are products, mainly, of maturation. Going from infancy to 
the beginning school years, there is still further evidence that genetically 
determined growth may play an extensive part in learning. 

In Figure 7, for instance, is shown the ages at which various per- 
centages of children (141 first-grade children) are able to profit from 
formal instruction in reading. The figure illustrates that carly school 
performance may depend largely upon mental maturation. It should 
be obvious that formal reading instruction of a “fixed” type is often 
started somewhat earlier than it should be considering this maturational 
factor. 

If maturation is considered an essential prerequisite for learning, 
as Figure 7 seems to show, the question arises as to what teachers can 
or should do to speed up the maturational process. Do stimulation and 
practice alter the capacity to learn in any marked degree? In an experi- 
ment with kindergarten children, fourteen pairs of youngsters were used 
to test the effect of practice in memorizing oral digits. 1 he experi- 
mental group of children was given 78 days of practice in this work 
(the controls were given no practice). At the end of the training period, 
the experimental group was markedly superior to the controls, but after 

„ Ibid., р. 14. 4 ОЛ бе, i ; 

* Wayne Dennis and Marsena G. Dennis, “Тһе Effect of Cradling Practices Upon the 
Onset of Walking in Hopi Children," Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 56, 1940, pp. 


77-86. 

* Myrtle McGraw, "Neural Maturation as Exemplified by the Achievement of Bladder 
Control," Journal of Pediatrics, Vol. 16, 1940, рр. 580-590. , 2 

* Wayne Dennis, Readings in Child Psychology, New York, Prentice-Hall Inc., 1951, рр. 
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four and one-half months, the superiority due to training had completely 
fallen away.* 

Similarly, nursery school children given extensive practice in such 
activities as buttoning, climbing, and using scissors do little if any 
better than others who have only short practice periods at a later age." 
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Figure 7. Mental Age and Success in Reading. (From M. V. Morphett and 
C. Washburne, "When Should Children Begin to Read?" Elementary School 
Journal, Vol. 31, 1931, pp. 496-503.) 


Also it has been demonstrated that some of the gains made by kinder- 
garten children who begin reading at age five are lost by the second or 
third grade when the children are compared with others who begin 
formal instruction in the first grade at age six." 
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Such experiments raise serious questions about speeding up maturing 
functions. One is forced to conclude that within normal limits of en- 
vironmental opportunity there is little that can be done to hasten this 
process. What then is the value of practice at early ages? For one thing, 
several investigators have found that such practice results in increased 
self-confidence and more mature personalities." Also, through the pride 
of accomplishment, children learn desirable motives and interests. 
Finally, it seems clear that certain skills such as reading, which could be 
learned just as easily later (say at 10 to 12) are necessary for use by the 
normal child at earlier ages. 

A word of caution, however, should be inserted. The teacher should 
realize that only a portion of a child's readiness for learning is deter- 
mined by the maturation of functions measured by mental tests. In 
one study," the coefficient of correlation between mental age and read- 
ing readiness ranged between .50 and .65. Although these correlations 
show definite relationship, they are low enough to leave a large part of 
what constitutes readiness unaccounted for. It has been estimated that 
one-fourth of all children who make slow progress in school are of 
normal or superior intelligence.'? Also, the teacher needs to know that 
maturation cannot take place in a vacuum. АП studies of IO constancy 
(and others showing the effect of maturation upon performance) pre- 
suppose environmental conditions within a somewhat normal range. 
There is considerable evidence to the effect that when lack of a normal 
environmental stimulation is long continued maturing intellectual func- 
tions seem to suffer permanent sctbacks.^ Likewise when rich stimula- 
tion is provided during early development, mental maturation seems 
to be given a boost. The teacher who reads this volume is urged not to 
take a fixed, one-sided view of the nature-nurture controversy.'^ As 


" Josephine Hilgard, "Learning and Maturation in Preschool Children," Journal of 
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before stated, maturation and learning operate together in produc- 
ing behavior change, and focusing attention upon one to the exclusion 
of the other is not only unscientific but impractical. Hiding behind 
the rationalization that a child is without capacity, as an excuse for 
poor teaching, and trying to go beyond a child’s limits are equally bad. 

The question of limits which are dictated by the level of attained 
mental and physical maturation is unsolved. Psychologists are sure that 
for practical purposes such limits do exist but they are not rigid limits 
for there is evidence that limits assumed to exist are passed in some 
cases. Two children, ages five and six, who would have attempted to 
swim the English Channel had the English government permitted, 
were tested by the physical fitness laboratory of the University of Illinois. 
These children turned in astounding performances. The older, a boy, 
was able to hold his breath for four minutes, and could swim under 
water for about 290 feet. The younger, a girl, had swum four miles 
down the Mississippi river with her hands tied. Both were able to run 
without stopping for several hours. Feats of this kind are certainly 
beyond the point which would be expected under previously assumed 
maturational limits. The writer knows of a mongoloid-type, mentally 
defective boy who reads with facility and has an unusual memory for 
certain current events іп which he is interested. Roberts ! reports a case 
of a mental defective who had suffered serious birth injury and cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. Although his IO was below 20, and he was com- 
pletely unable to care for himself, he reputedly knew the day of the weck 
which corresponded with any date since 1915. There are many such 
cases of individuals who, in spite of seemingly insurmountable handi- 
caps, develop skills and “knock the top off" the level of achievement 
that could reasonably be expected. 

Results of the various experiments that show little persisting cffect 
from early practice should not mislead us into believing that we have 
certain knowledge about the best time to begin various forms of in- 
struction. Much more research is needed. Investigators have found that 
skills such as musical and tonal discrimination, and certain mathe- 
matical concepts,” can be developed much earlier than was once 
* тық санне, Unpublished Research Data, Physical Fitness Laboratory, University 
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thought possible. It is also quite likely that foreign languages can be 
profitably studied at a much earlier age than at the high school level 
where they are now being taught. Moreover it should also be clear that 
the right combination of ability, experience, and motivation make some 
children ready for a particular kind of learning long before their age 
mates. For example, some children are ready to read at four.” It is un- 
fortunate in this latter case that many parents have mistakenly assumed 
(sometimes with the teacher's agreement) that such children should be 
forced to wait until they get to school before they read. Such a short- 
sighted attitude once again reflects the nonsensical view that all children 
should study the same things at the same rate, an obviously impossible 
condition. 


Experience 


The second major factor in determining a child's readiness for learn- 
ing is his previous experience. The whole program of prerequisite courses 
and sequences of learning are predicated upon the assumption that 
basic skills are necessary before complex tasks are tackled. A pupil is 
not ready to read given materials until his previous experience has 
provided him a proper background for thinking out and interpreting 
the materials which he has read. Blair has elaborated this point: 


Unless a pupil has read considerably it is inevitable that he will be de- 
ficient in reading. Poor readers are invariably individuals who read little. 
‘There is no way that a person can become a good pianist without. prac- 
ticing the piano; likewise a person never becomes a good bowler without 
bowling or a good basketball player without playing basketball. Let us sup- 
pose for example, a given boy has no skill whatsoever in playing basketball, 
and we set out to diagnose the case to find out why he docs not perform 
better in this field of athletics. We might start by checking his vision, his 
hearing, his intelligence, hand and eye preferences, emotional factors which 
may be involved, and his interest in basketball. But it is most likely that 
when all is said and done it will be found that the reason he is not a better 
player is that he has never played much basketball.?? 


Given experiences may make a child more ready for new learnings, 
but there is no assurance that they will do so. Experiences may be 
relatively meaningless, and the child's compliance by sitting through a 
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course, or reciting rote material should not be misjudged as assurance 
that the experience has made а real change in his behavior. А boy who 
was asked to write the pledge of allegiance to the flag (which he had 
presumably said dozens of times) wrote, “I led the pigeons to the flag." 2% 
A student in a biology class asked to give the term which describes the 
tendency of plants to turn toward the earth wrote, “С. O. Tropism." 2! 

The home and community background are obviously important fac- 
tors in readiness. To some parents, school is of minor importance. 
In fact in some communities nearly all adults look with disdain and 
suspicion at the business of schooling. Few rewards exist in such cases 
for the child who steps above his group. In language skills, for ex- 
ample, the "fancy" talking child may be rejected both by peers and 
adults whom he needs to believe care for him. In other communitics, 
as in some of the border arcas of the Southwest, the child may start 
to school in the first grade with an English vocabulary of no more than 
two hundred words. 

That marked community differences do exist is illustrated by the 
following samples of representative writing drawn from third graders 


in two widely different communities (age, grade, and mental ability 
controlled). 


Community I: 


I think Americans are honest, good workers, willing, smart and good 
citizens. 

I think Americans are kind, honest, free and respectful. I think this be- 
cause they always tell the truth. They are always friendly. It is а free 
country, І ` 

I think Americans are smart, honest, helpful and brave. If they wanted 
to be mean, we wouldn't be here today. 


Community II: 


I think Americans are kind and hasom. Because the give people stufh. 
I think Americans are clean white flasted people. 


I think Americans are the Best people in the lind. thay are mice people.?^ 


“ Marion С. Sheridan, "Studying Words.” Т T in m English, Vol. 5 
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Relevance of Materials and Methods of Instruction 


Whereas the innate capacity of a child at a given time for learning 
reading, algebra, or physics is not subject to great change, the methods 
of teaching and materials used are. When we say a first-grade child is not 
"ready" to read, we generally mean not ready in terms of the kinds 
of materials and methods that are commonly used. 

Evidence that relevance of material to children's interests is a fac- 
tor in readiness may be found in the superiority of girls over boys in 
reading achievement. Lecky >”? believes that apparent lack of reading 
ability of boys may be due to their failure to perceive the consistency 
between required school behavior and their own self-concepts. For ex- 
ample, primers and other readers may have content which is incon- 
sistent with the masculine role as defined by our culture, and as viewed 
by boys. Perhaps if boys were given more adventuresome and manly 
materials, sex differences in reading ability would be reduced. 

Children are more ready to respond to material which meets their 
needs and fits their already established interests. The idea that there 
should be a dual program, one for rote skill materials and one for 
developing understandings and meaningful relationships is now re- 
garded as fallacious. "Unless skills are learned while being put to use 
they are uninteresting and difficult to learn, the resulting learning may 
not be applicable to real problem solving, and the learning may not 
be permanent.” * Children are more ready for skill learning, spelling, 
reading, and writing, when they are having fun doing it—and in con- 
nection with some meaningful project. They may be ready for this kind 
of learning situation and not at all ready for drill material. 

What is the relationship of method of teaching to readiness? A case 
in point is the following situation. 

Observation of a ninth-grade high school class in so-called general mathe- 
matics disclosed a teacher (trained in a field other than mathematics) 
attempting to present to a slow, dull-normal group (more than half of them 
from foreign language backgrounds and many with reading handicaps) cer- 
tain solid geometry concepts by merely reading from the textbook, ap- 
pealing solely to auditory impressions.” 

” Prescott Lecky, Self-Consistency, A Theory of Personality, New York, Island Press, 
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It is inevitable that little learning or understanding would obtain 
in such a situation. But can it be said then that this class was not ready 
for general mathematics, or even solid geometry? Certainly not. А skill- 
ful teacher, using relevant materials and methods commensurate with 
these children's abilities, could undoubtedly bring at least some measure 
of success to this work. 

A striking contrast to the above description is provided in an ex- 
periment by the Luchins.3° ‘These experimenters, using a 6B class, set 
out to teach the concepts of geometric area. First they drew a 15 inch 
by 5 inch rectangle on the blackboard. Then a pupil was given a one- 
inch cardboard square and asked to determine the area of the figure 
in square inches. "The pupil laid off the square along the longer base 
15 times, repeated this process to obtain a parallel row and was about 
to start on a third row when he said, ‘I don't have to do it again. It 
will always go 15 times this way and it goes 5 times the other way, so 
it's 15 times 5 squares.” ” This student then correctly computed the area 
as 75 square inches. After all students had practiced this same procedure 
with various rectangles, they were asked if this was necessary. А number 
of children replied that the area could be found simply by measuring one 
side and then the other. 

In the next step, each pupil was given a paper parallelogram and asked 
to find its area. At first they could not solve the problem, but in a few 
minutes one girl volunteered. She had cut off both ends to make it 
straight. She was asked what to do with the ends, and after toying with 
them a moment put them together to form another rectangle. Only after 
each student made discovery of this process was formal geometric proof 
presented. The experiment was repeated with nine young girls from five 
to nine in age, and all including the five-year-old learned these processes 
as above described. 

More recently Page and Beberman * have demonstrated that with 
radically altered methods of instruction in arithmetic and mathematics 
children can learn material once thought appropriate only for college 
students. Thousands of teachers and other adults who observe these men 
teaching demonstration classes find themselves knowing less about 
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various mathematical skills and concepts than the young children they 
are observing. 


Emotional Attitudes and Personal Adjustment 


After capacity, experience, and methods of teaching are considered, 
there still remains a residual of unexplained failure to learn. There are 
numerous children who have sufficient capacity, and experience, but 
who are still not ready for a given task in school. A large proportion of 
pupils who are having difficulties in reading, for example, exhibit forms 
of emotional instability, and it has been estimated that about a fifth of 
all retarded readers are rendered so by emotional stress.?? Thus emotional 
stress may serve as a factor in lack of readiness or (as is more often the 
casc) be an unfortunate concomitant of a failure to consider individual 
differences or readiness in setting up school work initially. Emotional 
disturbance is both cause and effect in children's failure in school. But 
whichever it is, the chances are that once the pattern of disturbance 
starts, a circular relationship is built up. 

A most dramatic illustration of the reciprocal effects of emotion and 
school difficulties is cited by Goldberg ** who found remedial reading an 
effective adjunct to psychotherapy with childhood schizophrenics. She 
reports that many of the children showed marked improvement and were 
able to return to their schools and communities once they had learned 
to read. 

Common provocations which give rise to emotions and block readiness 
for learning are: unmet needs, overprotection, and rejection in the home, 
previous experiences of school failure, and other home difficulties. “The 
components of emotional patterns leading to reading difficulties are 
varied and complex. Sibling jealousy, parental overindulgence, excessive 
negativism, parental rejection, social class differences, general home in- 
security, instability and general feelings of inadequacy have all been 
listed in the literature.” 4 

Louttit 2 has classified these emotional interferences as: (a) negative 
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attitudes toward school, (b) emotions in the narrow sense, e.g., fears 
and anxicties, and (c) personality characteristics such as insecurity and 
shyness. 

Тһе way in which an emotional problem stemming from an unhappy 
home situation may affect a child's readiness for school work is illustrated 
in the case of Tony. 


Tony—A Кеуестер Снир 


Tony was born at а very inopportune time for his mother. Just when she 
had decided she could no longer bear an unhappy marriage with an erratic 
and quarrelsome husband, and when she was trying to make plans whercby 
she could take the two older children with her and set up a little busincss 
of her own, she discovered that Tony was on the way. To make matters 
worse, her entire pregnancy was one of illness and discomfort. Submissive 
and dependent by nature and fearful of a scene, she had not told her hus- 
band of her plans to leave him, and now with another child coming, it 
scemed to her that the doorway to an independent life was permanently 
closed. Although her life seemed bleak, her husband did provide for her 
and the children in a feast or fast fashion, and by careful managing she 
had always saved a few extra dollars during good times to help in hard 
times. 

"While waiting for Tony to come," she said, ^I used to think of doing 
away with myself, and the baby with me. I thought bitterly that I was 
disillusioned and had no love left to give to anyone, even to a little in- 
nocent child who had no blame of his own. And when the baby was put 
in my arms I had no feeling for him. Those were wicked thoughts and 1 
should not even say them—so I tried to make it up to the poor little babe, 
and did more for him than I ever did for the other two, who came when I 
was younger and had hope. Do you think a mother can mark a child by 
her thoughts? I mean, in his spirit? Because he never developed any feeling 
for anyone. He wants things only for himself. I am nothing to him. His 
father and sisters are nothing. School is nothing. Only for play he lives, 
and such play! Fires, and breaking up expensive toys, and showing off, and 
bragging." 

Tony, the subject of his mother's discussion, proved to be a curly- 
headed, cherubiclooking boy of nearly six. With an IQ of 125 to give 
him ideas, and with “no feeling for anyone,” he was indeed the terror of 
the first grade. Quick, when it appealed to him, to take part in the class, 
he waited for no one but answered out of turn all the teachers questions 
whether he knew the answers or not. He grabbed the papers to pass them 
and buffeted his way to the head of the line in passing to recess. On the 
days he did not care to participate in the class activities, he stalked around 
the room glowering, refused to obey requests, and was a law unto himself. 
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Reading made no appeal, and he never entered into the reading classes 
except to disturb others. He loved art work, however, and the classroom 
was most peaceful when Tony was sitting at a table alone covering huge 
sheets of paper with brilliantly colored bombers, battleships, and burning 
buildings. 

Tony's case needed to be approached from many angles. His mother 
and father were referred to a psychiatrist, and in talking out their prob- 
lems with the doctor they achieved a better understanding of their mar- 
паре. The mother learned to see that her feelings of rejecting the child 
and her guilt over such feelings were related to her inconsistent treatment 
of the child—her overindulgence of him but without the warmth he needed. 
She became more accepting of Tony as she grew more accepting of his 
father, and she was able to establish better routines for the whole family 
at home. As she gave Tony more of her real self, she was able to ask and 
teceive more from him. She no longer needed to indulge him with an 
excess of toys and gifts as peace offerings to her conscience. E 

Paralleling the treatment of the parents, the reading clinic studied Tony 
to see if he could learn to read. Since he was so bright, it was hoped that 
actual achievement would bring him self-respect and ability to gb 
ognition in legitimate channels. A puppy that he admired was given to 
him, and the snuggly, dependent little creature won from him real protec- 
tion and friendship, and served as a basis for many stories which he re- 
lated to the teacher and which were typed into “his own book.” One of his 
drawings of a burning building was so brilliantly colored and really beautiful 
artistically that it was chosen for a school poster for a fire-prevention drive. 
Tony proudly thought of and copied an appropriate caption under the 
picture. In the playroom at clinic and school his activities gradually shifted 
from destructive types of play to more constructive activities. By the уд 
of Ње уеат, һе enthusiastically accepted reading and made real progress. 


In a case of this kind, it is a mistake to assume that readiness training 
or remedial procedures of academic nature alone will prepare the child 
for learning. As was illustrated in the case above, it was only after a period 
of intensive psychotherapy with both parents and child that Tony was 
teady for school work. I 

Тһе circular relationship between personal adjustment and readiness 
Creates problems more serious than either maladjustment or lack of readi- 
ness alone, Difficulties become intensified as failure to solve either prob- 
em continues, Consider the child who enters the first grade and is not 
teady for reading. By the time he gets to the second grade he is ready for 

tst-grade reading, but now the class is doing second-year work, and so it 
t, 1951, by Scott, Fores- 
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goes grade after grade until the child is hopelessly behind. This case was 
reported by a school psychologist: 


John H. was reported to the office as an unmanageable boy of fifteen. 
In English class, where the trouble was most pronounced, he had crawled 
on his hands and knees in the back of the room playing bear. He growled 
and bit several youngsters on the legs. Investigation showed that this class 
was reading and reciting from Silas Marner. Tests of the boy's abilities 
and achievements revealed that he was almost completely unable to read. 
(The school psychologist reported that John would have been just about 
taxed to his limit to pick out such words as “is” and “the” on a page of 
Silas Marner.) Faced with an untenable situation year after year, John had 
become a behavior problem. Adjustment-wise, he was probably doing avout 
all that was left for him to do—i.e., getting his share of attention in the 
only way he knew how. 


There are many such cases in our schools today. There are emotionally 
disturbed and maladjusted children who are products of a schooling 
which continually fails to start their training at their own level or fails to 
find areas of competency and potential in which they are ready to pro- 
gress. In the extreme case the student may even reach high school, with 
years of school experience behind him, and show little progress in master- 
ing the fundamental tools of education. 

It is unfortunate that children who are not ready for given tasks are 
often made even less ready through emotional tension induced in the 
classroom. When 239 college freshmen were asked to describe incidents 
in their schooling which undermined self-confidence, they gave frequent 
examples of “punishment and sarcasm in the presence of others; com- 
petition or invidious comparison; and ridicule and scorn of personal 
attributes or background.” A specific report of how a teacher actually 
interfered with a student’s readiness for learning follows: 


When I was in elementary school, I was rather nervous and high strung. 
I was tall and very thin. The thing I remember and I shall never forget was 
an incident that happened in about the fifth grade. 

I wasn't a very good reader, and I think that this was partly due to the 
fact that I was shy and didn’t like to be made fun of. I was called upon to 
read. Things were going along fairly well until I made one mistake and it 
seemed everyone in the room was laughing at me. This caused me to make 
more mistakes. My teacher said, “That will do fine, I guess you will never 
learn to read,” 37 à 


™ Charles Lyman Smith, A Study of Factors Contributi: ғ e in School, 
Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Columbus, Ohio State Universi, 1950. oe 
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Surely of all the factors contributing to readiness, emotional stability and 
self-confidence should be the first concern of the teacher. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


Тһе factors which make children ready for school operate to create 
widespread individual differences. Before teachers can plan for treating 
such differences, they must have a clear picture of their nature and 
extent. 

So long as a teacher considers his job as that of teaching individual 
children, it is necessary to know the level at which each individual 
operates, and to set up school tasks commensurate with each level. Un- 
fortunately, whether they like it or not, a large part of their work as 
teachers consists in working with groups and not with individual stu- 
dents. Thus the problem of dealing with differences among children is 
complicated by the size and heterogeneity of groups which constitute 
grade levels or subject matter areas. Primary teachers may have as many 
as forty or more children in a class. Some first-grade classes are so crowded 
that it has been necessary to change to two half-day sessions of thirty to 
forty different children in each. An English teacher in high school may 
have fifty or sixty students in one class, and a physical education or art 
teacher nearly a hundred. An art teacher in one of the writers’ classes has 
on the average 210 students per day. Under such conditions, providing 
for differences in the readiness for learning becomes a major problem. 
Some teachers are attacking this problem vigorously and imaginatively, 
and with good results. Figure 8 shows an "arithmetic corner" set up for 
pupils whose rapid progress has made them ready for more advanced 
topics. This illustration highlights the fact that a classroom is no longer 
thought of as a place where all pupils are doing the same thing at the 
same time. 


Differences in Rates of Growth 


Children and adolescents grow at different rates. This differential 
growth rate is not simply in terms of physical development but includes 
mental and personality development as well. Growth in many functions 
varies from one individual to another and rates vary within individuals. 
Figure 9 gives an example of the rate of growth in reading ability for 
three pupils. 
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There are “slow growers” and “fast growers" in almost every human 
trait. Each child has his own unique growth pattern. “Some children 
seem ‘slow to catch on’ in school for several years yet prove later to be 
excellent students.” 35 In fact there may be only a slight relationship be- 
tween various forms of mental, physical, and social development. Rec- 
ognition that each growth system operates somewhat independently of 
others has led to the concept of “organismic аре,” *? which is ап arith- 
metical average of various “ages” such as skeletal age, dental age, reading 
age, arithmetic age, and others. 

Variability within school groups increases with age. (This is especially 
true of higher mental processes.) For example, it was shown in Table 11 
that various children in the first grade were ready for books which covered 
five grades in difficulty level. But by the time these children had reached 
the third grade, they varied so much that some were ready only for 
nursery school books, others for seventh-grade books—a range of about 
nine years in difficulty level. Teachers who strive to reduce such differ- 

“М. E. Breckenridge and E. L. Vincent, Child Development, Third Edition, Philadel- 
phia, Saunders, 1955, p. 10. 


Wi ХУ. C. Olson and B. O. Hughes, “Тһе Concept of Organismic Age," Journal of 1 du- 
cational Research, Vol. 35, 1942, pp. 525-527. 


Figure 8. Individual Work in the "Arithmetic Corner." 
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ences by insisting on equal preparation for all are bucking against known 
and immutable facts about growth. Far more effective is effort expended 
in giving materials and guidance which are commensurate with various 
rates of development. 


Reading Age 


lf LEN fh! [IMG Id 
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Figure 9. The Rate in Growth of Reading Ability for Three Pupils. (From 
Willard C. Olson, "Seeking Self-Selection and Pacing in the Use of Books 
by Children," The Packet, Vol. 7, p. 5. Copyright 1952, by D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston.) 


Тһе known facts about rates of growth hold several important implica- 
tions for the educator. Foremost is that each child must be considered in 
relation to his own level of expectancy (i.e., what is normal development 
for him ) and not in terms of comparisons with other children. Also, it is 
impossible to predict with anything approaching complete accuracy the 
extent of terminal development from early developmental patterns. It is 
poor practice to prejudge a child's eventual potential in terms of early 
achievement. Since growth is uneven, and varies from one individual to 
another, the teacher may expect school behavior and school learning to 
show irregularities and regressions. Such fluctuations should not be 
viewed with alarm but taken as a matter of course, unless they are long 
continued. 
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Differences Among Students 


'To what extent do pupils in various grades differ, and what kinds of 
differences are there? Aside from the readily observable differences of 
stature, strength, and gross behavior, there are many other, sometimes 
subtle, differences among children which must be taken into account in 
teaching. 

Differences in intellectual capacity. The widespread use of mental 
tests from preschool age through college has provided a wealth of in- 
formation about differences in mental ability. In summary of some of 
these differences, Cook has written: 


When a random group of six-year-olds enters the first grade, two per 
cent of them will be below the average four-ycar-olds in general mental 
development and two per cent will be above the average eight-year-olds. 
Disregarding the extreme two per cent at either end, there is a four-ycar 
range in general intelligence. 


If one were to follow this group of six-year-olds through the sixth grade, 
when they were twelve, he would find the range to have increased to 
almost eight years. 

The extent of differences in mental ages at various chronological ages 
according to Symonds is shown in Table 12 where it may be seen that 
the range in mental age increases as children grow older. Thus for in- 
stance at age 11 one could expect to find some children with a mental 
age as low as six, others with a mental age of 16, a range of 10 ycars. 

Extensive differences persist on into high school and college, although 
there is probably an increasing dropping out of students from the lower 
mental ability levels when attendance at school becomes voluntary. 
Nevertheless, tests of academic aptitude ог mental ability reveal that 
even college students may vary to the extent of 100 IO points. 

. Differences in school achievement. In a typical sixth-grade class, tests 
in reading comprehension, vocabulary, arithmetic reasoning, and arith- 
metic computation have shown a range of about eight school years for 
all these subjects.“ In other words, in almost any sixth-grade class, there 
will be a pupil with average second-grade reading ability and one with 
average tenth-grade reading ability. These differences do not decrease 
much, if any, in later grades. When a General Culture Battery Test 
tonal Pcl. Ve 39 1948 p and Curriculum Practice," Journal of Educa 
TO! 


* W. W. Cook, Grouping and Promotion in the Ele erie 
: W. Cook, ‹ Elementary School, Minneapolis Series 
on Individualization of Instruction, No. 2, University of Minnesota, 1941, pp 6-30 
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Table 12 


THEORETICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MENTAL AGES FOR GROUPS OF 
100 CHILDREN WITH GIVEN CHRONOLOGICAL AGES * 


(Based on a theoretical standard deviation of 1.0. of 16.6) 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE 
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AGE 
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* P. M. Symonds, "Case Study and Testin Methods" in Ernest Harms (Editor), 
Handbook of Child Guidance, New York, Child Care Publications, 1947, p. 311. 


(composed of general science, foreign literature, fine arts, and social 
studies) was administered to high school and college seniors, the upper 
10 per cent of the high-school seniors scored above the college seniors' 
median.*? ‘These differences are not extreme cases, they are the kind 
which any teacher may expect to find in classes in New York, Chicago, 


San Diego, or most any other place. 
Table 13 illustrates the spread of differences in a number of measured 


* W. D. Learned and B. D. Wood, The Student and His Knowledge, Bulletin No. 29, 
New York, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1938. 
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abilities and skills for a group of fifth graders and should indicate how 
futile it is to expect a “standard” performance of every pupil. 
Note in Table 13 how few of these pupils were actually at the average 


Table 13 


THE SCORES OF FIFTH-GRADE BOYS AND GIRLS ON A VARIETY OF 
TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS * 


Number of Children Making Each Grade Level Score 


NO. INTELLI- READING 
GRADE LEVELS C.A. HEIGHT WEIGHT a ae Stanford Thorndike- 
ANDERSON Achievement McCall 

9th and Above 1 z 20 2 8 y 
8A 2 6 9 0 3 0 
8B 0 9 15 0 i 5 
7A 5 36 23 7 9 7 
7В 6 25 19 18 24 21 10 
6A 10 44 29 25 34 22 51 
6B 19 18 25 55 64 42 23 
5A 34 39 31 44 33 38 31 
5B 135 22 23 42 39 43 48 
4A 29 19 12 23 17 26 25 
4B 7 9 15 14 5 21 17 
ЗА 2 11 7 7 14 
3B 9 1 
2А and Below 2 6 
“Total Children 

Measured 248 238 238 237 226 243 236 


Vol. 30, 1949, D 320. "The Rate of Growth Makes а Difference," Phi Delta Kappan, 


of their own grade level. As the investigator indicates, “АП of these 240 
students were in 5A at the time of measurement but only thirty-six out of 
240 or about 15 per cent are at the 5A standards." In the first column of 
Table 13 (Chronological Age), it may be seen that only one pupil out of 
the 240 is old enough to be at the ninth-grade level or above, while 
twenty of the pupils weigh enough to be considered at or above ninth- 
grade averages. Note also that in intelligence one pupil was at the 3B 
level (first half of the third grade), while two were at the ninth-grade 
level or above—a range of twelve half-grades or six years. 

Differences in interests.“ Perhaps no type of difference among children 


a 
Instruments used to measure interests are discussed in Chapter 17 
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has been so well recognized and so poorly taken into account in teaching 
than that of differences among children in interests. The teacher, and 
rightly so, has seen his job as changing interests, but in order to do this 
he must start with the child's already existing interests. 

Presumably one of the main objectives of schooling is to foster wide- 
spread individual interests. In an economy of specialization this is es- 
sential, and yet classroom methods more often than not assume common 
interests. Many teachers still use a single text, a single assignment, and a 
single class procedure for all. There are, of course, exceptions. In English 
composition, children are sometimes allowed to write a theme on a topic 
of their own choosing, and in mechanical arts advanced students often 
work on their own projects. (See Chapter 8 for a discussion of interests.) 

Other trait differences. Besides differences in abilities, physique, and 
interests, there are hundreds or even thousands of other trait differences. 
Although the distributions of these traits are at this time not clearly or 
definitely known, there is every reason to believe that most of those 
which have been identified follow the same normal curves as do differ- 
ences in abilities and physical factors. In honesty and other measures of 
character for instance, children probably vary as much as they do in 
intellectual capacity. Some children are so aggressive that they will try 
to dominate everyone in their class, while others are so meek that they 
respond only when they are forced to do so. In sheer amount of energy, 
children may show great differences. One child in a classroom may be so 
restless that he is unable to sit still, while another will be content to let 
the lesson go by while he spends hours daydreaming about the things he 
would like to do but never does. One child may have enough self- 
confidence to try almost anything. He may make decisions rapidly. An- 
other may approach each new situation with caution and a sense of in- 


feriority. 


Sex Differences and Readiness 


Beginning in early life, our culture creates roles which are believed 
appropriate for each sex. These roles are reflected in the kinds of toys 
and games which are provided children, and in the kind of behavior 
which is expected. Also, there are biological determinants which may 


“Vernon Jones, "Character Development in Children—An Objective Approach,” Chap- 
ter 13 in Manual of Child Psychology, Second Edition, L. Carmichael (Editor), New 


York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1954. 
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lead to psychological differences (albeit these biological factors have 
probably been over-emphasized in the past). 

In general, studies of school achievement agree that girls tend to make 
consistently better scores than boys (particularly in elementary school). 
Girls are less apt to be retarded readers and spellers and they are less apt 
to suffer such speech incoordinations as stammering and stuttering 
(which are often attributed to pushing a child beyond his capacity) .*° 
Although on the average girls excel in general school achievement, par- 
ticularly at the elementary level, boys seem to have a slight edge in arith- 
metic, history, geography, and science. Such differences as do exist seem 
to parallel so closely what we know about the interests of each sex that it 
is safe to conclude that a great part of these differences are products of 
the roles which are set for children and not due to innate factors. A school 
environment which favors either sex is likely to produce superiority in 
achievement for that sex. 

In overall appraisal of differences between sexes іп ability, асһісус- 
ment, and readiness, one is forced to conclude that any differences are 
slight, with almost a complete overlap in distributions. As previously 
shown in Chapter 3, girls in the early years are probably growing some- 
what faster than boys, and since they reach puberty earlier, acquire sex- 
social interests when younger. The slight difference between sexes is 
certainly not sufficient to warrant grouping of sexes into separate classes, 
nor the separation of the sexes in elective classes in high school. Even 
though boys and girls differ more in interests than they do in ability, 
there is a considerable overlap of distributions even in this respect. It is 
common in schools today for boys to take courses in home economics 
and for girls to be interested in physics and mechanical arts. Special 
provisions for differences in interests should be on the basis of qualitative 
differences in needs and not arbitrarily determined on the basis of sex. 

By far the greatest differences between the sexes are in factors of per- 
sonality and value systems. For the most part these differences are also 
culturally produced. Children learn concepts about themselves which are 
determined by sex. The girl soon learns that affection, neatness, prim- 
ness, and a quiet sense of humor are rewarded by adults and by other 
members of her peer group. On the other hand, boys find rewarding 
greater aggressiveness, display of fearlessness, and vigorous physical ac- 
tivity.'^ These differences are not due to any innate factors but come 


45 T o, "г. Я 
сар A um The Psychology of Human Differences, New York, D. Appleton-Century 


“ Caroline Tryon, “Evaluations of Adolescent P i / "nts," U 
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about because the child finds rewards, approval, and status in adopting 
the role which is defined for him. 

Present research indicates that men are more aggressive than women, 
and women are more often neurotic and maladjusted than men.“ There 
is little question, however, that the culture is changing and some per- 
sonality differences now apparent may, within a few generations, virtually 
disappear. Teachers, in planning work to fit the readiness of pupils, need 
to be alert to such change. It is a mistake to hold to previously conceived 
values about the "role of women" and thereby exclude girls from ac- 
tivities once thought of as strictly masculine. School girls of today are 
probably ready for a much wider range of learning materials than was 
true even a generation ago. 


Differences Within Individuals 


Teachers may see only a few facets of the total picture of an individual 
child in school and therefore may not be aware of the great differences 
in traits and skills within a given school child. The extent of such intra- 
individual variation has been summarized as follows: 


Trait variability in the typical individual is 80 per cent as great as in- 
dividual variability in his age group; trait differences are normally dis- 
tributed. Some individuals are twice as variable as others, and there is no 
relationship between general level of ability and the amount of trait vari- 
ability.** 

Teachers are sometimes astonished to find a child who they think of as a 
slow learner doing very well in a specific area. An algebra teacher related 
the following incident: “Му car was stalled on a country road near the 
town in which I was teaching. I tried in vain to get it started. While 
sitting there, Bill S. came along. He was the bottom man in my algebra 
class, but within five minutes he had taken the top off my carburetor, 
made a minor adjustment, and I was on my way." Psychologists have 
found that errors in judging persons’ total abilities and personality be- 
cause of specific information is an almost universal weakness. This weak- 
ness, known as the “halo effect,” operates to reduce the accuracy of such 
things as personal ratings, because one good or bad feature about a 
person tends to influence judgment about other aspects of the person. Of 
all professional groups, teachers have the best reason for avoiding this 
kind of error. 


* Leona Tyler, op. cit., p. 80. 
“ХУ. W. Cook, op. cit, р. 143. 
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Even in so-called primary mental abilities, children may show distinct 
intra-individual differences. In one case, a kindergarten child tested with 
the Primary Mental Abilities Test,“ had an IO of 103, but scored as low 
as four years, eight months MA on one subtest, and as high as seven years, 
eight months on another—a range of three-years mental age on these 


Percentile 


Verbal 
Numerical 
Space 
Perception 
Mechanical 
Clerical 
Spelling 
Sentences 


Abstractions 


Figure 10. Profile of Aptitudes of a Twelfth-Grade Youth Who Wanted to 
Study Engineering. (From G. K. Bennett, Н. б. Seashore, and A. G. Wesman, 
Differential Aptitude Tests, New York, Psychological Corporation, 1947.) 


two subtests of intelligence.” It is not infrequent for a child to rank at 
the ninety-ninth percentile in so-called general ability and below the 
tenth percentile in such functions as pitch discrimination, aesthetic judg- 
ment, art, and drawing skills. These differences are apparent also in 
various school achievements. A junior at the University of Illinois had the 
following grade record for one semester: Physics A, Integral Calculus B, 
Descriptive Geometry B, and Rhetoric D. This student's spelling was at 

“ Thelma С. Thurstone an 
Wabash Avenue, S 
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the fifth-grade level, and he misspelled such words as “проп, fail, awful 
and wait." 51 

A profile of a student's aptitudes is often a valuable tool not only іп 
planning his instructional program, but also in counseling him about 
vocational aims. Тһе profile of a college student with an IO of 115, who 
was planning to enter engineering school is shown in Figure 10. This 
profile indicates the status of this student in relation to other college 
freshmen who had taken the same test. It is clear that, on seven of the 
cight traits measured, this student was below the median of college 
freshmen. 

In a consideration of individual differences and readiness for learning, 
the school needs to recognize such wide differences within students, and, 
as in Figure 10, these differences may be an instructive pattern for 
guidance. In this case, as a result of proper vocational counseling, the 
student decided to change his vocational plans. 


The Nature and Importance of Qualitative Differences 


When differences are stated solely in terms of figures representing IQ, 
MA, or achievement level, one fails to get a full perspective of the nature 
of such differences and the consequent problems of teaching which are 
created. The original writing of an eight-year-old boy with an IO of 180 
who began to write a book on astronomy has been described by Carroll. 
Тһе following is the first paragraph of his first chapter: 


In this book I intend to cover as nearly as I can all that is known of 
the ten large bodies which form the solar system. But we must remember 
that the Solar System is only a few tiny specks in space, with their parent 
Sun, which in turn, was formed by an immense piece of gaseous nebulae, 
huge pieces of gas which collect together to form a planet.” 


When this boy was twelve, he wrote a 75,000 word book on astronomy 
and when fourteen wrote a letter to an adult friend—part of which is 


reproduced as follows: 


Dear 2 

I was interested іп your ideas concerning the “red-shift” or expansion of 
the galaxies, but I cannot say I agree with it. According to what I read, 
certain cosmological theories seem to require a contraction or expansion 
of the galaxies or island universes. Einstein and de Sitter, a Dutch relativist, 


"G, M. Blair, op. cit., p. 259. m-— ñ š 
= Herbert Carroll, Mental Hygiene, Second Edition. Copyright, 1951, by Prentice-Hall, 


Inc., New York, p. 329. Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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have found that a certain cosmical constant is necessary for the operation 
of space-time in the universe as they see it. This cosmical constant is known 
as lambda. Actually, according to relativity, there is no gravitation and no 
lambda, but the universal curvature and various other factors working to- 
gether make these two entities act as if they were forces.^* 


Compare with the above, the work of several eight-year-olds who in social 
studies were asked to tell what they thought about Negroes and Jews (all 
were of about average intelligence) : 


I think negroes are real real kind. Because most of them say nice thing 
I think Jews are pretty. Because they were juwerely and losts of makeup. 


I thank Jews are just about like us. I thank their just like us because 
they are huming bings.*4 


Also compare the writing of Carroll's case with that of a fourteen-ycar- 
old boy with an IQ of 90. The responses of the latter are answers to a 
test in arithmetic about insurance. To the question, “What are the three 
hazards of owning and operating an automobile?" this boy replied, “might 
go off a cliff," "might bumb into a pole, bumb into another car." To the 
question, "What is the purpose of comprehensive car insurance?," he 
answered, "The windle blures up. And its' hard for the windshield wiper 
to wipe." When asked what factors affected insurance rates, this youth 
wrote, "gas, oil, keracine." 55 

Such qualitative differences point clearly to the need for qualitative 
differences in the curriculum. Those who expect a given series of learning 
experiences to be appropriate for such extremes—or even for less extreme 
cases—are not facing one of the real issues in teaching. A mere change in 
speed of presentation, or the assignment of extra work (1.е., more of the 


same problems or study material) falls far short of providing for such 
differences. 


APPRAISAL OF READINESS 


In a sense, any measure of achievement or performance, be it a written 
test ora teacher $ observation, is a test of readiness. Presumably, the final 
examination in a course is often a check to sce if a student is ready for 
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more work in a particular area. A child who cannot add a column of 
figures is not ready for studying the formal addition of fractions (yet he 
may be quite ready to work with simple concepts of fractions), and one 
who cannot read is not ready to study history. Brownell found when he 
tested 487 children who had had both subtraction and multiplication, 
that at least half were not ready for long division." Ordinary measures 
of achievement fall far short of the requirements of a good check on 
readiness. A single score on a test or a single letter grade from a previous 
course or grade level gives very little usable information about a child. 
In some instances such information may bias the teacher about him be- 
fore he begins. Often the scores and grades which are available are some- 
what meaningless—unless the teacher knows what factors went into the 
scoring and grading. A grade based on a pupil's standing relative to his 
group may be of little or no value unless a good deal is known about the 
group, and a grade derived from some arbitrary standard is useless unless 
the standard is known and well-defined. Even if the teacher knows these 
things, he still will not know why a student is having difficulties, nor the 
specific areas of weakness. 

In assessing readiness the following information is needed: (1) How 
does each student compare with a well-defined group? (2) What are the 
specific skills, facts, attitudes, and understandings which each student 
has or does not have? (3) How consistent are the errors which are made? 
(4) What personal factors, if any, interfere with his work? 


Forms of Appraisal 


'l'here are numerous ways of getting information about a student's 
readiness for new material or new experiences. In some arcas, such as 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling, there are well-constructed standardized 
tests. Also there are various general aptitude and ability tests, and prog- 
nostic tests in the sciences, mathematics, and language skills. Finally, 
and perhaps most important, are teacher-made diagnostic pretests con- 
structed for, and used in connection with a specific class. 


Tests of Readiness 
А job analysis of the skills and abilities involved in learning new ma- 
terials constitutes the background for various readiness tests. Most of the 


^ William A. Brownell, “Arithmetical Readiness as a Practical Classroom Consideration," 
Elementary School Journal, Vol. 52, 1951, pp. 15-22. 
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work in this field has been done in reading, although there are hundreds 
of aptitude tests in such fields as art, medicine, mathematics, mechanical 
drawing, and many others. In using a standardized test of readiness or of 
aptitude, a person assumes that the content of the subject or work is 
sufficiently well-defined so that the test results will predict performance. 

In reading and arithmetic, skills and operations are more standardized, 
whereas in subjects such as geometry, history, and the like, courses may 
vary considerably from any one "standard" content or method. Thus the 
value of an aptitude or readiness measure for such courses is doubtful. 

Тһе kinds of items which are used to appraise readiness for reading 
may be seen in Figure 11. 


Figure 11. Examples of Items Used to Measure Reading Readiness. In the 
item on the left, children are asked to find the letter in each line that is not 
the same as the others and draw a line through it. In the items on the right, 
the youngsters are asked to put a mark on the airplane, and put a mark on 
the ship with sails. (From J. M. Lee and W. W. Clark, Lee-Clark Reading 
Readiness Test. Copyright, 1943, by the California Test Bureau, Los Angeles.) 


Mental tests." Mental tests are useful guides in selecting children who 
might need further diagnostic study, or are helpful in anticipating and 
heading off difficulties in school work. Usually such tests give only an 
estimate of rather general abilities, hence are not very useful as an indi- 
cation of a child’s readiness for any particular subject or skill. 

_Iilustrative of the way in which mental tests have been used as pre- 
dictors of readiness for learning is their use for determining the time of 
entrance to school. In one school system where tests were used in this 
way for a period of ten years, criteria for admission, such as mental age 


“ For a discussion of mental tests, see Chapter 17. 
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(and other factors such as apparent emotional maturity) provided an 
clastic system of admissions which seemed to work better than chrono- 
logical age as the sole criterion. In every case, over the ten-year period 
reported, children who were under age chronologically (but had an MA 
of at least six years) did as well or better than over-age children, and they 
were less often held back or put on trial promotion. Furthermore, they 
were referred for emotional and social adjustment problems less often 
than their older peers.» 

Diagnostic pretests. A most important and oft-neglected form of ap- 
praisal of individual differences and readiness is the teacher-made diag- 
nostic pretest. Much testing (especially the indiscriminate use of stand- 
ard tests of ability and achievement) involves the collection of a large 
body of information about students with little follow-up or use of the 
information, thus collected, in teaching. Such testing is almost useless. 
On the other hand, tests designed for a specific appraisal of each student's 
strengths and weaknesses, and an insight into the working processes of 
each, can be a valuable aid to instruction. In fact, no teaching can be 
considered adequate without this necessary first step. 

In Table 14 are some of the results obtained from a pretest in biology 
which was given in the middle of a first semester in a high school class. 


Table 14 
RESULTS OF DIAGNOSTIC PRETEST IN HIGH SCHOOL BIOLOGY * 


Figures are Percentages Correct in Each Area 


1 n ш IV v VI vi vin 
BODY 
PARTS ; DISEASE VOCABU- PLANTS COMMON SCIEN- INTER- 
srupent anp NUTRE ANDPA- LARYOF AND MISCON-  TIFIC PRETING 
FUNC- THOLOGY BIOLOGY ANIMALS CEPTIONS METHOD DRAWINGS 
TIONS 
— 0 2-7” 0 27 aes 
1. Burch 100 100 100 80 100 100 100 100 
CUR ЖЫ Dn 225% 
2. Nichols 80 60 50 60 90 80 80 100 
Шы ы а а 1008 ата 7 l ае U u —— 
3. Davis 80 30 40 5 90 80 70 80 
ein Be ET. EL Eine et LL = 
4. Rubits 70 0 80 5 40 70 70 20 


5. Ктайаг 50 40 20 0 10 60 50 20 


* This test was administered near the beginning of the second half of а semester of 
biology by Mr. William Gilkey, Science Teacher, South Beloit, Illinois, 1952. 


% /. R. Hobson, “Mental Age as a Workable Criterion for School Admission," Ele- 
mentary School Journal, Vol. 45, 1948, pp. 312-321. 
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Figure 12 shows similar types of results for students just prior to their 
registration in a high school physics class. 

A glance at figures such as those in Table 14 will show the area in which 
students are most poorly prepared. In this case it appears to be “biological 
vocabulary.” More important, however, is the information about various 
individual students which is provided. For example, Burch was almost 
consistently high on every subtest, and Krailar was consistently low. But 
Davis, who scored 80 per cent on the questions about body parts and 90 
per cent on the “plants and animals” section, scored only 5 per cent on 
vocabulary. 

In Figure 12, when two boys are graphically compared in eleven differ- 
ent areas in beginning high school physics, it may be noted that these 
students who were equal (70 per cent) on the subtest, “molecular struc- 
ture,” were quite different in their scores in arithmetic (60 per cent for 
Bill and 100 per cent for John). Knowing these differences in advance, 
the teacher should be able to give help accordingly. 


BUILDING READINESS 


Preschool Experiences 


There are important experiences prior to formal schooling which are 
needed by all children if they are to adapt to the demands of school. They 
must learn to work and find acceptable channels for aggression; acquire 
social skills, such as sharing, cooperating, and competing; play group 
games and follow rules; know about books, pictures, and numbers; and 
have some degree of motor skills, such as drawing and coloring. Readiness 


for schooling is thus being built long before the child enters school, as 
is well stated by Monroe: 


Тһе earliest efforts at reading do not take place at school in the first 
grade when children are six years of age. Books, magazines, signs, posters, 
and reading materials of all kinds are so much a part of our American 


culture that most children have had many experiences with printed mate- 
rials from early infancy.’ 


That such cultural factors do influence readiness has been shown in 
numerous studies. Investigators have found that size of family, number 
of books in the home, and educational level of parents correlate with 


™ Marion Monroe, Growing into Readi i 5 I 
кі Comp. CHAR g eading, p. 3. Copyright, 1951, by Scott, Foresman 
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reading ability." Children who come from “bookless homes" often have 
difficulty in beginning reading." Such failure should not be blamed 
wholly upon the home deprivation, but partly upon the school which 
fails to take account of it. 

Kindergarten may be profitably used to build readiness for formal 
school work without any loss of necessary social learnings (also an im- 
portant part of readiness). Children from two kindergarten classes were 
compared to see what effect an arithmetic readiness program would havc. 
One group was conducted in the usual fashion. The other was given a 
rich and meaningful program which included such things as (1) counting 
and grouping chairs, pencils, crayons, children, blocks, and toys; (2) 
comparing and grouping objects and numbers; (3) participating in 
number games, number stories, number rhymes, and number songs; and 
(4) measuring with ruler and yardstick children's heights, room dimen- 
sions, and tables. Results of this experiment are shown in Table 15. 


Table 15 


ARITHMETIC AND INTELLIGENCE TEST DATA FOR 
EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS “> 


AVERAGE АУ. АКІТН. READINESS SCORES — AVERAGE 


GROUP 10 Fall Spring GAIN 
Experimental 102.52 13.22 23.44 10.22 
Control 102.59 13.59 18.74 615 


Both groups of children in Table 15 were essentially equal іп IO score 
and in measured arithmetic readiness (in the fall). However, the group 
which received special readiness training (experimental) gained 10.22 
points in arithmetic readiness, while those who did not get such training 
(control) gained only 5.15 points. Both the teachers and the experi- 
menter were convinced that the children of the experimental group сх- 
pressed genuine interest and enthusiasm for this arithmetic experience. 

So much of a child's psychological development has occurred before 


oed CERE —— — "Relation of Parents, Home and Certain De- 
3 ristics to Chi É / d Elementary Educa 
tion’ Vol. 52, 1952, pp. 2622276 dren's Reading Ability," Journal of Elementary Educa 

"бес M. C. Almy, "Children's Experiences Prior ° ; Ў 3 
de 7. Айту, Ж (о First Grade and Success іп Ве 
ginning Reading, tae College Record, Vol. 51, 1950, pp. 392-393. This writer 
E ——— positive correlation between success in beginning reading and opportunity 
or reading prior to the first grade. In studying homes of 106 children, this investigator 
found some that were almost "bookless" | 


* R. H. Koenker, “Arithmetic Read evel,” > 
tional Research, Vol. 42, 1948, pp. 218-223. воен of Ehe 
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the first grade, that it seems obvious that the school's concern for children 
ought to begin long before school entrance. The school which becomes 
an influential force in a community can and should act as a service agency 
for parents of preschool children. Services such as nursery schools, home 
visitation services, and mental hygiene clinics should all be closely co- 
ordinated with public schools. 


Readiness Programs in School 


Readiness training does not stop as the child enters first grade, but 
should be continued in the first grade and even on into high school for 
that matter. Training which follows diagnostic procedures to prepare 
students for further work has successfully reduced educational mortalities 
at all levels. Results which may accrue from this type of program are 
shown in a study by Edmiston and Peyton. Fifty-four first-grade pupils, 
who had made very low scores on a reading readiness test were selected 
for special help. Under ordinary circumstances, these youngsters would 
probably have had considerable difficulty in reading. But in this case they 
were given a program planned to build their reading readiness."* Most 
of the pupils were, as a result of the training, able to move ahead in the 
reading program without undue difficulty.” 

Even in college, remedial programs designed to fill in gaps in students’ 
backgrounds have had a good effect upon course work. It was found ° 
that college freshmen failing in chemistry and physics (especially veterans 
of World War II) were not failing through lack of ability, but because 
they had forgotten (or never obtained) basic concepts of arithmetic. 
Remedial work in general mathematics was helpful in a number of such 


cases. 


Building Self-Confidence 


Тһе attitude which a child has about himself in relation to school 
work is a pervasive element in readiness. Children with good ability often 
have developed such feelings of inferiority that they are defeated before 
they begin to work. Such children are hardly ready for the tasks they face 


“E, W. Dolch, M. P. Dolch, and B. Jackson, Readiness for Reading, Champaign, 


Illinois, The Garrard Press, 1942, pp. 1-64. » ' i 
“R, W. Edmiston and Bessie Peyton, “Improving First Grade Achievement by Readi- 


ness Instruction,” School and Society, Vol. 71, 1950, pp. 230-232. 
* J. R. Kinzer and H. P. Fawcett, “The Arithmetic Deficiency of College Chemistry 


Students,” Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. 25, 1946, pp. 113-114, 140. 
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in formal schooling. These youngsters need, more than anything else, 
experiences which will build their self-confidence and allow them to ap- 
proach new situations without fear of failure or ridicule. 

How is self-confidence won? Here are some suggestions derived from 
psychological research: 


1. Individual instruction in special skills which are valued by child society 
gives a direct method of providing children the means of winning their 
own place in the school. 

2. Research in nursery school indicates that children who lack self-confidence 
may gain it by being placed, for a time, with younger children. In this way 
the shy or fearful child is inducted gradually into a group of his age mates.% 

3. College students asked to report instances in which their self-confidence 
was given a boost during their schooling, named most frequently praise by 
the teacher, winning in competition, being given a position of trust by the 
teacher, individual counseling with teachers, and statements by teachers 
which reflected a desire for the student's well being.” 


The student's self-confidence and attitude about school are among the 
important, ultimate criteria of how well the school has planned for deal- 
ing with individual differences and readiness. The centering of attention 
upon the learner rather than solely upon subject matter has been one of 
the great psychological improvements in this century. 


SUMMARY 


Children differ widely in the many factors which determine their 
readiness for learning. To understand learning and teaching demands a 
knowledge of the learner. This understanding implies that teachers know 
the differences among children as well as the various strengths and weak- 
nesses of each child. It also implies that the teacher understand factors 
that determine a child’s readiness, such as maturation, experience, rele- 
vance of materials and methods, and emotional stability. 

Much attention has been given to the problem of readiness in the early 
grades especially in subjects such as reading and arithmetic. But much 
less study has been given to the problem as it exists in the higher grades 
in spite of the fact that for all levels and in all subjects readiness for 
learning should be a primary consideration. An eighth-grade child who 


ср У Developmental Psychology, New York, D. Appleton-Century 
^ Charles Lyman Smith, A Study of Factors Contributing to Self-Confid: in School, 
Unpublished M.A. Thesis, Columbus, Ohio State University ТН — WS 
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reads at the second-grade level is not ready to work on eighth-grade read- 
ing material, and a college freshman who is not a master of arithmetic is 
not ready for chemistry. 

That class procedure which provides a given text which all must read 
or a set of exercises which all must do, violates the principle of readiness, 
for there are inevitably great differences among children in abilities, 
interests, experiences, and personality factors. In a given grade, the 
teacher is apt to find that children vary in mental abilities from as much 
as four years in the first grade to as much as eight or ten years in high 
school. In achievement, interest, and other aspects which contribute to 
readiness, the differences are equally pronounced. Furthermore, children 
тау be expected to show a great deal of intra-individual variation. А 
given child may be low on some measures of ability and high on others. 
All these differences produce unique individuals who are qualitatively 
different. Any instructional program which is to be successful must plan 
not only for differences in the quantity of material which is presented, 
but also for differences in the difficulty and kinds of materials. 

Facing up to the problem of readiness means that the teacher needs to 
be able to determine or appraise the child's readiness, and not only teach 
accordingly, but in many cases build readiness for the work which the 
child must eventually be prepared to do. The appraisal of readiness en- 
tails measuring the factors which determine readiness. This is done 
through checks of physical factors, mental measurement, aptitude tests, 
and most important, through the regular use of diagnostic pretests. Тһе 
latter should be used to get information about each child and to facilitate 
teaching in line with the individual differences which are found. 

A part of every course or grade involves the building of readiness. This 
process begins before the child ever enters school. Most homes, for ex- 
ample, provide drawing materials, books, and other reading and writing 
materials, and thus in the experience of nearly all children, there is some 
knowledge about books, pictures, and rudiments of writing. From that 
time on through school, children are learning skills both for their im- 
mediate uscfulness and for their preparation for new learning. 

In essence, the building of readiness necessitates, (1) an analysis of the 
skills, understandings, and knowledges required to study given material, 
(2) diagnostic pretests or other devices to determine not only the level 
of each prospective learner, but also the specific areas of strengths and 
weaknesses, and the nature and origin of errors, and (3) an instructional 
program with a good deal of early individual guidance, designed to match 
teaching with individual needs and abilities. 
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QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1. What are some of the specific functions that must mature before a 
child is ready for reading? 

2. From your own experience cite a case in which a person seemed to be 
performing at a level far beyond that which would normally be expected 
for one of his age. What factors appeared to be important for this ac- 
celerated development? 

3. Describe the kinds of research necessary before one could confidently say 
that foreign language should be taught in the elementary school. 

4. List and discuss factors that contribute to the differences among various 
communities in the degree to which they affect children's readiness for 
school. 

5. Select any one of the following topics and show how through an altera- 
tion of method, or a special technique, it might be taught to children 
younger than the ones who commonly take it at the grade levels specified 


below. 
TOPIC PRESENT GRADE PLACEMENT (APPROX.) 
a. latitude and longitude 5th or 6th Grade 
b. square root 8th Grade 
c. law of supply and demand 11th Grade 
d. evolution 10th Grade 


6. In the case of John H., p. 142, an immediate conclusion might be that 
John should have been retained in some of the lower grades until he 
learned to read. What is wrong with this conclusion? 

7. Compose a list of at least five methods for giving differentiated instruc- 
tion in a single classroom, and give the pros and cons of each method. 

8. As shown in Table 12 a teacher in any of the upper grades or high school 
may have in his classroom children whose mental ages vary greatly. Sug- 

gest several ways in which a teacher can develop an understanding of the 
mental characteristics and capabilities of these children. 

. What implications for homogeneous grouping does the material on 

intra-individual differences have? 

10. Compose three sample items that you might include in a pretest for the 

area or grade level you are preparing to teach. 


Сы АЗАР ss 


МОТІУАТІОМ: ТНЕ ҒОКСЕ5 
WHICH ENERGIZE AND DIRECT 
BEHAVIOR 


‘THE KEY TO CONTROLLING AND GUIDING BEHAVIOR IS THE UNDERSTANDING 
of needs, motives, and interests. Consequently much of a teacher's work 
centers around problems of motivation. Almost invariably the teacher 
who fails is the one who is unable to take proper account of motiva- 
tional factors. Questions such as how to relate school work to pupils’ 
needs and interests, how to appraise the results of teaching methods in 
terms of their effect upon interest and motivation, how to diagnose in- 
terests and motives are persistently raised by teachers. The understand- 
ing and proper use of motivational techniques bring interest, good 
morale, effective learning, and a sense of real achievement to the class- 
room. Lack of understanding and improper attempts to direct and change 
behavior often result in increased tension, disciplinary problems, boredom 
and fatigue, inefficient learning, and a sense that the school activities are 
little more than busy work. 

This chapter will outline the forces which influence child and adoles- 
cent behavior. It will show how basic and learned needs relate to goals 
and incentives, and how these needs and incentives operate in the 
classroom! 


“Тһе terms need and drive are used interchangeably by writers in both education and 
psychology. Preferably need refers “to the lack of something which, if present, would 
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WHAT 15 THE MOTIVATIONAL PROCESS? 


Teachers frequently make such statements as: “How can I motivate 
my class?" "He wasn't motivated," or "His motives were not clear," or 
*He doesn't read because of improper motivation." A glance at these 
different usages of the same word illustrates a vague understanding of 
this term by professional workers. In the first instance it would appear as 
if motivation were some activity of the teacher, in the second as a general 
characteristic of the child, in the third as a group of attributes, and in the 
last as a characteristic of a situation. 

Some of this confusion is due to the failure to consider motivation as 
a whole process involving a relationship between the child and his en- 
vironment rather than as a choice between either an internal or an cx- 
ternal process. Motivation is certainly not something the teacher turns 
on and off at will, nor can it be thought of solely as an internal push 
which "will out" regardless of circumstances. Rather it is a process in 
which the learner's internal energies are directed toward various goal ob- 
jects in his environment. 

One frequent misconception should be noted. Teachers do not moti- 
vate! They cannot create needs; they are but one aspect of the social en- 
vironment. However, due to their strategic position they often serve as 
the mediator of satisfactions and manipulators of incentives, hence they 
may cause children to learn needs which might otherwise never have 
developed. 

Arising from our basic needs, motives are the energies which give di- 
rection and purpose to behavior. It should be understood, however, that 
complex behaviors do not usually spring from a single need. For example, 
John who is editor of his school paper may spend a good deal of time and 
energy in the newspaper office; he may even work long hours after school. 
This activity may relate to a number of needs. Growing out of this ac- 
tivity are satisfactions of the need for status and for feeling important, 
the need for social approval from other staff members and the teacher 
further the welfare of the organism,” and drive to the tension induced by this “lack of 
something,” H. В. English and А. С. English, A Comprehensive Dictionary of Psycholog- 
ical and Psychoanalytical Terms, New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1958. The writers 
prefer need in the educational context and have used it throughout this volume. They 40 
so in the belief that children have many “lack-of-somethings” that they themselves do not 


— and that these deficits ought to be recognized and alleviated by society and the 
school. 2 7 
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and parents, the need for heterosexual adjustment, the desire for inde- 
pendence, and possibly many others. Furthermore, the newspaper writ- 
ing and attendant activities may provide a needed release for tensions 
which have been built up in other situations. 

Motives are highly individualized and, in their surface manifestations, 
may appear in a distorted manner. Thus interpretation of behavior with- 
out a knowledge of the needs which give rise to it may lead to error in 
treatment. The following case will illustrate how needs may lead to be- 
havior which, on the surface, bewilders the teacher: 


Bill, an eighth grader, was a small boy who lacked both physical strength 
and academic ability. He was persistently ignored or laughed at by other 
boys in the class. In the same class Harold was large for his age, and a 
person of good ability. He was popular with the boys in the class except 
for the times when he tried to dominate their activities. One of his amuse- 
ments, which was enjoyed by other boys also, was to bully Bill. This dis- 
tressed the teacher, especially as Bill seemed to like it. One day Harold 
picked up Bill and dropped him on his face, dislodging a front tooth. For 
several days, Bill displayed the gap with an apparent sense of pride. This 
was his bid for status and reflected his need to be one of the gang. 


Тһе teacher who described this incident to the writer commented that 
educational psychology was useless in such a situation. Here was a failure 
to sce the pressing need of Bill for status in his peer group. The alert 
teacher, had she been able to guide the youngsters in other ways of gain- 
ing approval, might easily have prevented this event. 

Clearly, the first consideration in the motivational process must center 
around needs, especially those which are frequently unsatisfied. In this 
category (as needs manifest themselves in the school) fall the needs for 
status "(ego needs) and social needs’ The school with competitive 
academic organization and emphasis upon team sports crcates many 
cases of non-recognition and isolation. Needs which are powerful springs 
of behavior when properly harnessed become diverted into many chan- 
nels some of which are undesirable, and operate at cross purposes with 
the aims of the teacher and school. 


NEEDS AND BEHAVIOR 


Unsatisfied needs result in increased physiological and psychological 
tension. Psychologists believe that it is the tension produced by needs 
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which gives rise to behavior. Thus much if not all behavior may be de- 
scribed as tension reducing, as is illustrated in Figure 13. 

Тһе diagram in Figure 13 indicates that behavior is goal oriented. In- 
dividuals are constantly striving for goals which will reduce tensions that 
have been built up from unsatisfied needs. Many times, of course, goals 
are attained without too great difficulty and the tensions are discharged. 


TENSION RELEASE 
BY WITHDRAWAL: 
Daydreaming 

Regression 
Repression 


Reservoir 


TENSION RELEASE 
THROUGH AGGRESSION: 


Scapegoating 
Projection 
Hostility 


Figure 13. How Needs Operate to Produce Tensions. 


Frequently though, in all life situations, including the classroom, ob- 
stacles arise (barriers) which make the achievement of goals difficult or 
at times impossible. A person who is thwarted along the pathway to a 
goal may do one of two things. First, he may back up and with renewed 
energy or with a different attack try again to pierce the barrier or over- 
come the obstacle and attain his goal. If he should repeatedly fail, by 
using these direct methods, it is very likely that he will be forced to make 
a substitute adjustment—find another means of releasing his tensions. 
Figure 13 illustrates how tensions may be reduced through withdrawal 
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and aggressive behavior. The forms of substitute release shown in the 
diagram are only a few of those which are used by human beings in their 
cfforts to establish psychological equilibrium. 

Behavior and consequently learning can only occur when there is some 
imbalance or tension for the pupil. Thus the teacher cannot consider his 
task one of satisfying needs, but rather one of manipulating the physical 
and social environment in such a way that desirable tensions, anticipa- 
tions, and desires are built up and are channeled in the direction of learn- 
ing those skills and solving those problems which will lead to tension 
reduction. 

In guiding the child's behavior it is of greatest importance for teachers 
to realize that identical behavior can spring from different motives, or 
different behaviors can spring from the same motive. Four children may 
be tardy in arriving at school. For one this behavior may be due to an 
aversion for school; for the second it may be the result of great pleasure 
in playing on the way to school; a third may be required to help at home 
in the mornings; and a fourth may wait until a bully in his neighborhood 
is inside the building before he enters the school area. It should be ob- 
vious that a single treatment (such as detention after school) is hardly 
the solution to these four problems. True, the detention may change the 
overt behaviors, but do little in the way of solving the problems. In fact 
it may increase the problem for any given individual. 

А case which illustrates the necessity of considering children's needs 
in providing remedial training follows: 


Steve, a seven-year-old boy was brought by his mother to the psycho- 
educational clinic as a reading problem. Tests revealed that the boy was 
above average in intelligence, was free from any gross sensory defects, and 
was physically healthy. Subsequent work with the boy convinced the psy- 
chologist that the boy did not want to learn to read. The boy's home and 
school life were studied for possible causes of this attitude, and it was 
found that the boy's mother, who worked and had a number of social 
obligations, gave little attention to her son except at bedtime when she 
read him stories. She had several times remarked that she would be glad 
when Steve learned to read so she would no longer have to spend this time 
reading to him. The psychologist concluded that the boy had failed to 
read because he saw it as a threat to the little attention he was able to get 
from his mother. Work with the mother, not the son, soon cleared up the 
difficulty. She was encouraged to plan regular times when she could play 
with the boy, and also to plan activities which they would do together 
when Steve finally learned to read. In a few months, Steve was reading at a 
second-grade level with the rest of his classmates. 
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It should be clear that any attempt at education (in this case teaching 
the child reading) without some understanding of Steve's needs would 
have been unlikely to succeed. For a large group of the school's most 
persistent problems the need or motive conditions underlying the prob 
lems must be analyzed before effective, corrective steps can be taken. 


How Needs Manifest Themselves in Behavior 


Many valuable clues to children's needs may be found in their schoo! 
behavior. How they see things, how they react to the teacher and other 
pupils, how they perceive themselves and their own activities, their atti- 
tudes about classwork and school in general may reflect not only past 
experience, but also their present needs (especially those which are un- 
fulfilled or frustrated). 

Even slight changes in needs seem to change activities. Sanford,* using 
a free-association word test (i.e., giving children a stimulus word or pic- 
ture and asking them to respond with the first word that came to them) 
found that children gave about twice as many food responses to words 
before meals as immediately after eating. Bruner and Goodman * also 
showed that needs may influence perceptions. Working with ten-year- 
olds, they asked two distinct socio-economic groups to estimate the size 
of various coins. One group of children was from a settlement house in 
a Boston slum area and the other group was from a school attended by 
children from prosperous business and professional homes. Both groups 
overestimated the size of coins, but the poor children (to whom the 
coins presumably represented many unfulfilled needs) consistently over- 
que their size more than the rich children, as may be seen in Figure 

Children may also reveal their motivational state in such creative acts 
as drawing, writing, and play activities. For instance, children's drawings 
of Santa Claus before Christmas are larger and better executed than 
those after Christmas.* One can do more than suspect that the pleasant 
expectations before Christmas represent a quite different motivational 
condition than the one after Christmas. 

Aside from changing the perceptual framework, needs may affect other 
responses; in fact may alter the entire manifest personality. For example, 


“Қ. М. Sanford, “Тһе Effects of Abstinence from Food Upon Imaginal Processes: à 
Preliminary Experiment," Journal of Psychology, Vol. 2, 1936, pp. 129-136. 
J. S. Bruner and C. C. Goodman, "Value and Need as Organizing Factors in. Percep- 
tion," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 42, 1947, pp. 33-44. 

* Charles M. Solley and Gardner Murphy, Development of the Perceptual World, New 
York, Basic Books, Inc., 1960, p. 166. 
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Figure 14. How Well-To-Do and Poor Ten-Year-Olds Estimated the Size of 
Coins. (From J. S. Bruner and C. C. Goodman, "Value and Need as Organiz- 
ing Factors in Perception," Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 


42, 1947, p. 40.) 


prolonged periods of deprivation such as those reported in the University 
of Minnesota Semi-Starvation Studies ° created rather major personality 
and behavior changes. The way in which these food needs manifested 
themselves in behavior is well expressed іп Guetzkow and Bowman's 
book * describing the above studies: 


* A. Keys, J. Brozek, A. Henschel, O. Mickelsen, and H. L. Taylor, Experimental Starva- 
tion in Man, Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene, Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
ry ) 


Press, October 15, 1945. М 
ЕН. S. й апа Р. Н. Bowman, Меп and Hunger, А Psychological Manual for 


Relief Workers, Elgin, Illinois, Brethren Publishing House, 1946. 
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Тһе intensive preoccupation with food made it difhcult for the men to 
concentrate upon the tasks they had intellectually decided to work on. 
If a man tried to study, he soon found himself daydreaming about food. 
He would think about foods he had eaten in the past; he would muse 
about opportunities he had missed to eat a certain food when he was at 
this or that place. Often he would daydream by the hour about the next 
meal. 


Perhaps even more important for its implication in school practice (if we 
assume that other pressing needs would create like results) was the 
marked change which deprivation produced in the decreased sociability 
and increased irritability of this semi-starved group. It was reported that 
"Petty defects became very important and were the source of much 
irritation. Standing in line at the diet kitchen before being served was 
the source of explosive conduct. The men blew up at each other on oc- 
casion. Mannerisms which formerly went unnoticed now became sources 
of friction." * 

Deprivation or the frustration of needs often produces marked irrita- 
bility and hostility. For example, the student who gets insufficient sleep 
may be highly irritable, overcritical, and apt to flare up at the teacher or 
his classmates. Sherif, a social psychologist, has gone so far as to say that 
the deprivation of any biogenic need tends to result in frustration 
mechanisms.* 

Тһе child who is starved for attention or affection may spend an in- 
ordinate amount of school time absorbed in efforts to satisfy these social 
needs, or when these attempts fail, cut himself off from the teacher and 
his group, obtaining solace in daydreams, or with other groups, not a 
part of the school's social situation. 

Adjustment to school is fraught with problems created by unsatisficd 
needs, and consequent distorted social perceptions which in turn give 
rise to maladaptive behavior. Since an entire section of this book is later 
devoted to problems of adjustment, such material will not be considered 
here. At this point it is enough to say that school behavior contains clues 
of need level which may be valuable aids to the teacher in knowing what 
kinds of school tasks are appropriate, what manipulations of the social 


group are desirable, and what kinds of remedial help are necessary to 
facilitate learning. 


' Ibid., p. 27. 


* Muzafer Sherif and Carolyn W. Sherif, An Outli soci 7 гу, Revised 
Edition, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1896. ғ 9/ 300407 a Reve 
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Two Oft-Neglected Needs 


Among the needs of children there are two which, though important, 
are often overlooked by teachers. These are sex needs and the desire for 
activity. Although each is definitely founded in physiological or tissue 
needs, their expression is, to a great extent, culturally determined. ‘Thus 
they are at once both sources of learning and products of learning. 

Sex needs. Тһе importance of sex needs in energizing the behavior of 
youngsters should not be underestimated. At the same time, however, 
there is danger in interpreting all action as the result of a single motivat- 
ing force. As stated before, most school behavior is complex and likely to 
be the result of a number of forces (both internal and external). 

Teachers who have watched teenagers in school plays, working to- 
gcther on the school paper, or in other groups where boys and girls are 
togcther, are often amazed at the rapidity with which youths, under such 
circumstances, learn. The English teacher may find it difficult to get a 
boy to remember one stanza of poetry, but in the school play, he learns 
500 or a thousand words with little trouble. The coach knows too that 
when girls’ cheers ring out across the football field or the basketball 
court, there is an improved athletic performance. Undoubtedly a great 
deal of school room behavior and misbehavior arise from attempts of 
the sexes to attract favorable comment and attention from each other. 

In many cases schools have failed to take advantage of this powerful 
motivating force—or have attempted to block those activities which are 
natural consequences of it. Some of the poorly conceived policies prac- 
ticed in one midwestern high school are illustrated in the following de- 
scription: 


Boys and girls eat on separate sides of the lunchroom and they have 
their coat lockers on separate floors of the building. Extracurricular ac- 
tivities except for a few clubs are divided according to sex, i.e, there are 
girls’ and boys’ debating teams and glee clubs. One group of students tried 
to get a program of social dancing started, but this was voted down by the 
school administration. In some classrooms boys sit on one side of the room 
and girls on the other. 


Not only does this shortsighted policy militate against heterosexual 
adjustment, but also it fails to take advantage of a need which can be a 
rich source of energy in promoting school learning. 

Desire for activity. There is considerable evidence to show that every 
child has a basic need for activity, which manifests itself in the form of 
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curiosity, bodily movements, exploration, games, and problem-solving. 
Of all human needs there are perhaps none which are so directly ap- 
plicable to motivation in school learning. As one writer puts it: 


Back of particular interests and the source of their energies, are certain 
physiological tensions or pressures or urges. Of broadest and greatest im- 
portance is the urge toward activity normal in any healthy organism. That 
dogs should run about and bark or children run and jump and shout re- 
quires no special explanation; such a "going off" of the healthy organism is 
simply the normal and inevitable product of structure and organic consti- 
tution (failure to be active would call for an explanation). Such activity is 
not limited to mere physical exuberance but also includes mental activity, 
i.e. curiosity, playing with ideas, imagining.’ 


Тһе sources of potential activity level for a given individual are mani- 
fold. Endocrine balance, pathological conditions, general constitutional 
makeup, sleep, and nutritional factors all play a part in determining thc 
strength of the activity drive. It is important for the teacher to recognize 
the fact that the way this drive is expressed is largely a function of previ- 
ous training, and of the kinds of tensions which are induced in the class- 
room. The school room with stationary seats and strict rules governing 
movement, talking, and other activity not related to a teacher's lecture 
clearly blocks this important drive. In a study of 530 elementary pupils 
from Grades 1 to 8 it was found that children spent on the average 57.5 
per cent of their time listening, and the greatest part of this, 33 per cent, 
in listening to the teacher talk. In some classrooms nearly three-fourths 
of the pupils' time was spent this way.'^ Often there is but one pathway 
open for expression of this important drive, namely, the activity deter- 
mined by the teacher. Lectures or recitations allow so little individual 
movement and expression that tensions are inevitably created. Having no 
other release for such tensions, children learn activities such as daydrcam- 
ing, drawing on note paper, and passing notes in class, and may indulge 
іп a wild release of tensions through running and shouting after class. ` 
The reader who is not familiar with this fact should observe the behavior 
of a group of high school students in the school's hallways after they 
emerge from many of their classes. The crude energy discharge in a short 
space of time is tremendous! Perhaps this is a healthy release, but one 
might hope that if learning activities were sufficiently related to needs, a 


* S. L. Pressey and F. P. Robinson, Psychology and the New Education, p. 149. Copy: 

right, 1944, by Harper and Brothers, New Yor à 
" Miriam E. Wilt, "A Study of Teacher Awareness of Listening as a Factor in Ele 

mentary Education," Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 43, 1950, pp. 626-636. 
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good deal of this energy could be constructively released in the class- 
room. The description below shows how one teacher known to the writer 
took advantage of this basic drive by providing ample opportunity for its 
individual expression. 


When Mrs. Sanders came to Central High, her journalism room was set 
up as a conventional classroom with five rows of stationary seats and one 
or two tables along one wall. In the back of the room was one desk for the 
editor of the school paper. Her predecessor had lectured and given practice 
in writing articles, and helped students after school. Except for the after 
school work, the class procedure was little different from any one of dozens 
of other classes in the school. After several conferences with the school 
principal, Mrs. Sanders convinced him that a real journalism laboratory 
should be set up. The principal agreed but reminded her that there were 
no funds for such a venture. The day after talking to the principal, she ex- 
plained the problem to her classes, and enlisted their help. First the group 
decided that the boys who were also enrolled in shop could make some of 
the equipment which was needed if they had sufficient money for lumber. 
It was agreed that extra-advertising profits would be used to buy these 
needed supplies, and each student agreed to sell extra-advertising space for 
several issues. As the construction and remodeling fund grew, materials 
were purchased, and the shop classes produced several tables, news racks, 
bookcases, etc. Several businessmen donated desks. At a school dance 
sponsored by the group, sufficient funds were raised to buy a camera and an 
additional typewriter. Today a visitor to this laboratory might be surprised 
at the amount of materials which are available for study. In addition to the 
facilities which were bought and made by students, there is an excellent 
library of books, periodicals, and technical publications іп the field of 
journalism. An excellent liaison program has grown up between this class 
and the city papers and other city offices, so that these facilities are open 
for students’ use. Needless to say, there is a great deal of work and energy 
devoted by students to this course. But it is far more than a course. It is a 
real living experience which takes children into the community, and pro- 
vides for individual differences by offering a wealth of different kinds of 
activities. Evidence of the effectiveness of this teacher's work is given by the 
kinds of people who have developed after taking this course. In one gradu- 
ating class there were nearly a dozen students who made a life carcer of 
journalism. Of these dozen, one is a vice president of one of the nation's 
large advertising firms, one is an associate editor of a national magazine, 
and another is a publicity director for a national insurance company. 


Тһе application of what is known about the curiosity drive or desire 
for activity may be facilitated if consideration in teaching and curriculum 
planning is given to these principles. 
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1. Тһе basic need structure and energy level are in large part functions of 
the "internal environment." The healthy child will tend to be the active 
child. A first principle of great importance is that the school needs to 
concern itself with the physical health of its pupils. 

2. Listening and watching do not provide an adequate outlet for this drive 
—especially for young children. Large blocks of school time which are sct 
aside for these kinds of activities are contrary to what is known about the 
activity drive. 

3. That which is an outlet for the activity drive for one child, will not neces- 
sarily serve for another. Whereas one youngster may find adequate relcase 
of tension in a laboratory or in reading, another may gain release in talking, 
or in athletics. School programs will be most successful when they plan for 
individual difference in modes of expression. A 

4. Characteristic modes of energy release are learned through reinforcement. 
Activities toward which the teacher wishes the child to turn his energics 
must involve some satisfaction and pleasure. 

8: Once a characteristic way of energy release is fixed, other incentives to 
learning may be unnecessary. The child may find sufficient satisfaction in 
solving problems that he will go on doing this long after the teachers 
support is removed. 


EFFECT OR REINFORCEMENT IN LEARNING " 


k =. ж psychological principle has so much to offer the teacher as 
жа 3 ig mie idea that behavior which results in a reduction 
, Or 1n satisfaction, causes the respon nd: “пути 

be fixated. 4 ponses leading to that effect to 
Mi Fidis of effect in learning has had wide acceptance and a tre- 
jas "iu uence upon education. Some psychologists 13 prefer to think 
Cin stal emn of need reduction, and in such cases they use the term 
effect or rei vs T describe this process, Translating this concept of 
Heind be bue into terms of usable school practices, the princi- 
айг 1 rs Sia When a child's responses result in need reduction 
(activities) d: е 48 reward, approval, or praise, the responses 
с berceived Бу the pupil as having led to these pleasurable 
onsequences are fixated or learned. 
* An excellent and 

“er Reinforcement Theory, Page th of this topic is presented in Fred S Keller, 


“Е, Thorndike, The Е sychology, New York, Random House, 1954 
Teachers College, Columbia Овена 1d Learning, New York, Bureau of Publications, 


* C. L. Hull, Principles of Behara 22, 
ples of , New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 
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A situation from the writer's own experiences is presented to show 
how reinforcement may operate in a school setting. 


Several years ago in a large West Coast high school some of the teachers 
were having a good deal of difficulty in handling study halls. One par- 
ticular incident will illustrate the kind of thing which was happening. The 
students had been in their seats only a short time, when someone in the 
back of the room rolled a marble down the steps of the aisle. This was 
greeted with laughter. The teacher stormed to the back of the study hall 
in a rage, demanding to know who had rolled the marble. When she re- 
ceived no reply she threatened that when she caught the culprit she would 
make him pay. This was but one in a series of such incidents—all of which 
elicited the same fighting response from the teacher. What she did not 
rcalize was that each episode was a reinforcement for the very kind of be- 
havior which she was trying to stop. 


The young man who was sent to replace this teacher began by refusing 
to fight with the youngsters. There were a few trial episodes which failed 
to get results. In terms of learning, there was a period of extinction due 
to non-reinforced trials. At the same time, this teacher began to reinforce 
a new kind of behavior. Praise was given for students who worked 
diligently during the period. Help was given with individual lessons. ‘The 
new teacher also added а few reference books to the study hall which 
helped give an outlet for some of the tensions which were built up. 
Group work was not discouraged so long as it did not interfere with 
others. In some cases groups who wished to study something together 
were sent down the hall to an empty room, where they were placed on 
their honor to spend their time studying. қ 

There are probably few practicing teachers who аге unaware of this 
principle of motivation. However, only in recent years have school experi- 
ences been planned to take advantage of this principle to any great 
degree, and even now, many opportunities for its application are not 
utilized. Mistakes in the application of the principle of reinforcement 
are probably due to failure to consider some of the following specific 
characteristics of the process: 

1. The goals and needs of pupils may be quite different from those which 
the teacher perceives. For example, a child may make a foolish mistake 
in recitation and be laughed at by his peers. If this child has a strong need 
for attention, the laughter quite likely will reinforce this activity—namely, 


making foolish mistakes. a VEN 
2. Children’s needs are sufficiently individualized so that what is reinforce- 


ment for one may not be for another. In one instance a teacher's praise 
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may be a strong reinforcement, while in another that praise will have little 
or no effect. In fact, for some youngsters the teacher's reproof may be a 
reinforcement in that it signifies a marking of the pupil as one whose be- 
havior is accepted by his age mates. 

3. Punishment and other unpleasant consequences of pupils’ activities do not 
serve as opposites to reinforcements. They do not necessarily weaken rc- 
sponse tendencies in the same way that pleasurable consequences 
strengthen response tendencies. 

4. The effect of previous reinforcements is carried into new learning situa- 
tions. This means that students have an expectation as to what the results 
of present activities will be. 

5. The effect of a particular response must be immediate or at least not long 
delayed for the reinforcement to be effective. This is particularly true for 
young children. 

6. There must be a consistency in the effect of the response or activity. The 
learner must not be rewarded for a response one time and then latc: 
punished for the same response. 


With these principles of reinforcement in mind much of a teacher's 
guidance of learning should center around the study of the kinds of rc- 
inforcement which have previously operated in a student's experience, 
and also the techniques which he will use as reinforcement in his own 
teaching program. Understanding of the effect of previous experience is 
impossible without a knowledge of the kinds of reinforcements which 
have occurred. 

The reader is urged to pause at this point and consider these questions: 
1; What are the various ways in which I as a teacher, can reinforce desirable 

behavior in the classroom? 
2. How can the classroom be or 

reinforcement occurs? 
- What can I do to prevent the reinforcement of undesirable behavior? 
4. How can I infer from present behavior, the kinds of reinforcement which 
have previously occurred in the classroom and in the home? 
. How can the effects of undesirable reinforcements be nullified? 


Although much of this volume 
ticularly in this and the following 


ganized so that the optimum amount of social 


is devoted to just such questions (раг- 
gu с chapter) it is impossible to predict for 
ne reader exactly what kinds of specific techniques of reinforcement will 
work for every individual. Each child is unique, and requires treatment 
according to his particular need pattern. 
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DYNAMICS OF THE MOTIVATIONAL PROCESS 


The way in which learning results from goal seeking behavior is per- 
haps the central theme in present-day psychology. The view of behavior 
as purposive, rather than accidental, has proven productive in the study 
of how children learn. Teachers, better than they were a generation ago, 
are trained to seek causes for all kinds of behavior. The modern teacher 
knows that maladjustment, misconceptions, and hostile attitudes are 
lcarned, just as anything else is learned, and serve a purpose for the child. 
Since much that we say about motivation is inferred from the overt be- 
havior of youngsters, it is essential that the teacher understand the way 
in which internal and external forces manifest themselves in behavior. 
Тіс important question for the teacher to answer is what, about the 
motivational process, makes for efficient school learning. 


Purpose or Intent to Learn 


Without purposeful attention to stimuli, or intent to learn, the stu- 
dent may perform rote activities time after time, without acquiring the 
skills or learnings which represent the teacher's objectives. One psy- 
chologist, Sanford," gives an excellent illustration of this fact. He re- 
ported that after saying the prayers of the Episcopal service (about 5,000 
times in a twenty-five year period) he was unable to recall them unaided. 

On several occasions one of the writers has asked his graduate classes 
how the name of the pen manufacturer, "Sheaffer" is spelled. Invariably 
well over 90 per cent of the group are unable to give the correct spelling, 
including those who own Sheaffer pens. 

Little wonder that children can read a given word hundreds of times 
and yet be unable to spell it, or work mathematical problems under the 
teacher's guidance and be unable to solve similar problems on their own. 

What are the factors operating in this important principle of motiva- 
tion? First, there are attitudes, needs, and desires which lead to an inter- 
cst in given parts of the pupil's environment. These attitudes are products 
of experience and guidance and like other kinds of learned behavior are 
primarily the result of reinforcement. Secondly, these attitudes lead to 
habits of attention and perception which are learned ways of looking at 


" E. C. Sanford, "A Letter to Dr. Titchener," as reported in J. А. McGeoch, Psychology 
of Human Learning, Ncw York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1 42, p. 276. 
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and looking for something. Even with the desire for information, ina 
particular area, however, there is the additional question of whether 
students have enough skill to find what they are looking for. 

Тһе perceived usefulness of information and skill is a third factor in 
the purposefulness of a pupil's approach to school work. Teachers of in- 
dustrial education, for example, are well aware of increased attention 
and intent to learn, when class material in motor mechanics relates to 
the youth's own “hot-rod.” An art teacher !5 reports that there was a 
much greater intention to learn on the part of a settlement house pupil 
when he had a chance to mould some brass knuckles. In such cases, the 
learner may be so interested in his own problems that he will go directly 
to the information of specific concern without bothering to learn other 
related skills which the teacher may consider essential. 

Finally, the kinds of instructions or set given prior to performances 
such as reading, listening to a lecture, making notes, seeing a demonstra- 
tion, or taking a test are important variables in determining intent to 


learn. McGeoch in a summary of considerable experimental evidence has 
stated that: 


22. An active set to learn, with its accompanying active response to the 
material practiced, is a powerful determiner of learning, whether the learn- 
ing be the fixation of a verbal series, the establishment of a conditioned 
response, or the discovery and fixation of the solutions of perceptual-motor 
and rational problems. The set may be established by formal instructions 


or it may arise from the experimental situation and the subject’s own re- 
action systems.!^ 


Knowledge of Progress and Results 


Knowledge of progress seems to be essential for effective learning. The 
beneficial effects of apprising a learner of the results of his learning ac- 
tivity have been well-demonstrated from the early 19007 to the present," 
and as a principle of motivation, they have been experimentally tested 
in a number of school subjects. 

There is little doubt that the extent of a pupil's motivation is depend- 
ent upon his knowledge of how well he is doing. But probably just as 
important as this general feeling of attainment is his knowledge of the 
result of each response, plus some means for the immediate correction of 


? As related to the writer by Mr. John Laska, University High School, Urbana, Illinois. 


"w John A. McGeoch, The Psychology of Human Learning, New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1942, p. 279. 


"J. B. Stroud, Psychology in Education, New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1946. 
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it if he has made an error. This kind of knowledge of progress has been 
described as follows: 


As illustrative of the value of specific knowledge of progress—of know- 
ing just what is wrong, we may take an experiment by English. A proper 
trigger squeeze is an important factor in accurate rifle shooting, especially 
with high powered rifles. Soldiers who were told that they were not properly 
squeezing the trigger of their guns, showed slow gains with practice; when 
they were made to feel tactually and kinaesthetically, the difference be- 
tween adequate and inadequate squeezing, they made much more rapid 
progress. Likewise it is not enough to be told that one's sentence structure 
is weak; one needs to be shown where it lacks balance or parallelism.!* 


How may this principle be used in teaching? In one case !° the simple 
expedient of showing sixth-grade children progress charts of their reading 
improvement and emphasizing rapid reading for only a short period of 
twenty-eight days increased the speed of reading over 200 per cent with- 
out a loss in comprehension. ‘This experiment was especially significant 
in that no other special motivations or skills were emphasized during the 
period of improvement. 

The case which follows was reported to the writer by a basketball coach 
in an Illinois high school, and will show how this principle was applied in 
one phase of physical education: 


I had a very poor group of free-throw shooters, and I had tried several 
means of reward and punishment for improving them, but these methods 
did not work, so I decided to try something different. Each boy was re- 
quired to shoot 100 free throws each day. My manager and I kept a record 
of the number of successful shots but the boys did not know about this. 
То my dismay, the practice did not improve their percentage. So I made a 
huge chart with each squad member's name on it and the number of suc- 
cessful free throws made each day. I posted this in the gymnasium where 
all the players could refer to it at any time. 

At the end of a week, slow but steady improvement was discernible. I 
stressed the point that the chart was not to show who had the highest 
average but rather who was making the most improvement. The chart was 
continued until the end of the basketball season, and in all but three out 
of twenty-four cases, the rises were continuous. 


Several aspects of motivation are illustrated by this report. First, note 
that knowledge of progress was effective when other techniques had 


^ H. B. English, Lessing as Psychotechnology, Mimeographed Study Guide, Columbus, 
I 1949, 


Ohio State University, рр. 35a-35b. А 
"J. A. O'Brien, Silent Reading, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1921. 
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failed. Secondly, the case illustrates that practice, or repetition, alone, 
does not necessarily lead to improvement. Finally, it should be noted 
that the teacher in this case emphasized that pupils should make com- 
parisons with their own previous performance and not with other players. 

A general term used to describe the informative character of the con- 
sequences of a learner's responses is feedback. Feedback has the dual 
function of providing motivation and a chance for reinforcement to 
work, and of giving information that will correct error. Every reaction 
of a teacher in response to a student's activity is a kind of feedback that 
has potential for both these functions. Тһе grade on a paper, the marking 
of specific errors, the verbal reactions such as "that's wrong, try it this 
way, good," are all revelant examples. A specific case may illustrate some 
of the problems and questions in the use of feedback. Suppose a student 
misspells a word in a theme as follows: 


On this occassion we forded the stream instead of trying to find a bridge. 


The teacher could do any one of the following things: 


sp. 
. Occassion indicate the word had been spelled incorrectly 
. Occasfion show what the error in spelling was 


. ignore the error 
. write a note at the top of the paper to the effect that there were several 
misspellings in the theme from which the above sentence was taken 


+ эм м m 


Of the four examples of feedback above, the practice іп number 2 has 
advantages over the other three. From what is presently known, feedback 
is most effective if immediate and specific. Ideally a misspelled word 
should be corrected immediately after it has been written. Since this is 
not possible in most situations, the teacher should make every effort to 
get work back quickly, and to mark it in such a way that the student 
knows exactly what his error is, why it is an error, and especially impor- 
tant, what he did well in the work. Specificity in the latter instance is 
just as important as correcting errors! Continuing the example of theme 
writing, papers should be returned no later than a day or two after they 
are written. In fact there ought to be many opportunities for writing sen- 
tences and paragraphs that can be appraised by the teacher or other 
students immediately after they are written. 

As learners become more mature they develop models that they can 
use to judge the quality of their own work. Ideally they gain an internal 
feedback mechanism that allows for correction of their own errors and 
provides self-sustaining motivation when they are correct. Thus a boy 


Figure 15. Pressey's Drum-Tutor Testing Machine. 


who is learning to weld has a mind picture of what a good weld looks like. 
His own attempts can be judged against this standard, and he can find 
reinforcement of those responses that seem related when his own efforts 
result in a reasonably good approximation to this mind picture. It is 
essential that pupils develop these mental pictures. The teacher cannot 
personally provide feedback to 30 or 40 pupils constantly. Instead he tries 
to teach what a good theme is like, how to check arithmetic problems 
by estimation or casting out nines, and how to judge an artistic creation 
by applying certain rules of balance and design. 

As an aid to teachers, psychologists have developed numerous devices 
designed to provide an immediate knowledge of results and a sense of 
accomplishment. Among the first of these were various "test taking" ma- 
chines developed by Pressey and described in his writings. °! One of 
these is shown in Figure 15, which portrays a machine developed for the 
Office of Naval Research. This device allows for multiple choice, or true- 
false questions to be answered by pressing appropriate keys of the ma- 


* S. L. Pressey, “A Simple Device for Teaching, Testing and Research іп Learning," 
School and Society, Vol. 23, 1926, pp. 373-376. 

“S. L. Pressey, “Development and Appraisal of Devices Providing Immediate Auto- 
matic Scoring of Objective Tests and Concomitant Self-Instruction,” Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. 29, 1950, pp. 417-447. 
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а 16. Two Views of Punchboard Self-Testing Device Used in Elementary 
chool. 
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Figure 17. Testing Room for Ау- 
tomatic and Immediate Scoring. 


chine. If the student selects the right key, the machine advances to the 
next question; if not, he must continue selecting alternatives until he 
does get the right one. An adaptation of one of Pressey’s earlier devices 
is shown in Figure 16. In this device called a punchboard or pocket 
tutor, students press their pencils into holes іп a face plate. If they are 
correct their pencil goes through the answer sheet. If they are wrong, 
the pencil makes a mark but does not go through the paper. Here again 
the pupil keeps at a question until he gets the right answer. Тһе punch- 
board in Figure 16 was constructed by Mr. George Hilgeneck and Mr. 
Wayne Butler, teacher and principal of the Stevenson Elementary 
School, Melrose Park, Illinois. At the same school, a special teaching- 
testing room has been equipped in which an entire class or pupils can 
take a test "electronically" as shown in Figure 17. Each desk is wired to 
the teacher's central control desk. By operating the automatic slide 
projector, the teacher can project a question on the screen so that it is 
seen by all the pupils at once. Each of the children then presses a key 
to indicate his choice of one of the alternatives in the question. These 
responses register in a lighted panel on the teacher’s desk much like 
incoming calls on a telephone switchboard. 

The most elaborate testing-teaching machine yet developed is a recent 
electronic device developed by Western Industries through consultation 
with Dr. Norman Crowder.” Here the machine shown in Figure 18 
presents not only a variety of objective questions, but does so in a pro- 
grammed manner (i.e., іп a sequential and orderly way) keeping a pre- 


? Norman A. Crowder, “Automatic Tutoring by Means of Intrinsic Programming,” 
іп E. Galanter (Editor), Automatic Teaching: The State of the Art, New York, John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959. 
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Figure 18. The Auto-Tutor. (The numbered ports of the machine ore os fol- 
lows: (1) Selector Indicator, (2) Selector Buttons, (3) Motion Button, (4) View 
Button, (5) On-Off Switch, (6) Focus Control, (7) Viewing Screen, (8) Hood, 
(9) Recorder Tape View Window, (10) Recorder Tape and Take-Up Mechan- 
ism.) 


cise record of the learner's responses, and presenting questions on the 
basis of what the learner did on a previous question.” 

Another type of device that allows for implementation of "pro 
grammed” learning is that developed by Skinner.” The essential differ- 
ence between his machine and those described above is that the student 
is required to write a response to questions, rather than choose an 
alternative. See Figure 19. Skinner is convinced that the generation of a 
response is an important element in this kind of learning. 

All of these devices posit that reinforcement will occur from the im 


= For а well-illustrated summary of this area of automated and programmed (сас hing, 
see George А. W. Boehm, “Сап People Be Taught Like Pigeons," Fortune, Vol. 62, 1960, 
pp. 176-179 and 259-266 

* B. F. Skinner, "Teaching Machines," Science, Vol. 128, 1958, pp 969-977. 
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Figure 19. А Skinner Type Teaching Machine. 


mediate knowledge of results provided by the self-scoring and feedback 
features. 


Тһе Self-Concept and Goal Setting 


How does the child see himself in relation to his goals and aspirations? 
What factors determine the kinds of goals and the achievement levels 
which he visualizes for himself? Studies of levels of aspiration have shown 
that onc of the important factors in determining the level of achieve- 
ment which a child proposes for himself is his previous experience in like 
Situations." A systematic study * of aspirational levels has shown the 
important effects upon future goal setting behavior when the child fails 
to achieve his stated goals. This same investigation found that a child 
who thus fails is more apt than the one who succeeds to develop un- 
realistic aspirations for succeeding performances. More specifically, he 
estimates his future performance so high as to be wholly impossible, or 


= R. R. Sears, “Success and Failure: A Study of Motility” in Q. McNemar and M. A. 
Merrill, Studies in Personality, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1942, pp. 235- 
258 < 


>P. S. Sears, “Levels of Aspiration in Academically Successful and Unsuccessful Chil- 
dren,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 35, 1940, pp. 498-536. 
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so low that he is sure to attain the mark. Those children who fall near 
the level which they have set for themselves are prone to be quite realistic 
about their estimate for future performances. 

Certainly a most important factor in the choice of goals and expected 
level of performance is the child's self-concept. (This is of course con- 
ditioned by such things as previous experiences with stated versus attained 
goals.) Working with orthopedically handicapped young people, Rot- 
ter 7 set up a task involving a simple motor skill. The important finding 
was that this handicapped group had a lower level of aspiration even 
though the task being performed was totally unrelated to their physical 
handicap. In Chapter 4 it has already been shown how specific deviations 
of adolescents (such as minor somatic variations) may be destructive of 
self-confidence. It is a great misfortune when such minor matters come 
to spread to a person's entire self-concept. It is clear in such cases what 
the teacher's job is. The child must be made to realize that a slight handi- 
cap may limit him only in the specific areas where it is involved. Also 
the development of a healthy self-concept demands that the youth's 
notion of normality be in terms of a wide range, rather than conceived 
as a fixed point. 

The over-idealization of goals and of the self in relation to those goals 
is a disease of our culture. Young pcople's goals are often unrealistic 
because of the inadequacy of our language to describe them, and because 
words are used to take the place of objects. Also influences such as mo- 
tion pictures, newspapers, fiction, and advertising have given a romantic 
aura to many goals and ideals sometimes to such an extent that the 
pupils’ aspirations are far from realistic. On top of this idealization of 
goals, our language is such that we use "either-or" categories in describ- 
ing, to ourselves, such things as success and attainment. Therefore, if a 
youth's goals are so idealized as to be non-existent іп reality—and there- 
fore impossible of attainment—and if he visualizes success on an all or 
none basis, he is doomed to be disappointed. One writer describes this 
process as the cycle of idealization, frustration, and demoralization 
(IFD). Because he is unable to attain his unrealistic ideals, the youth 
meets frustration, which in turn leads to demoralization.** 

Children need to learn to set for themselves goals which are within 
their ability of attainment and which are realistically perceived. ‘The ex- 
pectations which build up around goal seeking activities must be met, if 


* Julian B. Rotter, Unpublished information as reported in K. Lewin, et al., “Level of 
Aspiration” in J. Mc.V. Hunt (Editor), Personality and the Behavior Disorders, Vol. 1, 
New York, The Ronald Press, 1944. 


> Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
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reinforcement is to be effective. When achievements fall far short of the 
learner's expectations the learning process is disrupted. Perhaps even 
more important, young people need to develop self-concepts which are 
positive and healthy. In fact this is so important in the person's overall 
development that counselors and clinical psychologists use, as one meas- 
ure of the success of their work, the number of positive self references 
which are made by a client.” 


The Emotional Aspects of Motives 


Motivation always involves an affective component. Both the tension 
release, when the student has achieved his goal, or the frustration if he is 
unable to do so, are circumstances which give rise to feelings and emo- 
tion. If the reader will look back into his own experience, he will find it 
impossible to conceive of high energy states and goal secking behavior 
as being neutral in feeling. If we consider the school child as under a 
strong impulsion toward his goals, or goals selected for him by the 
teacher, there are a number of possible events which may lead to emo- 
tional states. 

Confronting the child with impossible tasks. When the child, due to 
lack of ability or training—or because of the nature of the task is unable 
to perform satisfactorily, strong motivation toward the goal which the 
task represents may lead to anger, displaced aggression and feelings of 
inferiority as shown in the following experiment: 

Dembo's experimental method consisted in confronting her subjects with 
an impossible task and demanding completion from them. Her experiment 
lasted between one and two hours and was usually continued on the fol- 
lowing day. The experimenter and a special reporter were in the same room 
with the subject, the former sometimes interfering with the action of the 
subject. In all cases very genuine emotions of anger were aroused, manifest- 
ing themselves in swearing, threats, wishes and acts of destruction, and 
even in one case in the subject’s rushing out of the room and being found 
in tears in another.” 


The reader should see a clear parallel between these experimental 
results and some of the anger and aggression which school children dis- 
play under similar circumstances. These kinds of explosions cannot often 
bring satisfactory tension release, because they do not change the condi- 


5C. R. Rogers, “Client Centered Psychotherapy,” Scientific American, Vol. 187, No- 


vember, 1952, pp. 21-25. 
” Kurt Кова? Principles of Gestalt Psychology, New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1935, p. 
108. 
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tions which feed the tension—actually they may lead to further tension, 
as children may be ashamed and this shame may create additional emo- 
tional disturbance. 

Saturation. Earlier it was pointed out that various school activities 
serve as avenucs for the release of energy. However, there are some cases 
in which activity instead of releasing tension, serves to build up tension. 
This is particularly true when a child is held to опе task (by threats 
or encouragement), to a point of saturation. At this point, the task 
assumes a negative character, and if continued will induce tension and 
emotional reaction much as when a child is presented with an impossible 
task—indeed it becomes impossible for the child to go on. Saturation 
is particularly apt to occur when the school's tasks are relatively meaning- 
less or rote activities. Teachers should be alert to symptoms of emotional- 
ity which accompany saturation. They are: 


1. Marked deterioration in the quality of performance. 

2. Apparent fatigue—although the child may not actually be tired, he will 
say that his back aches—he can no longer hold a pen or pencil or his eyes 
hurt. 


3. Irritability and anger often not directed at a person but toward school ma- 
terials such as books, paper, and writing materials. 


Conflict between motives. Increased emotional tension is character- 
istic of those instances in which the child is faced with a choice be- 
tween two positive pulls or a positive and negative pull toward the 
same object or situation. The former is exemplified by the pupil who 
wishes to go to school, but at the same time wants to go fishing. In the 
latter would be found such cases as those in which the adolescent wants 
to be with his gang, but finds the activities of the gang in conflict with 
his previous training. 

In the section of this volume dealing with school adjustment, prob- 
lems of emotionality will be dealt with in greater detail. 


Community Resources and Motivation 


The use of materials and ideas from the immediate environment of 
the school child may be marked as one of the great advances in educa- 
tional practice in the past thirty or forty years. Activity which a child 
perceives as useful and productive becomes rapidly self-energized. A 


high school principal furnishes the following illustration from his own 
experience: 
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When I was in high school, I had a learning experience which I shall 
never forget. It originated in our shop class and involved the study of ply- 
wood. We actually made plywood. Тһе problem required reading and as- 
sembling of facts. We learned about kinds of wood, their strength, du- 
rability, and uses. We learned to plane wood to the desired thickness and 
we made our own glue, and sandpaper, and found the ingredients of these 
as well as of the finishing agents such as varnish with which we treated the 
finished product. Although we bought our paint brushes, I enjoyed learn- 
ing that in primitive times people set combs in the paths frequented by 
wild boars thus collecting bristles. To this day I like shop work very much, 
and I attribute this interest to a very understanding and patient teacher. 
Тһе articles which we made of wood were useful, and I still have some of 
the things I constructed including a gun rack made from black walnut. Our 
class actually went to the standing timber, identified the walnut, felled the 
tree, took it to the saw mill, dried it, and planed it. I would not part with 
this rack for anything. Needless to say, absences in this shop class were 
rare, and there were no problems involving discipline. 


Aside from the increased meaningfulness and better learning of ma- 
terial which results from making school work relevant, there is the 
additional consideration here of how such teaching steps serve to in- 
crcase motivation. Such considerations are particularly important in 
schools which are relatively isolated from their community. One writer 21 
warns that isolation from direct experience is a real danger facing our 
schools. In large cities, especially, he says “talk about things increas- 
ingly takes the place of real experience with things." A 

Тһе community is full of challenging problems and opportunities 
for learning, and when students are allowed or encouraged to tackle 
these problems, their interest and enthusiasm may be tremendous. Fol- 
lowing is one example of this kind of well-motivated activity in opera- 
tion.*? 


During a class discussion it was found that over half of the persons pres- 
ent had had malaria. The students were amazed and began to wonder 
whether they were truly representative of the population of ‘Tuscaloosa. A 
visit to local health authorities revealed a lack of reliable data. By this time 
class interest was so high, students proposed that they secure answers to 
their questions through a direct survey. ам, 06 ‹ 

А questionnaire was drawn up and plans for administering it were dis- 


“M. R. Collings, “Exploring Your Community: A Direct Experience Study,” Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol. 44, 1950, рр. 225-230. А 

“This is a description of Robert Strang's class іп biology in the Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
High School reported in The American Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1949 Yearbook, Toward Better Teaching, рр. 203-204. 
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cussed. But the city was large. What was an adequate sampling? How 
should the information be gathered? 

It was finally decided that the students would secure training іп inter- 
view techniques in school and then visit every fifth house in the city with 
their questionnaire. 

Next the data were compiled and charts were drawn. The class found 
that they were an atypical group. However, the rate of malarial infection 
was so high that students decided to take some steps to improve the 
situation. 

Тһе class studied causes and remedies for malaria and prepared litera- 
ture for distribution in the school and community. The findings of the 
study were submitted to the local board of health and to the city news- 
paper, and a complete report of the study was placed in the high school 
library. 


Here is intrinsic motivation in its mature form. There is little need 
in such cases for the teacher to be concerned with schemes for prodding 
students into action, or sugar coating the subject matter to make it 
palatable. In a sense, activity of this sort is the ultimate for which 
teachers should strive, because it is the culmination of careful planning 
which accepts students as responsible self-motivated persons who no 
longer need the teacher except as a guide and who are now ready to go 
on learning whether they are in school or not. 


GOALS AND INCENTIVES 


There is often a wide discrepancy between the way in which a 
student perceives his goals and the goals which teachers perceive as 
the learner's aspirations. For instance a teacher may see a child's in- 
terest as due to the appeal of the class material, whereas the actual 
energy which occasions the behavior may be as mundane as the pupil's 
attempt to impress the girl across the aisle. Likewise, the teacher's ap- 
peals through praise, threats, or other incentive conditions may give rise 
to behavior which the teacher may then view as self-sustaining interest. 
This practice has led to the common assumption that if one can get 
a pupil to do something he will have learned it. But this assumption 
must be seriously questioned in light of what we have said about rein- 
forcement. It is doubtful if behavior elicited under external pressure 
and without a child’s interest will actually persist (in other words mark 
a lasting change in behavior). Nevertheless, certain spurs to activity 
are useful in schooling. Many activities (learning multiplication tables, 
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spelling, memorizing formulae) may be considered important by teachers 
and parents, but may not be seen as immediately useful by students. 
Thus as the child sees it the intrinsic worth of the material to be 
learned is low. One might think of school activities as being on a con- 
tinuum which represents the intrinsic worth of school material for a 
given child. For one child this scale might appear as follows: 


SCALE OF INTRINSIC VALUE FOR А GIVEN CHILD 


Low Intrinsic High Intrinsic 
Value History Classical Science Shop Value 
Dates Litera- 
ture 


Confronted with the task of teaching materials on the low end of this 
scale, the teacher may find himself forced to resort to the use of in- 
centives which are not clearly related to the learning activity. 


Rewards 


Whereas reinforcement is generally considered as the pleasant con- 
sequence for a specific response, reward is a satisfaction of needs for a 
whole series of responses. Furthermore rewards (in the form of teachers' 
rewards to students) may be artificial and somewhat unrelated to the 
activity for which they are given. The most effective reward (and punish- 
ment, for that matter) is that which is a natural consequence of the 
learning activity. Unfortunately rewards are characteristically given for 
such things as a well-memorized poem, a correct list of spelling words, 
or a winning theme. 

If reward is thought of in the broad sense of including both material 
and intangible values which result from performance, such as praise, 
self-esteem, and adulation of one's fellows, it is then secondary only 
to physiological satisfactions as a force in human behavior. In fact all 
other forms of motivation may be thought of as subsidiary to it, and 
in this sense it becomes synonymous with a previous concept—tension 
reduction. However, there are various types of rewards, and we are 
particularly concerned. here with the rewards teachers give and their 
effect upon school behavior. 

The use of material rewards in school is not common for obvious 
reasons, but there is some evidence as to how such rewards affect the 
learning of children. The important drawbacks in the use of material 
rewards in school learning seem to be (1) in order to keep perform- 
ance at a high level it seems necessary to increase rewards periodically, 
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(2) the attainment of the material reward becomes the primary goal, 
and school learning only an incidental means to an end—a means 
which is quickly cast aside when the reward is attained, (3) other kinds 
of incentives are just as effective or more effective and do not lead to 
the relegation of learning to a secondary position. An Illinois principal 
gave an illustration of the use of material rewards in his school: 


One teacher who had an outside income, made a habit of bringing 
presents (generally candy bars) to her classroom. She distributed these to 
students who, on a given day worked diligently and stayed out of trouble. 
She was, according to the principal, well-liked by her pupils, and achieved 
good results in her teaching. However, the other teachers in the school, 
financially unable to do the same, complained bitterly to the principal who 
was thus obliged to ask the teacher in question to find other means of re- 
warding her class. 


If learners are to form attitudes about school learnings in which 
they like school activities for their own sake, stress on material rewards 
is distinctly out of place. 

The use of marks, percentages, and grades; the giving of honors 
through assemblies, honor societies, and scholarships; and the award- 
ing of prizes in the form of ribbons, cups, or trophies are all ways in 
which the educator attempts to foster desirable behavior and pro- 
mote a maximum of effort toward school goals. Such incentives may 
be powerful, as they often symbolize the approval and admiration of 
parents, teachers, or other pupils. However, as is the case with ma- 
terial rewards, these incentives may become the sole purpose or aim 
of achievement with mastery of subject matter only an incidental 
step toward the incentive. In such cases, school work itself may be 
viewed in a neutral way or even as a somewhat unpleasant but neces- 
sary task. Even so, the writers take the view that all behavior is pur- 
posive or goal directed, hence there is nothing artificial about work- 
ing for a scholarship or for honors, any more than it is artificial for 
behavior to be directed toward earning money and the things it will 
buy. Nevertheless, there is а profound difference between the man 
who hates his work but does it to earn money and the man who 
likes his work and also the financial rewards he achieves for it. In 
the same way there is an important difference between the youngster 
who dislikes work, but masters it because of honors, and the one who 
is engrossed and pleased with his work and achieves honors as а con- 
sequence. The important difference here to consider is that the learner 
in the latter case will be much more likely to remember what is learned 
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and better able to apply it in a new situation. What accounts for the 
differences in the above cases? What is there about learning activity 
which is of intrinsic value to the pupil? Such factors as the following 
may operate from time to time in the learning situation which possesses 
intrinsic motivation. 


l. There is a pleasant association between material to be learned and the 
learning situation, e.g., a friendly social atmosphere. 

2. The material to be learned allows for a satisfaction of the drive for ac- 
tivity and curiosity and allows the learner to make discoveries for himself 
and to solve problems. ‘These consequences are rewarding, but are a more 
natural consequence of the learning activity than teacher-controlled re- 
wards. 

. The student identifies the learning with persons he admires. 

4. ‘The consequences of the learning include the opportunity for the student 
to see how the subject matter works—see a finished production. For ex- 
ample, he may use a foreign language in another country or with a foreign 
visitor, or he may build his own radio set. 

5. There is novelty or humor in the learning material which serves as а re- 
lease from boredom and monotony. 

6. The learner takes an active part in the planning of the material to be 
learned, thus gaining a proprietary interest in its completion. 


I 


Тһе fulfilling of one, or better, several or all of these conditions, 
will almost certainly lead to rewards which are an intrinsic part of 
the learning situation, and the teacher will not have to depend solely 
upon extrinsic rewards to achieve the school's goals. 


Punishment 


Punishment and the fear of punishment are still used as forms of 
extrinsic motivation in the school room even though the use of punish- 
ment has decreased markedly in the last fifty years. There is little ques- 
tion that fear, anxiety, and avoidance of pain are powerful motivating 
forces. Threats, reproof, and sarcasm build up tensions which аге те- 
leased much in the same fashion as those shown in Figure 13. Be- 
cause of its power, and because of its ease of use, and because it often 
serves to release tension of the person doing the punishing, this form 
of motivation, historically, has been among the most frequent forms 
of man’s attempt to train his young. Punishment has been assumed, at 
one time or another to accomplish these ends: (1) teach the child 
tespect for authority, (2) block undesirable responses, (3) force the 
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child to do something he was not ready to do or did not want to do, 
(4) set an example for potential offenders, (5) make students pay at- 
tention to class work, and (6) motivate students to learn assigned 
material. 

A report of one of the writer's advisees will illustrate the powerful 
force of punishment: 


When I was in the fourth grade I had a teacher whom I just. hated. 
Once she told me that if I did not learn the “95” in multiplication by the 
next day I would fail the course. At that time the idea of failure was ter- 
rible, and so I stayed up until twelve that night studying them. I just knew 
I could never face my parents and friends if I failed, so I really worked 
that night. I think this is one reason I dislike math so much now. Every 
time I sce a page of figures I get that tense feeling. 


This example should show two important facts about the usc of 
threats for purposes of motivation. In the first place, it was а power- 
ful force for this particular child, but it should also be noted that 
the results of its use included more than learning multiplication. There 
was also the resulting dislike for the teacher and for arithmetic in 
general. These too are learnings. For this reason, many psychologists 
have concluded that while punishment is a potential mover, its results 
are less predictable than other modes of influencing children and also 
is often accompanied by undesirable results. These undesirable as- 
pects of punishment include (1) resentment and hostility toward the 
“punisher,” (2) increased emotionality often so severe that any learning 
during the phase of activity elicited by the punishment is unlikely, (3) 
learning in order to avoid punishment rather than for the intrinsic 
value of the material to be learned, (4) fatigue due to tension created 
by anxiety, and (5) disintegration of class morale. 

Psychologists today are convinced that punishment has often been 
overused in schools and homes. They do not, as a general rule, take 
the position sometimes ascribed to them by laymen, that punishment 
should never be used. It might be said, however, as a general principle 
for teachers to follow, that as a form of motivation, punishment is 
crude and relatively ineffective when all factors in the learning process 
are considered. 

Some values of punishment (not primarily for motivational purposes ) 
are shown in the instances which follow: 


Тһе first is when. punishment is appropriately combined with reward. 
Punishment may occasionally be used to redirect behavior so that thc 
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desired behavior can occur and be rewarded. Even though the effect of 
punishment is temporarily disturbing, it may under some circumstances 
permit the more permanent effect of reward to become operative. For 
example, a shock through mishandling an electrical appliance in science 
may be effective if supplemented by help in correcting the hazardous 
condition. 

Тһе second situation in which punishment is appropriate is that rec- 
ognized clinically as one in which the need for punishment is great. A child 
sometimes tests the authoritative adult by provocative behavior to see 
how far he can go. If not punished (in order that the limits may be de- 
fined for him), his anxiety mounts as he does things which seem beyond 
the law.?3 


If the teacher who is confronted by a problem considers the pur- 
pose for which punishment is meted out, he will go a long way to- 
ward eliminating its undesirable aspects and will be far less apt to mis- 
usc it. Thorndike suggests several ways in which teachers might improve 
the results from punishments. They are: (1) make sure in each case that 
the punishment belongs to the behavior in question, (2) . . . forestall 
the punishment in cases where the want which led to the offense can 
be satisfied innocently, and (3) more frequently reward good tendencies 
in place of repressing bad ones." 

Clearly the consequences of punishment upon behavior will vary 
greatly from one situation to another. Any guiding principles which 
the teacher formulates for his own use should give cognizance to the 
following factors. First, there are social relationships between teacher 
and pupils which are important determiners of the effect of punish- 
ment. The slightest reprimand by a very unpopular teacher may be 
perceived as an injustice. Secondly, there are personality differences 
among children which make a difference in the effect of various in- 
fluence techniques which the teacher uses upon them. In one study,” 
it was shown that children who are apparently extraverted may respond 


“E, R, Hilgard and D. H. Russell, “Motivation in School Learning" in Forty-Ninth 
Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, Learning and Instruction, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950, p. 50. и 

It should be noted that the above writers һауе used as ап example that (уре of punish- 
ment which is a natural consequence of the act, and not punishment by the teacher. Also 
it should be clear that there are times when punishment and restraint are necessary in 
emcrgencies for the safety of children. pee 

"E. L. Thorndike, Selected Writings from a Connectionist's Psychology, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949, pp. 60-61. М 

s G. G Thompson and Pw. Hunnicutt, “The Effects of Repeated Praise or Blame 
on the Work Achievement of Introverts and Extroverts,” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 35, 1944, pp. 257-266. 
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with greater effort following reproof, while children classified as in- 
troverts are more apt to suffer in achievement following reproof. In the 
third place, the teacher must always try to appraise the child's percep- 
tion of the punishment. If the student feels he is unjustly singled out 
for punishment (especially when his transgressions are ones common 
to his group) he is apt to build a resentment toward the teacher and a 
desire to "get even" which interferes with learning activities. 

Lastly and perhaps most important, punishment must be considered 
in terms of the total learning situation. The teacher should always bc 
sure that correct or desirable activity is made known and rewarded upon 
occurrence when punishment is used. Punishment for the only thing a 
child knows how to do will not lead to desirable learning, but may cause 
emotional disturbance and even a fixation of the undesirable responses. 


Competition 


By placing a high premium upon individual achievement the school 
generally assists in the development of a keen sense of rivalry among 
students. There can be little doubt that competition operates as onc of 
the outstanding incentives in school learning. Competition gets its 
strength from the ego and social needs of the individual who comes 
to value his place in a particular group or groups, and who strives to 
maintain that place or better it. As with other important incentives, its 
roots grow in the soil of basic needs, but its form and consequences are 
culturally determined. 

Characteristically, American schools have fostered competition with- 
out teaching children how to compete. Experienced teachers know that 
many children are afraid to try. To these children, the setback of not 
winning is such a threat that they would rather refrain from the activity 
than risk what they perceive as failure. They are victims of the attitude 
that as a result of any task one either wins or loses. The attitude of 
self-confidence in facing problems and in learning are much more im- 
portant than any subject matter which the teacher wishes the student 
to learn. The following example will illustrate how the child may learn 


to compete, and the effect upon his development when he has not 
learned to do so. 


In the first four grades Alfred was considered a failing student, but was 
passed along because his teachers could find nothing else to do for him. At 
first he had tried hard to succeed, but in such activities as oral reading, he 
succeeded only in gaining the ridicule of his fellow pupils who laughed at 
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his mispronunciations. After dozens of such experiences he stopped trying. 
In the last half of the fourth grade he became a "trouble maker." He was 
competing in the only way left to him—by physical means, bullying, and 
attention getting by disrupting the class, His 4B teacher passed him, not 
»ecause of achievement, but because she was happy to be rid of him. In the 
beginning of the fifth grade, he again started misbehaving but for once he 
ad a teacher who tried to understand him. She knew that Alfred must 
learn how to compete, and unlearn attitudes of dislike for school work. A 
mental test given at this time showed the boy's IO to be about 80. Also it 
was noted that he had a slight speech defect. Otherwise he was physically 
icalthy. The fifth-grade teacher paid a visit to Alfred’s home, and found 
the mother cooperative but worried about her boy. When asked what Alfred 
iked to do, the mother showed the teacher several wood carvings which 
the boy had whittled out in his spare time. The teacher asked to borrow 
them, and next day showed them to Alfred and asked if he would mind if 
she displayed them to the class. Fellow pupils were impressed by this work, 
and in the weeks that followed, the teacher planned several activities (such 
as cutting out linoleum plates for printing) in which Alfred could be used 
to help other students. Sometime later in the semester, Alfred began to take 
part in the class discussion, and on one occasion when he had made a con- 
tribution, the students clapped. By arbitrary standards Alfred, even with 
improvement, was not doing fifth-grade academic work, but he had re- 
gained a good deal of his self-confidence, and he had learned to compete. 


What is the experimental evidence about competition as a school 
incentive? The first well-demonstrated point is that competitive ac- 
tivity and the strength of competition as an incentive increase directly 
with age in elementary school." In kindergarten there is little indica- 
tion of a competitive attitude.” Thus it is probably a learned func- 
tion of schooling and other cultural factors. A look at other cultures 
shows a much different relation between competition and ego needs 
(to which the competitive incentive is presumably related). For in- 
stance Eriksen * has described the problems of teachers in reservation 
schools of the Sioux Indians. Unlike other American children, the 
Sioux child cannot easily be induced to strive for grades and marks. 
To do so might cause him to lose status with his peers. Competition, 
at least in the form in which we know it, is not a universal incentive. 

A second major finding is that competition may be a rather effective 


* Pearl J. Greenberg, “Competition in Children: An Experimental Study,” American 
Journal of Psychology, Vol. 44, 1932, pp- 221-248. | 4 л 

“T, H. Wolf, The Effect of Praise and Competition on the Persisting Behavior of 
Kindergarten Children, No. 15, University of Minnesota, Institute of Child Welfare, 
Monograph Series, 1938. MES 

* K^ H. Erikson, Childhood and Society, New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1950. 
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incentive in fostering school achievement. Numerous studies 29 sup- 
port the view that children, at least in our culture, will learn and perform 
when there is an optimal amount of friendly rivalry within the group. 
Pertinent here is the work of Maller, who showed that students tended 
to work harder for themselves in a competitive situation than they would 
for a group (i.e., under conditions of group competition). More recent 
investigations, however, have shown results just the contrary of those 
described by Maller. These studies ** show that under some conditions, 
especially when there is a strong intragroup feeling, individual reward 
may produce much more inefficient behavior than cooperative effort. It 
should be clear that the effect of competition upon the performance 
either of individuals or of groups depends upon factors such as the 
nature of the task, the structure of the groups involved, and the previous 
experience and personalities of the individuals who comprise compet- 
ing groups. Generalizations about the effects of competition can be 
made only when these various factors are taken into account. It is prob- 
able that when a group has little structure or common interests and 
goals, competition becomes an individual matter. On the other hand, 
the teacher should consider some of the excellent results and highly 
motivated conditions obtaining in cases when the work of groups has 
been directed toward meaningful and challenging materials. 

Any school incentive must be considered in terms of its total effect. 
Even though fair competition may be effective in some circumstances 
as an incentive in motivating academic achievement, there is still the 
question as to its effect upon other kinds of learning than subject 
matter performance. Other influences of intense competition are: (1) 
discouragement and despair for slow learners, (2) for the average pupil 
a tendency for either excessive emotional stress and worry, or the de- 
velopment of a “get by" attitude, (3) often a superlative, unwarranted 
opinion of and optimism regarding their abilities among fast learners, 
especially those who have a capacity to manage the types of more or 
less rote learning which characterizes so much of our traditional course 
of study, and (4) generally an attitude of aggressive non-cooperation 
marked by a striking indifference to the fate and welfare of other 
pupils and a strong fear or anxiety of losing status if one fails to main- 


"а summary of various studies may be found in J. B. Maller, “Cooperation and Com- 
petition, An Experimental Study in Motivation,” Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
— Des 384, New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929, 

“тыа. 

“ Alexander Mintz, “Nonadaptive Group Behavior," Th l al and 
Social Psychology, Vol. 46, 1951, рр. 150-159. ы digi qu Sort 

“ American Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, op. cit. 
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tain his expected position in the class grading scheme.** From experi- 
mental evidence and the preceding discussion may be derived the follow- 
ing principles which may guide teachers in their understanding and use 
of competition in the classroom. Competition may be a desirable school 
incentive when: 


1. АП students have a reasonable expectation of reward for their effort. 

2. Each student has had training in how to compete. 

3. There are sufficient and varied competitive activities to allow all to ex- 
perience some area of success. 

4. Groups which are somewhat evenly matched compete as groups. 

5. Losing is considered not as failure but as a temporary setback. 


Competition may result in undesirable conditions when: 


l. It is so intense that it leads to emotional disturbance. 

2. Success is limited to a small portion of the total group. 

3. There is so much stress on winning that other goals of the activity such as 
group or team cooperation, and intrinsic value of the learning lose their 
importance. 

4. Losing implies failure, and threatens loss of peer and adult approval. 

. It leads to excessive rivalry between the sexes. 

6. It interferes with social adjustment. 


vi 


Feelings of Achievement and Success 


Тһе desire for success is derived from ego and social needs. The child 
craves not only to feel a sense of achievement himself, but also he 
wants his accomplishments to be admired by others. Success is always 
perceived in relation to the individual's concept of himself, and in terms 
of the meaning of various incentives as they spell success ог failure іп 
the eyes of others. Thus а child who sees himself as а top ranking scholar 
may set as his goal the attainment of the highest grade in the class. 
Anything less than this level of achievement is not perceived as success. 

Success is a kind of reward in which the student's achievement re- 
sults in a finished product associated with feelings of pride and ac- 
complishment. Commonly it includes both, and indeed as a basis of 
effective learning should include both. Pride of accomplishment with- 
out recognition is empty and there is nothing more discouraging than 
for the student to have something he views with pride unduly criticized 
or ridiculed or dismissed with no reaction by the teachers. 


“ Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of Adjustment, New York, F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1940, p. 437. 
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An advisee of the writer recently stopped in for a conference in which 
he reported he was considering dropping out of school. (He was a good 
student and had been doing above average work in all classes.) After some 
time, this student stated that the harder he worked, the worse he did. When 
asked to explain this, he reported that in one class he had spent a great deal 
of time writing a paper into which һе had put a lot of his own ideas, and 
had worked hard in mulling over the problems to be included. He was 
therefore proud of his work, seeing it as an excellent product. When the 
paper was returned to him, the instructor had commented that the paper 
appeared hurriedly done, and as if not much thought had gone into its 
preparation, The student was so disturbed by this comment that he claimed 
he was unable to get anything out of the class, and he did not feel as if he 
could talk with the instructor because of the attitude he had taken. 


This case illustrates that we develop expectations of what our рег- 
formance will achieve, and that when there is considerable discrepancy 
between our expectations and achievements, there may be emotional 
disturbances which interfere with learning. 


Social Approval 


A special kind of reward for achievement is the approval given chil- 
dren by age mates, teachers, parents, and other adults. As an incentive 
it includes praise, complimentary remarks, acceptance by a group, admir- 
ing glances, cheers, publicity, and the like. It might be conceived in a 
broad sense as including those cases of reward for achievement in which 
favorable attention is gained. 

Тһе strength of social approval as ап incentive will be іп propor- 
tion to: (1) need for attention and social recognition, (2) perceived 
value of the individual or group which gives the approval (that is, how 
closely the student identifies with these individuals), (3) previous satis- 
factions from similar situations, and (4) perceived genuineness of the 
social approval. 

Тһе force of this kind of incentive should be clearly recognized by 
teachers because the way in which they manipulate class structure, 
group organization, study materials, and work activities can be impor- 
tant determiners of the number and kinds of outlets of the need for 
social approval. The school-age youngster has an imperative demand for 
recognition from his age group. This need cannot be ignored. Some 
notion of its strength is illustrated by the following experiment. 


Ten college freshmen who had just gone through “hell-week” were told 
that part of the consideration for admission to their respective fraternities 
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would depend upon how well they did on a series of arithmetic problems, 
which were given in 24 five-minute periods. Later fifty-four other students, 
in regular classroom situations were given the same work. In spite of the 
fatiguing nature of their experiences during the preceding week, the ten 
freshmen did significantly more work than the other students. Presumably 
their incentives for social approval were of sufficient intensity to carry them 
through.** 


Speaking of the recent cases of teen-age drug addiction, the Board 
of Education of New York City writes: "Teen-agers frequently adopt 
forms of behavior which identify them with their group or ‘gang.’ They 
often affect special haircuts, wear bizarre clothing or use a particular 
kind of slang. Some teen-age youngsters have even started the use of 
narcotic drugs in order to gain acceptance by a particular group." ** 
Опе may see the strength of the desire for social approval in the follow- 
ing words of a teen-age boy who wrote an essay on the topic, "What I 
Know about Narcotics.” 


I am a boy going on fourteen. Many of you think that a boy my age and 
size have probably never had any experiences with narcotics, but if you 
lived in my neighborhood you would know. I am going to tell you a true 
fact that happened less than a week ago. My teacher told us of the dangers 
and the good uses of narcotics. So one night when I was in the candy store 
around my block, my friends and I were talking about dope. A boy said, 
“Let’s get high, I got a few sticks.” So everyone said yes except me. I didn’t 
say anything. To tell you the truth I was really scared. So we all went into a 
hallway and started snorting. When they got to me I told them to come 
back to me later. Just then there was a fight in the apartment upstairs and 
the cops came. The cops came just in time, because I didn’t want to take 
any. We all spread out. Lucky thing nobody was caught. Right now seven 
of those boys are dope addicts. I guess many of you are wondering why I 
went into the hallway in the first place. Well the reason is because even 
tho they were bad, they were still my friends and I didn’t want to lose 
friendship with them. Since last week I stopped hanging around with them. 
Around my block you can buy heroin in a bubble gum wrapper. 


It is probable that the craving for peer approval increases during 
early childhood and reaches a peak at some time during adolescence, 
when the desire for approval of members of the opposite sex joins al- 
ready existing demands for age-group recognition. By the time children 


“F, B. Knight and H. Н. Remmers, “Fluctuations іп Mental Production When Moti- 
vation is the Main Variable,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 7, 1923, pp. 209-223. 

* Board of Education of the City of New York, Suggestions for Teaching the Nature 
and Effects of Narcotics, June 1, 1951. 
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reach school they are, while still sensitive to adult approval, already in 
need of recognition from their age group. In early school years, however, 
the teacher may serve as the mediator of much of the recognition and 
social approval which a child obtains. The teacher's rejection of a child 
may become tantamount to group rejection. Later as the child's age 
group begins to assume paramount importance, and as the desire for in- 
dependence grows, students more likely than not will ally themselves 
with a given offender, rather than with the teacher. In some cascs, 
rejection by the teacher then becomes a signal of group acceptance. 
Especially is this true when the teacher comes to be perceived by the 
group as a force against them. When a teacher is viewed in this way 
there is little he can expect in the way of successful motivation or in- 
terest as any suggestions he makes become associated with the students’ 
concept of him as an enemy. Since the many incentives involved in 
social approval are powerful in directing or channeling this important 
social need, teachers should be fully aware of ways in which teaching can 
use and abuse these incentives. Common errors committed by teach- 
ers include: (1) using sarcasm or ridicule, (2) banning school clubs, 
social groups, or social functions, (3) insisting on nothing but individual 
work, and (4) giving mass punishment in order to discover a single 
offender, or because they cannot discover the individual offender. 


Vocational Goals—Life Interests As Incentives 


Often students are impelled to learn by the incentives of vocational 
aims which may be transitory (but nonc the less powerful as incentives ) or 
persistent, and which may begin as early as the first few grades in school. 
In spite of the recognized importance of realistic and clear vocational 
objectives, there is considerable evidence that parents, schools, and so- 
ciety in general, have in large measure failed in helping young people 
develop these desirable incentives. 

Studies “ have shown that mature goals and definite vocational choice 
are related to academic achievement. As earlier characterized, the mo- 
tivational process is comprised of both energy and direction. The pupil 
who has clear goals—a definite direction for the release of energy—is 
obviously more apt to succeed. One of the writers interviewed several 
dozen students whose achievement in college was far below that of 


* A. B. Crawford, "Forecasting Freshman Achievement," School and Society, Vol. 31, 
1930, рр 125-132. See also Henry Borow, “Тһе Measurement of Academic Adjustment," 
Journal of American Association of Collegiate Registrars, Vol. 22, 1947, pp. 274-286 
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which they were capable. Typical of the comments about vocational 
plans were the following: 

“I don't know what to do іп a vocation. I think maybe Га like to 
be a psychologist." *My grades are always too low to get in what I 
want.” The bewildered pupil, the one who is unable to make a decision 
and to follow a course of action is truly an educational casualty, as the 
following case taken from the records of a college instructor will show: 


His behavior is adolescent. He gives one the impression of not being able 
to make up his mind. I found out that he is, as a consequence of failing out 
of college, afraid to go home and face his parents and grandparents. He has 
been going to classes even though he is not registered and he is not in- 
terested in getting a job. He says that he is afraid his failure in college 
will have "dire" consequences on the health of his grandparents. Their 
status in the community, he feels, is wrapped up in his going to college and 
making a success. He did not participate in class discussion and when 
queried about this, he said that just as he develops an idea, someone else 
would give it. Asked why this was so, he said “I guess I've been criticized 
so much by my parents, I’m afraid to say anything.” 47 


Youth are often unrealistic in their statements of vocational aspira- 
tions. “Young people have been fed upon aspirations according to 
the American myth of vertical occupational mobility.” ** Thus they 
may set goals for themselves which are beyond attainment, and, when 
forced to accept some other work are dissatisfied and unhappy. That 
the school is relatively ineffective in bringing about more realistic 
goals is indicated by the fact that there 1s little change in vocational 
choice (in terms of less illusory goals) between the ninth and the 
twelfth grades, In one high school, 58 per cent of one hundred graduat- 
ing seniors said that they had had no help in planning a vocational 
career after graduation.” " 

Pressures are sometimes directed toward young people's choices of 
goals. The ensuing conflict between their interests and adult pressures 
destroys initiative. A leader in the field of vocational interests writes: 


Among college students there are cases of conflict between interest and 
sceming duty. Some fathers, for example, insist that their sons shall take a 
certain course or they will not finance the son's education. Loss of interest 


“Lette и fessor Harold Phelps, Ohio State University, 1949, j 
“H D "Cates, баз алай Interests and Job Orientation," Applied Psychological 


Monographs, No. 2, S d University Press, 1944. A 
е W É "Me i p acne as Guidance Program by Means of Student's Check List, 


Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 42, 1949, pp. 609-617. 
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and poor grades bring some of these cases to the counselor. We do not 
know how many others keep on regardless of personal wishes, nor what 
price they рау for forcing themselves to do so.5° 


Unquestionably students need help in developing clear-cut vocational 
goals. These are the life interests which mark maturity. One of the 
best criteria for the success of schools and parents in educating young- 
sters should be found in the appraisal of students’ goals. If these are 
vague, or practically non-existent, or if they are illusory, the adults have 
failed one of their most important tasks. The life style which emerges 
in late adolescence is in large part a function of the kinds of incentives, 
interests, and needs which have been learned in school. ‘The teacher who 
effects real change in behavior must be fully aware of the processes in 
motivation and further must be a skillful technician in helping young- 
sters find worthwhile life goals. 


SUMMARY 


Motivation, contrary to the popular usage of the term, is not a bag 
of tricks which the teacher uses to produce learning. Rather it is a 
process which belongs to the pupil. It is similar to vision in that it 
involves external stimulation, appropriate mechanisms of response, and 
an internal force which energizes the response. The basic substratum 
of motivation may be found in the needs of the child. Тһе first im- 
portant characteristic of motives is that they have an energizing func- 
tion. They stir up behavior, Besides releasing energy, motives have a 
character of directionality. Energy produced by needs seeks a discharge 
in relevant incentives, or goal objects which satisfy needs. In brief, mo- 
tivation may be described as a process in which energies produced by 
needs are expended in the direction of goals. 

An interesting question is why energies take one direction rather 
than another. Why does one boy do work after school to satisfy his 
needs for achievement, while another finds satisfaction in his alliance 
with a gang of lawbreakers? The answer outlined in this chapter was 
in terms of reinforcement, that is, responses which satisfy the needs on 
previous occasions are fixated. When responses do not satisfy needs, the 
responses are extinguished, or are never adopted. Teachers thus need to 
find means to reinforce (reward) desirable behavior. 


* Edward K. Strong, Jr., Vocational Interests of Men and Women, Stanford University 
Press, 1943, p. 451. 
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Motivation of school learning depends upon such factors as the 
learner's purpose or intent to learn, his self-concept and self-confidence, 
his levels of aspiration, and his knowledge and appraisal of how well he 
is doing in relation to his goals. It is the job of the teacher to create an 
atmosphere which provides desirable outlets for needs in the direction 
of worthwhile incentives—an atmosphere in which interests will as a 
consequence flourish. How can all this be brought about? This chapter 
has attempted to answer this question by showing that the teacher 
should: 


1. Treat each child's needs and interests as a unique group of traits, which 
they are, and plan activities and incentives accordingly. 
2. Set up clearcut goals in which the pupil takes an active part, thereby 
helping to give the pupil a real intention to learn. 
3. Help the child achieve a sense of success and confidence by 
a. providing a clear-cut knowledge of progress. 
b. praising deserving work. 
с. finding special areas of skill, and allowing him to develop these and 
to display them in the classroom. 
4. Give exercises and materials in the context of “real life” so that students 
see that their work is beneficial and a real achievement. 
. Avoid making school unpleasant by requiring meaningless tasks, by punish- 
ment, by over repetition and busy work, or too much drill. 


vi 


The incentives toward which youngsters strive are sometimes quite 
different from those which the teacher would think desirable. Children 
work for new gadgets for their cars, for new clothing, trinkets, or other 
passing fancies. They see themselves as persons working toward some 
adventurous or romantic goal. Many times these goals are quite distant 
from school work. Attempts to capture their energy are sometimes 
fruitless, simply because the teacher does not understand or see the in- 
centives for what they are. Ways which teachers do use to influence 
children in the direction of desirable incentives are praise, various kinds 
of reward, punishment and threats, and competition and rivalry. All 
these incentives may be rather artificial. For example, a gold star for a 
good test paper may have very little to do with the intrinsic value of the 
task being learned. On the other hand, these devices may be quite 
natural consequences of the learning, as when a girl learns to sew and 
actually make a dress for which she receives praise and the desired re- 
marks from her friends. In any case, teachers should not consider them- 
selves as the sole mediators of all rewards and punishment in the class- 
room. 
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Тһе ultimate goal of teaching should not center exclusively around 
how many facts have been learned but around the kinds of motives 
youngsters learn. Surely when students begin to like and want school 
activities for their own sake a milestone of maturity has been reached. 
Only when school work offers activities which will satisfy the needs of 
all pupils will this goal be approached. 
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QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1. How would you account for the fact that words such as need, drive, and 
motive are used somewhat interchangeably? 

2. Thinking of motivation as a process, describe the various ways in which 
the teacher can have an influence upon this process, i.e., give the variables 
in the process that can be directly or indirectly affected by the teacher. 
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. One frequently hears statements such as: "If he doesn't want to learn, 


he doesn't belong in college, and I'll not waste my time on him." Analyze 
this statement by first describing the motivation of the person who makes 
the statement, and secondly Бу analyzing the statement itself. 


. Miss Willis reacts to whispering, coming late to class, and facetious an- 


swers of students as if they were personal affronts. She deals severely with 
offenders and is consequently not wellliked by students even though 
she is accorded considerable respect because of her competence in his- 
tory. Develop several hypotheses about the motives that produce such 
behavior in Miss Willis. 


. Select any one chapter in any of the yearly volumes of the Nebraska 


Symposia on Motivation, read it, and be ready to discuss the implications 
for teaching that you see in it. 


. Why do schools and teachers fail to take account of the curiosity drive 


as a valuable and potent motivating influence? For your own subject mat- 
ter area or grade level, describe a method, demonstration, or technique 
that would be likely to arouse this drive. 


. Assume that you wished to develop more cooperative behavior in children. 


Describe the program of reinforcement you would use to bring about this 
behavior. 


. As indicated in this chapter, the learners intent or purpose as he ар- 


proaches a learning task is an important determiner of how well he will 

learn and how long he will remember what he has learned. One source 

of his "active set" to learn may come from the teacher's instructions. 

a. What can a teacher say or do that will influence this process? 

b. How can a teacher influence the child to incorporate in his own “те- 
action system" an active set that will transcend a specific assignment 
and be available for all kinds of learning tasks? 


. The section dealing with knowledge of results indicated that feedback 


may have both motivational and informational purposes. When may 
these purposes be in conflict? 


. The self-concept as discussed in this chapter was related to goal setting 


and levels of aspiration. What other important factors influence the 
young person's concept of himself? 

Make a list of the things you would do if you were to set up an educa- 
tional situation deliberately designed to provoke emotional disturbances 
among children. Are there items on your list that are descriptive of any 
school practices that you know about? 

What kinds of classroom activities result in an ego involvement of pupils? 
Why are so many young people not ego involved in school work? 


. Just as some effective drugs have undesirable side effects, punishment 


may have unfortunate consequences. Describe these side effects of punish- 
ment, and show how they may be (modified) alleviated. 


ӘПБ ТР ЕТЕ 8 


INTERESTS AND ATTITUDES 


SOMETIMES THE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN, THEIR LIKES AND AVERSIONS, THE 
things which they want to do seem strange to adults. Teachers are 
frequently baffled and may be discouraged when a youngster greets 
a new venture in the school room with defiance. Likewise the teacher 
may be frustrated by the enigma of the child who hates him for no 
apparent reason. Following is a typical case which illustrates how a child 
may show a readiness to oppose the teacher even before the class begins. 

Miss Smith, the first-grade teacher was forewarned about Bill. He 
had been described as the “terror of the kindergarten.” Not long after 
the first period had begun, Bill said, “I don’t have to do this, and 
you can't make me. My mother can’t make me do things and neither 
could Miss Foster” (the kindergarten teacher). Of all problems in 
teaching, working with children like Bill seems to cause teachers the 
greatest concern. In a study,’ in which teachers were asked to de- 
scribe those forms of behavior which gave them the most concern or 
which represented the most serious difficulties, it was found that teach- 
ers were most concerned about the existence of negative attitudes, at- 
titudes of indifference, and lack of interest in school on the part of their 
pupils. 

In the preceding chapter, motivation was discussed as а process 
whereby needs create energies, which are directed toward goals. ‘The 
forces which energize and direct behavior (needs, drives, purposes, goals, 

'E. L. Gaier and Stewart Jones, "Do Teachers Understand Classroom Behaviors?” 
Understanding the Child, Vol. 20, 1951, pp. 104-109. 
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and punishment or pain) not only create ongoing bchavior, but also 
help to mould more lasting facets of the child's personality. These 
forces are the bases of long-time interests and attitudes. This chapter 
will show how attitudes and interests originate, how they develop, and 
the methods of controlling and modifying these fundamental human 
characteristics. These are basic questions in education. As one writer 
has commented: 


Education and society ате in many cases concerned with making learners 
want things, which, if left to themselves, they would not normally seek, 
such as interest in good government, intellectual integrity, economic wel- 
fare of others, and the like. How does one, in effect, attach plus signs to 
such aims so that the personality will actively and positively orient itself 
in these directions? 2 


A WORKING CONCEPT OF ATTITUDES 


Attitudes and interests are closely related concepts. The broader term 
is attitude, which subsumes interest. Interests are attitudes which cause 
à person to seek more activities in a given area; they are positive attitudes 
about selected aspects of the environment. Both are descriptions of a 
readiness or proclivity of an individual to respond in a certain way toward 
something. For instance, a child, through experience or through the 
imitation of admired adults, may have learned to dislike school and 
academic subject matter. He has thus acquired a readiness to resist ac- 
tively school materials such as books, and school activities. Children 
have such a readiness to respond to a large group of objects and abstrac- 
tions. At early ages youngsters have positive or negative feclings about 
tangible things such as games, teachers, animals, and people. As they 
grow older children begin to have definite feelings about such abstrac- 
tions as honesty, intelligence, and “my country.” There are several as- 
pects of attitudes which have special implications for teaching. 


Attitudes Are Learned * 


Attitudes are acquired through experiences which have a pronounced 
affective (feeling) component. More than most other forms of learning, 


, 


"George W. Hartmann, "Interests, Attitudes and Ideals,” Educational Psychology, 
Charles É. Skinner (Editor), New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951, pp. 436-437. 

“For а more thorough discussion of attitudes and the way they are learned, see L. W. 
Doob, “Тһе Behavior of Attitudes," Psychological Review, Vol. 54, 1947, рр. 135-156; 
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they are transmitted through the process of imitation, and many have 
origins early in life. The parent's revulsion, bodily posture, and facial 
grimaces toward an object such as a kind of food, or an animal, may be 
transmitted directly to the child who may even аре the same overt 
symptoms of avoidance. 


Ways of Expressing Attitudes 


It should come as no revelation to the reader that people often say 
one thing and do another. This discrepancy complicates the assessment 
of attitudes, particularly among adolescents. For purposes of judging 
attitudes some writers choose to place them in categories as: spontaneous 
verbal attitudes, elicited verbal attitudes, and behavioral attitudes. ‘This 
distinction should better alert the teacher to the fact that his students 
may profess acceptance of an ideal or value, but display behavior quite 
the opposite. In fact there is even a discrepancy between what adoles- 
cents say they believe, and what they admit they do. Remmers * in his 
polling of thousands of high school students, found almost all opposed 
to drinking, yet a quarter of them admitted they drink. Likewise three- 
fourths of them disapproved of smoking, but 38 per cent admitted to 
smoking. 


Attitudes Have Both Perceptual and Affective Components 


Attitudes help determine not only what the child sees, but how he 
sees it. Suppose a pupil has acquired (through parents, other children, 
or other adults) certain negative attitudes about a particular teacher. 
He has thus acquired a readiness to respond with those modes of be- 
havior which are characteristic of his particular way of expressing dis- 
like and defense. He may notice the teacher's slightest gesture or sug- 
gestion, while other children are unaware of these details. Furthermore, 
he may see these behaviors of the teacher as evidences of domination, or 
unfairness. He ascribes motives to the teacher on the basis of his already 
existing biases. In some cases, children have had such unfortunate ex- 


Ross Stagner, “Attitudes” in W. S. Monroe (Editor), The Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1950, pp. 77-84; and Saul B. Sells and 
David K. Trites, “Attitudes” in Encyclopedia of Educational Research, New York, Тһе 
Macmillan Company, 1960, pp. 102-115. 


“Hi H. Remmcrs and D. H. Radler, "Teenage Attitudes," Scientific American, Vol. 198, 
June, 1958, pp. 25-29 
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periences that they may see every new person as a threat, and they are 
constantly ready to flee or strike back. 


Attitudes May Be Enduring 


Since they operate in perception, a person tends to see what he is 
looking for and hence will find reinforcement for already existing at- 
titudes, even though there is evidence to the contrary. They are some- 
times highly resistant to change. It is therefore important that desirable 
social attitudes, attitudes about school, teachers, work, and the like be 
learned early in life. 


Attitudes Affect Other Learnings 


In several ways, the kinds of attitudes which a child has affects school 
work and learning. If he has positive attitudes about teachers, and likes 
school work, it is almost inevitable that he will experience some success 
and through reinforcement (a feeling of achievement) will work more 
effectively and achieve more nearly up to his capacity. Conversely, nega- 
tive attitudes toward school and teachers usually signify that his interests 
and energies are aimed elsewhere, and that he will fight attempts to 
make him learn. 

The orienting function of attitudes, ie., their influence upon per- 
ception, leads to the child's seeing tasks to be learned as pleasant and 
important, as unpleasant and useless, or as colorless and neutral. T' he 
feeling which goes along with such attitudes is an important factor in 
learning, for experiments have shown that pleasant material is retained 
longer than that which is unpleasant or neutral. The latter type of 
material is most poorly retained.’ Another important factor is that at- 
titudes about oneself are determiners of the kind of approach which a 
learner makes to a task. It should be recalled that in Chapter 6 it was 
shown that self-confidence played a major role in determining a learner's 
readiness for school work. 

Тһе way in which attitudes may interfere with learning becomes ap- 
parent when one considers the kinds of attitudes which result from 
School failure, It is safe to say that the majority of school failures 
seem to disorganize rather than to reorient the child.* It is in the nature 


* H. D. Carter, H. E. Jones and N. W. Shock, "An Experimental Study of Affective 
Factors in Learning," Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 25, 1934, pp. 203-21 5. 

“ЕВ. Hilgard and D. H. Russell, “Motivation іп School Learning, in National 
Society for the Study of Education, 49th Yearbook, Part I, Learning and Instruction, 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950, pp. 36-68. 
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of a person's ego structure not to accept failure as due to personal in- 
adequacy. Instead the child is forced into the position of attributing 
lack of success to teachers or schools, and this serves to block future 
learnings. In repeated failures when such personal defenses break down, 


strong feelings of insecurity and inferiority may result. 


THE PLACE OF INTEREST IN SCHOOLING 


Only in more recent years have the child's interests been given 
a place in the planning of school activities, texts, and curricula. Earlier 
ideas of education have been characterized by a leading authority on 
interests: "The old conception of education based on early philosophy 
viewed human desires as evil. The first step in educating the child was 
to break his will. The second step was to force him into the mold of 
the adult."* The present concern for children's interests is а healthy 
development, but even so, much that goes on in school does not con- 
form with what is known about child development. The beginning 
teacher could take a lesson in motivation by observing some of the 
out-of-school activities of youngsters. Under these sometimes near ideal 
learning situations, which exist outside the classroom, the child's in- 
terests are directly related to ongoing play activities. He has spontaneous 
interests which carry him hour after hour. The boy who wants to drive a 
car or shoot a gun will devote hours of attention watching adults and 
imitating them (sometimes in the fantasy of play), and he will learn and 
retain skills with almost any kind of teaching. Most classroom learning 
situations are quite different. The goals may be quite abstract or distant 
from ongoing behaviors and urges. Schools often try to get children 
to accept as motives and interests those things which, if left alone, they 
would not seek. They are trying to develop favorable attitudes toward 
teachers and subject matter, and to use interests as forces to bolster 
up subject matter learning. This is as it should be. However, motives 
and interests are far more than tools to be manipulated to the ad- 
vantage of academic learning. These are objectives of teaching in their 
own right. The acquisition of socially accepted and worthwhile motives, 
attitudes, and interests is a major goal of the educative process. Far 


more than any other factor they determine the kind of a person which 
the school turns out. 


* E. K. Strong, Vocational Interests of Men and Women, Stanford University, Stanford 
University Press, 1943, p. 4. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF INTERESTS 
AND ATTITUDES 


Attitudes and interests are learned in much the same way that skills, 
habits, and other kinds of school work are learned. The principles of 
learning discussed in previous chapters are equally applicable in de- 
termining the origin of these behavior determinants. However, the 
forces which lead to the development of attitudes are not always clearly 
discernible. Subtle factors such as needs of which the person is not 
aware, or hidden aggressions and wishes may become cornerstones in 
the building of attitudes. For example, it was found in one study that 
young people possessing the most anti-semitism were those who also had 
а high degree of emotional conflict and insecurity.* Commenting about 
this kind of highly prejudiced individual in the study cited above, 
Stagner has written, “to such a person, propaganda, educational material, 
or even casual remarks by teachers suggesting that a certain group is evil 
or dangerous, provide a welcome outlet for repressed aggression." ° 


The Function of Needs 


А common error made in studying children's behavior is to assume 
that interests and attitudes are direct indications of needs. The child 
needs approval, a feeling of importance, security, and independence, 
and he is likely to develop an interest in any activity which brings him 
a satisfaction of such needs. It might just as well be music or basket- 
ball or hopping freight trains or sneaking a smoke of marijuana. AII 
these activities might serve basic needs in some particular societies of 
young people. 

It is deplorable that schools do not allow all children an oppor- 
tunity to satisfy their ego and social needs through approved school 
activities. But when rewards are limited to a few students and depend 
upon a narrow range of innate abilities there is little chance that all 
youngsters will experience the achievement necessary to satisfy basic 


“Ере Frenkel-Brunswik and R. М. Sanford, "Some Personality Factors іп Anti-Semi- 
tism," Journal of Psychology, Vol. 20, 1945, pp. 271-291; sce also Bruno Bettleheim and 
Morris Janowitz, “Prejudice,” Scientific American, Vol. 183, October, 1950, pp. 11-13. 

"Ross Stagner, "Attitudes," Encyclopedia of Educational Research, New York, The 


МастаШап Company, 1950, p. 80. 
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needs. A major function of the school is to find activities which satisfy 
needs. These activities will then become areas of interest and should 
lead to positive attitudes about schooling. 


Wishes and Ideals 


Valuable clues to what children want and of the factors which in- 
fluence their modes of behavior and their attitudes can result from a 
study of their wishes and ideals, their heroes, and their ideas of what 
is glamorous. The studies which have been made reveal one fact of 
immediate importance, namely, that what appeals to children most is 
quite different from the activities which go on in the classroom. Young 
children's wishes are predominantly for material things as pets, bicycles, 
and athletic equipment. ‘They also have deep concern for family matters 
such as wanting a new brother or a wish that father would come home. 
Only a small number wish for materials or activities directly connected 
with school work. 

In contrast with younger children, high school students” wishes 
are more often in terms of personal improvement, ambition, security, 
and professional aspirations. Seventy per cent of a large group who were 
surveyed wished for self-improvement in some form. 

In the opinion polling conducted by Remmers and Radler," the 
wishes and concerns of high school students centered around "wanting 
to be liked" with a consequent belief that the most important learning 
in high school was how to get along with people. In this study only 
14 per cent of the pupils placed academic learning as the most im- 
portant thing to be acquired in high school. Clearly attitudes such as 
these are of concern to teachers. Most likely attitudes and interests are 
pretty accurately mirrored in the kinds of people with whom children 
identify. As would be expected, in the early school grades, children's 
admiration is for people who are close to them. When a group of 344 
grade-school youngsters were asked to name the person they would most 
like to be, the younger ones answered with names of parents, friends, 
teachers, and other closer associates. Older children more often chose 
characters from books, historical figures, and stars from radio and tele- 
vision. The trend with age of children's identifications away from their 


"А. T. Jersild and R. J. Tasch, Children's Interests and What They Suggest for Edu 
— New York, Burcau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949, 
р. . 


" Remmers and Radler, op. cit., p. 27. 
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immediate environment to the remote environment (radio, books, etc.) 
is shown below.” 


GRADE 2 GRADE 4 GRADE 6 
Immediate Environment 72% 47% 42% 
Remote Environment 25% 52% 57% 


In the study just cited boys and girls differed in the kinds of "heroes" 
which they chose. This is shown, for example, by the fact that no 
boys out of the primary group (Grade 2) named the teacher as the 
person they would like to be, while 27.3 per cent of the girls chose a 
teacher as the person they most wanted to be like. The individuals 
chosen reveal the type of person these youngsters admire.” High оп 
the list were Gene Autry, Roy Rogers, Margaret O'Brien, and Shirley 
Temple. Also named were the Lone Ranger, Superman, Dick Tracy, 
J. Edgar Hoover, and Joe DiMaggio. When these children were asked 
the reasons for their choice, the most frequent answer was "goodness." 
For boys, the most important reason was that the character chosen 
represented adventure. The above choices jibe well with what is known 
about the reason for children's choices of occupations. Interests revealed 
in studies of occupational choice show that they are often dominated 
by the desire for escape, for freedom from humdrum work, and for 
adventure. Children’s wishes and ideals seem to stem mainly from 
three needs, the need for psychological security, the need for status and 
importance, and the need for approval. These needs find partial satisfac- 
tion through the emulation of those adults whom the child perceives as 
being highly successful in ways in which he would like to achieve. 


Cultural Influences 


'The culture plays an. important role in shaping our attitudes and 
developing interests. Social studies teachers express concern when over 
half their high school students believe that censorship of newspapers 
and books is all right, and when almost half believe that the mass of 
people are not capable of deciding what is best for themselves. Though 
of course the school is a part of the culture, it is only one agency that 
shapes attitudes. The school's teaching of history, democracy, and the 


? M. L. Stoughton and A. M. Ray, “А Study of Children's Heroes and Ideals," Journal 
of Experimental Education, Vol. 15, 1946, p. 157. 


? [bid., p. 159. ? ” ; 
“Б М Тлек “Vocational Interests of Elementary School Children,” Occupational 


Psychology, Vol. 13, London, 1939, pp. 223-237. 
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like may have little effect if cross currents in other segments of the 
culture dictate contrary views. Many view with alarm the increasing 
pressure toward conformity in our culture. This pressure may be serving 
to emasculate much that the school is trying to do. In the words of опс 
writer, “As a nation we seem to have a syndrome characterized by 
atrophy of the will, hypertrophy of the ego and dystrophy of the іп- 
tellectual musculature.” 15 Another psychologist who has studied the 
effect of group pressure upon judgment comments that, “when con- 


Table 16 


А COMPARISON OF INTERESTS OF AMERICAN AND 
EGYPTIAN CHILDREN * 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INTERESTS COM- MAIN DIFFERENCES IN INTERESTS BE- 


MON TO BOTH AMERICAN AND TWEEN AMERICAN AND EGYPTIAN 
EGYPTIAN CHILDREN CHILDREN 
1. Interests in material things declines 1. American children showed morc in- 
with age. terest in material things. 
2. Expressed interest in academic work 2. More American children expressed 
declines with age. interest in improvement of living 
3. Interests in self-improvement in- quarters. 
crease with age. 3. A large percentage of American chil- 
4. There is an increase in interest in dren expressed interest in people 
out-of-school intellectual activities outside the family circle. 
with age. 4. Arts, crafts, and hobbies were rc- 
5. There is more interest in own lan- ported more frequently by American 
guage and arithmetic than in science than Egyptian children. ` 
or social studies. ЫРА es У igher proportion of Egyp- 
6. There is a greater interest in people tian than American children ex- 
with increasing age. pressed wishes pertaining to religious 
7. Sex differences меге common to qualities and social graces. 
both cultures. Girls expressed less 6. Less than 1 per cent of American 
interest in material things. children reported homework as а 
8. There was an egocentric character to favorite out-of-school activity, while 
interests. 40.1 per cent of Egyptian children 
9. There was a disinterest in school mentioned it. 
courses which did not bear obvious 7. Тһе American child hardly ever ex- 
relation to a goal. pressed interests pertaining to health, 


while 12,5 per cent of the Egyptian 
children did so. 
8. More Egyptian than American chil- 
dren expressed patriotic wishes. 
EE E EE all he slog m 
* Adapted from El-Demerdash Abdel-Meguid Sarhan, “Interests and Culture," Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 959, New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950. 


* Remmers and Radler, op. cit., p. 26. 
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census comes under the dominance of conformity, the social process is 
polluted." 16 

Some indication of the effects of different cultures upon the develop- 
ment of attitudes and interests may be seen in the comparison of the 
interests of American children with those of children from a quite differ- 
ent culture. Table 16 shows some of the findings when interests of 
American children were compared with those of Egyptian youngsters. 


Opportunities and Experience 


Тіс kinds of opportunities and experiences which a child has are 
obvious and ubiquitous factors in shaping his attitudes and interests. 
Even so, it is not uncommon for parents, social workers, and teachers 
to wonder why a child from a "fine" family has the interests and nega- 
tive attitudes of a delinquent, when even the most casual investigation 
would reveal that his youth group (gang) has like interests and attitudes. 
Likewise, it is not rare to find teachers baffled by a child's lack of interest 
in reading, when the obvious fact is that in the child's home there has 
been virtually no opportunity for such an interest to develop. 

Table 17 shows the difference in the interests of two groups of boys. 
Sixty-three delinquents and sixty-three non-delinquents were compared 
with respect to the kinds of activities in which they were interested. It 
is clear that delinquency is closely related to an interest in such ac- 
tivities as “hopping freights,” smoking, and “swiping milk bottles," and 
negatively correlated with such activities as seeing historical movies and 
collecting stamps. 

Harris who collected the data shown in Table 17 believes that en- 
vironmental limitations play a major part in the development of delin- 
quent play interests. In speaking of the delinquent he notes: 


Such a person inevitably uses the materials and methods available to 
him in his efforts to have a good time. He lives near the railroad tracks 
and makes them his playgrounds. Locomotives and cars on sidings are 
intrinsically interesting anyway. He indulges in throwing contests and, 
lacking the inhibition developed in children reared in homes where more 
supervision is given their activities, windows and telegraph insulators be- 
come his targets. Dodging the policeman constitutes at once an activity in- 


dulged in by his fellows and an act of daring and adventure." 
“Solomon E. Asch, “Opinions and Social Pressure,” Scientific American, Vol. 193, 
November, 1955, рр. 31-35. Р i РА 

" D. B. Harris, Relationships Among Play Interests and Delinquency in Boys,” Amer- 


ican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 13, 1943, p. 634. 
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Table 17 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DELINQUENCY AND PLAY INTERESTS * 


QUESTIONNAIRE ITEM Ex 

Hopping freights 92 
Playing ies from school 90 
Smoking .88 
Running away from home .84 
Swiping milk bottles .81 
Hitching of rides on wagons, autos or street cars Ve 
Seeing historical movies —.36 
Studying schoolwork (at home) —.39 
Making collection of stamps -3 
Making things with hammer, saw, nails, etc. for fun —.40 
Belonging to school clubs (nature, literary, drawing, farm, 

citizenship, etc.) — 40 
Imagining you are an explorer or adventurer = 46 


* From D. В. Harris, “Relationships Among Play Interests and Delinquency іп 
Boys," American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 13, 1943, p. 633. 

1 A measure of the extent of relationship between two dichotomous variables— 
viz. delinquency, non-delinquency vs. "yes" or "no" on the questionnaire used to 
discover play interests. 


Table 18 


FACTORS LISTED BY YOUTH AS REASON FOR THE 
CHOICE OF MEDICINE AS A CAREER * 


STATED REASON FOR CHOICE NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
Finances finally available 30 
Association with persons other than 
father in medicine 26 
Own ability in science 22 
Father practicing medicine 19 
Work experiences related to medicine 19 
Parental pressure 17 
“Early interest" 16 
Need of making a decision 10 
Influence of a science instructor 8 
Influence of other instructors 7 
Reading medical literature 7 
Other factors 5 
No idea 5 
TOTAL 191 


—......... .. L U u u u 


* R. E. Scantlebury, “Factors Which Influence Youth to Study Medi- 
cine," Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 42, 1948, p. 172 
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Jersild and Tasch * note that there are many “wasted potentials" 
among children because opportunities have not been provided for their 
development. These deficiences in opportunity “leave lasting gaps” in 
the personality of the adult. 

‘The kinds of experiences which lead to specific interests are often 
revealed in studies of the reasons for students’ vocational choices. Table 
18 shows the stated reasons for the choice of a medical career by 191 
students selected from forty medical schools. They were asked to name 
the factor which played the dominant role in their choice. 

‘Two things immediately stand out in this table. The first is that the 
most influential factor was association with some person practicing 
medicine (items two and four). The second is that teachers apparently 
had relatively little influence in shaping this occupational interest. 


ATTITUDES, INTERESTS, AND TEACHING 


Appraisal of Present School Practices 


Schools vary greatly in the extent to which they take into account 
the attitudes and interests of their pupils. Certainly attitudes and in- 
terests are just as much a part of individual differences as abilities and 
achievements and as such deserve equal attention. But in many in- 
stances, these important aspects of learning are at best relegated to a 
position of secondary importance. Some of the questions which should 
be answered in appraising the practices in a given classroom are: 


1. How are subjects taught so as to correspond with what is known about 
children’s interests? (This implies that some appraisal of interests be 
made, ) 

2. How are interests used to facilitate learning of subject matter? 

3. То what extent does the school provide information and guidance to meet 
important interests such as vocational goals, and sex-social matters? 

4. Does the school consider as a regular function the teaching of and testing 

for interests and attitudes? 

. Are children’s interests considered in making assignments, choosing read- 

ing materials, constructing tests, and planning the curriculum? 


i 


That such questions are not given due attention is indicated by the 
findings of Jersild and Tasch, whose survey of over 2000 children's in- 
terests led them to the following conclusion: 


" A. T. Jersild and R. J. Tasch, op. cit., p. 64. 
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As the average child moves up through the grades, he seems to become 
less eager about things that distinctly belong to school and scholarliness, 
more inclined to complain, more interested in the things that go along 
with school rather than with work in the classroom. He becomes relatively 
more interested in recess periods than in class periods. He mentions play 
and sports more often. There is a greater hiatus between his wishes and 
what the school offers.!? 


Teachers who participated іп this major study of children’s interests 
were asked reasons for this "drifting away" of students with incrcas- 
ing age. The most prominent reason given by these teachers was that 
they believed students too often have a feeling of lack of achievement. 
High school students liked best those things which led to a sensc of 
personal worth through accomplishment. There is little question that 
the school has less influence upon a child's primary attitudes and in- 
terests than upon many other aspects of his life. "Гһе blame for this lack 
of influence must be shouldered, in part at least, by the school because 
of its failure to meet youths’ interests halfway. It is well known that 
youngsters in high school have an active interest in vocations, yct one 
survey of high school graduating seniors showed that 58 per cent had 
received no help in planning a vocational career after graduation and 
a like number had received no assistance in planning to mect college 
requirements.” 

A survey of children's interests in various school subjects and ас- 
tivities shows that several important areas lack appeal. Following are 
the main results: (1) By far the greatest interests were expressed toward 
so-called extracurricular activities such as athletics. (2) The subject 
matters scoring highest were reading and other forms of English usage, 
and number work. (3) Social studies were recipients of a large number 
of unfavorable comments, yet it was this area in which children desired 
more information. (4) There was a great preoccupation with people at 
all ages (even though the questionnaire used in the survey was not 
worded to encourage such responses) 2! 

A given survey of interests, unfortunately, may not have widespread 
applicability to children in general, since an appraisal of interests in 
one community or area, or at any particular time may indicate only a 
temporary or local condition. Lists of favorite books, games, hobbies 
can have but temporary usefulness, as fads and interests change from 


? A. Т. Jersild and R. J. Tasch, op. cit.. p. 41. 

» W.E. Moser, "Evaluation of a Guidance Program by Means of Student's Check List," 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 42, 1949, pp. 609-617. 

“А.Т. Jersild and R. J. Tasch, op. cit., рр. 25-40 
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one child generation to another. А few short years ago, science fiction 
was an esoteric reading interest. Today youngsters find in comic books 
and on the radio and television, such things as space patrols, inter- 
planetary travel, and ray guns. It is highly doubtful, however, that 
schools are sufficiently alert to such interests or modify activities reg- 
ularly to take account of the ever-changing interests of youngsters. 


Forces Which Change Attitudes and Interests 2° 


As earlier noted, attitudes once formed may be highly resistant to 
change. The reader may recall that attitudes are wrapped up with a 
person's feelings, needs, and self-concept. To let them go requires a 
change in self. Furthermore, attitudes are easy to maintain because a 
person sees what he wants to see, and may distort reality so as to find 
evidence to support any position he wants to hold. 

Attempts to modify attitudes will fail unless factors such as the afore- 
mentioned are taken into account. Schools often fail in changing atti- 
tudes, because their whole program is based on telling and reading. But 
telling is not teaching. Verbalism alone is not enough. Mere information 
may do little to change attitudes; in fact one investigator discovered that 
information may serve as “so much ammunition," when our dislikes are 
strong. In other words, the person may use additional information to 
support a position, to make himself more hostile. It might be said that 
in some cases, the more we think we know, the more hostile we become.”* 

The impact of a well-planned program for changing and building 
attitudes and interests by means other than "verbalism" is well illustrated 
in the following case: 


Mr. Turner, a social studies teacher, wished to develop desirable аһ 
titudes toward the problem of mental health. He believed this to be a 
significant social problem, but found that his students neither understood 
the issues involved nor did they have attitudes that would make for re- 
sponsible adult behavior in this area. Consequently he planned with his 
class а unit of study on mental health. First, the students read material 
about mental hygiene, and the problems in their local community. Next, 
they invited the head of the local Mental Hygiene Clinic in to describe its 


= For an excellent discussion of the ways in which schools can effect a change in inter- 
cultural attitudes, the reader is referred to W. Van 1 il and С. W, Denemark, % Inter- 
cultural Education,” Chapter II іп Review of Educational Research, Vol. 20, 1950, pp. 
274-286 (99 item bibliography) . р А 

? Harry. A. Grace, “| 42740 An Educational Paradox," Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, Vol. 45, 1954, pp. 432-435. 
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work, and to answer their questions. Third, they made field trips to four 
different institutions including two state mental hospitals, a woman's re- 
formatory, and a state school for the feeble minded. Finally, they prepared 
an illustrated unit describing all of their own experiences, and presented it 
to a graduate class in mental hygiene for teachers. Their enthusiasm spread 
to their community as evidenced by the fact that a state bond issue for thc 
construction of new facilities for state mental hospitals passed by an over- 
whelming majority in the area in which they lived, while it was defeated 
in other areas of the same city. Furthermore, many of the students since 
their work on this unit have decided to pursue careers in fields closely al- 
lied to mental hygiene. 


An effective program for modifying attitudes should incorporate one 
or several of the following suggestions in the learning situation. 


l. A first step is to know what students' attitudes are. Just as teachers use 
pretests for cognitive learning, so they may profitably use attitude tests or 
scales to find out how students feel about various issues. In this regard, it 
would be quite appropriate to develop tests that contained a number of 
items such as; 24 


The government should set minimum wages: 
a) for no one 
b) for women only 
с) for both men and women 


Such pretests of attitudes would give the students a preview of the im- 
portant issues of the course, would give the teacher a basis for developing 
course material, and might, if the test is given at the end as well as the 
beginning of a course, indicate the degree of attitude change that had oc- 
curred. 

2. Since attitudes are closely linked with the self-concept and with the child's 
personal identifications, attitudes are more easily changed through group 
processes. The child may readily accept values of his peer group while re 
jecting those of the teacher. Even undirected discussion of social issues 
may be effective? In an experiment with college classes, students work- 
ing in groups and doing role playing on issues such as heredity and еп 
vironment, and husband-wife relationships, showed a marked decrease in 
bias and prejudice toward the issues, while students in the more conven- 
tional lecture-discussion classes did not. 


^ Bruce R. Morris and Robert E. Will, "The Student Attitude Surv Teaching 
Aid," The School Review, Vol. 67, 1959, pp. 350-360. dut bn 

"K. M. Miller and J. B. Biggs, “Attitude Cha Through Undirected Group Discus 
sion," Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 49, 1958, pp. 224-228. 

™ Gerald S. Wieder, "Group Procedures Modifying Attitudes of Prejudice in the College 
Classroom,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 45, 1954, pp. 332-344. 
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. First hand experience is more effective than reading or telling. Delinquent 


gangs in large cities have changed their attitudes of hate and distrust of 
the police when these agents of law enforcement have taken part as rcf- 
erees and instructors in athletic programs at youth centers. 


. An appeal to feelings is necessary for change. The affective part of at- 


titudes helps to make them tenacious, and it is only by eliciting different 
feelings that change can be accomplished. Dramatic movies may bring de- 
sirable results; however, in some cases, where a strong negative attitude 
already exists the attempt may backfire by increasing the negative feeling 
rather than changing it.” In any case, there is considerable evidence that 
any vicarious experience whether in movies, television, literature, or record- 
ings may, if carefully planned, lead to a desirable change in attitudes. 


. As teachers become expert in anticipating the forces which produce at- 


titudes they may use preventive measures which alert students to propa- 
ganda by developing their critical abilities. An experiment with high school 
students in a unit in child study shows how this may be effective. One group 
of students was taught the results of studies of various kinds of discipline 
—a comparable group received no such training. Both groups were then 
subjected to a radio program favoring the "get tough" method for raising 
children. The untrained students readily succumbed to the propaganda, 
while students who had learned experimental evidence about discipline re- 
sisted the effects of propaganda.?* 

Children are more apt to accept attitudes which are the result of what they 
believe to be their own thinking—their own original ideas. Skillful leading 
of group discussion or planning for information seeking in the community 
offers opportunities for youngsters to make discoveries, which they will 
rapidly adopt. 


. Community centered schools may make the development and change of 


attitudes and interests a project shared jointly by teachers and parents. 
When the school has to buck values learned in the home or through other 
sources, the student is placed in a position of psychological conflict and he 
is more apt to retain community fostered notions than those which are 
obtained in the classroom. The school which is to have a real effect in a 
community must concern itself not only with attitudes of the child but also 


of the adult. 


Suggested Techniques for Using Interests to Facilitate Learning 


Many times teachers are faced with the problem of guiding learning 


of material which may at first glance not seem to be heavily weighted 


* William H. Allen, “Audio-Visual Communication" in Encyclopedia of Educational 


Research, Third Edition, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1960, pp. 115-137. 


AR. H. Ojemann, “Research in Planned Learning Programs and the Science of Be- 


havior,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 42, 1948, рр. 96-104. 
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with intrinsic values for the learner. The teacher must find ways of 
capturing the energy of his charges and directing it toward desirable 
school goals. The first-grade teacher who is asked to teach reading may 
have little choice in the matter. In this situation, there are certain 
psychological principles in the arousal of interests and the development 
of favorable attitudes which have been used and found successful by 
teachers and by experimentation. Suggestions for teaching using such 
psychological principles are given in the following paragraphs. 

"The student's perception of the material to be learned may be changed 
by placing it in a new or different context—one that is pleasant. An 
example of this principle is found in the reading aids devised by Dolch.” 
One of these is a word bingo game in which the child can play only by 
recognizing words necessary to complete rows and columns. Another is 
a "Vowel Lotto Game," which requires the child to know vowels and 
simple phrases in order to play. 

Material to be learned may be placed as a barrier in the path toward a 
desirable goal. The child may not be interested in reading per se but 
definitely interested in the stories and activities which the skill of rcad- 
ing will allow him to enjoy. Frequently the child is made to understand 
that he will gain approval of the teacher only when he has mastered a 
given skill such as spelling or arithmetic, which are made to become 
symbols of approval. Perhaps in terms of frequency this technique is 
most widely used. However, the use of it is based on several assumptions 
which may not be warranted. First, the teacher in this case is largely the 
mediator of needs. Second, there is an assumption that the learning ac- 
tivity will, by association with desirable goals, take on some of the 
affective elements of those goals. Actually this procedure may have the 
reverse effect. The third assumption is that the material in its own right 
is not interesting enough to be self-sustaining. Experienced teachers 
know that it is virtually impossible completely to control rewards either 
in a teacher dominated class or in a permissive one. With regard to peer 
approval, for example, pupils may find that various attention-getting 
devices such as boisterous behavior, note passing, and the like, give 
sufficient satisfaction of this need without recourse to the means estab- 
lished by the teacher. The assumption that material is not in its own 
right sufficiently interesting may in some cases be warranted. It is doubt- 
ful for instance that arithmetic as sometimes taught, has sufficient rele- 
vance to the needs and interests of children. But in this case one should 


> E. W. Dolch, The Dolch Reading Materials, Ch. ; One 
such device is illustrated in Figure 13, Chapter 12. — асығады 
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question whether it would not be better to change the whole teaching 
pattern rather than just the method of arousing interest. 

Related material of a high interest value may be inserted into the 
lesson which is being studied. This technique is based upon the assump- 
tion that attention and activity will be maintained at a higher level 
when the learning material is interspersed with vivid and colorful il- 
lustration, demonstrations, anecdotes, personal allusions, and the pupils’ 
own experiences. The following incident, related to one of the writers 
by a student, is illustrative of the way such devices may be used to 
stimulate interest. 


After the class was seated, the teacher made his appearance staggering 
under the weight of what appeared to be a large boulder. When he reached 
the front center of class he suddenly threw the large object down into the 
middle of the class. The brief period of pandemonium which ensued sub- 
sided quickly when the students saw the “boulder” float harmlessly through 
the air. It was a large piece of insulating material and the discussion which 
followed was lively and profitable. 


Describing this incident the student remarked that it was this sort of 
thing which endeared that science teacher to his students. As he put it, 
“you never knew what was going to happen next. I liked this course 
better than any I had ever taken.” The same student had subsequently 
taken a science major in college and largely attributed his choice to this 
particular high school teacher.*° 

Make the classroom atmosphere a permissive and pleasant one. Inter- 
ests abound, and attention rarely flags when youngsters are given a 
proprietary feeling about the doings of a class. Even when the values of 
what is to be learned are not immediately apparent, children may par- 
ticipate eagerly, because the friendly atmosphere and cooperative work 
helps satisfy their social needs and their need for feeling important and 
worthwhile. The following description of a high school class should 
illustrate how a pleasant yet purposeful classroom atmosphere can 
stimulate interests, 

In Mr. Eames’ high school biology class students were permitted to help 
with such things as the preparation of specimens, drawings for class use, 


“It might be well here to reemphasize a point stressed earlier, viz., that there is no 
substitute for the cardinal principle that students’ interests center around activities in 
which they have found need satisfactions. Stimulating episodes created by a teacher may 
be helpful, but these episodes alone cannot support for long materials and methods which 
fail to allow cach upil to feel important and to view the learning as worthwhile. It is 
quite possible in the case just described that for the one student who went on to a 
career in science, there were dozens of others who had no real interest in science but only 
in the “antics” of the teacher. 
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and the planning of class work. Individual projects were encouraged. One 
group of students arranged with local dentists for a dental survey of thc 
entire class. Another group took white rats, some fed good diets and others 
which were malnourished, to nearby grade schools and made talks to thc 
pupils about the effects of various kinds of foods. Class work included a 
variety of activities many of which were suggested by students. ‘There were 
debates, biology spelldowns, diet surveys, and numerous demonstrations 
made by both the teacher and students. Also there were field trips to local 
bakeries, dairies, nurseries, and the like. The classroom was a center of 
numerous activities. In a given period one might have found one group of 
students working with microscopes, another planting seeds in flats, and 
still another sitting around one of the laboratory tables talking. Mr. Eames 
traveled from group to group, giving encouragement, making suggestions, 
and asking help with something he or another student was doing. ‘The 
total effect of all this was to create an experience which students would 
never forget. Many believed this the best course they had ever had in high 
school. Needless to say interest in the work was keen, and there were rarely 
disciplinary problems. 


SUMMARY 


Attitudes and interests are learned dispositions or sets to action. They 
are highly pervasive and influence personality and personal relation- 
ships, as well as having a profound influence upon school learning. 

As do motives, interests and attitudes grow out of children’s needs. 
They find voice through children’s wishes and ideals. The influence of 
needs upon attitudes may be seen, for example, in the way children 
identify with persons such as movie stars or other romantic or adventure- 
some characters. Their identification reflects a desire for escape from the 
humdrum activities of school. Apparently much school work fails to 
capture the interest of pupils, and unfortunately the older they become, 
the less interest youngsters seem to have in what is going on in school. 

The major implication for teachers is that interests and attitudes are 
goals of teaching in their own right, and this means that teachers must 
know how attitudes are formed and can be changed, and how interests 
may be used to facilitate learning. The teacher who would change 
pupils' attitudes should: (1) give group work and group discussion, and 
provide for improved human relations in classes, (2) provide first-hand 
experiences with issues about which attitudes are formed, (3) involve 
the emotional life of the child through dramatics, stories, or episodes, 
and (4) make the school a real part of the community. 
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In a number of ways, interests may be used to facilitate learning. By 
applying the principles discussed under motivation in the previous 
chapter, the educator ought to be able to transform schooling from 
drudgery to an exciting adventure. Тһе results of experimentation and 
of experience of teachers support the greater use of the following tech- 
niques. First, material to be learned should be placed in an interesting 
and sometimes novel context. Sometimes a game will elicit increased 
interest. Secondly, material to be learned may become more attractive 
when pupils see it as a necessary step toward a goal. Finally, the learning 
situation should be one in which there is ample opportunity for active 
participation of all pupils, and an atmosphere which is friendly and 
permissive. 
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Films 


Attitudes and Health, Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 
1, Illinois. 


How to Develop Interest, Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. (11 mins.) 


QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Often there is a discrepancy between the way a person says he fecls and 
the way his behavior implies that he feels about something; in short, a 
difference between a verbal and a behavioral attitude. To what may this 
discrepancy be attributed? — l 

2. How are attitudes and interests alike? How different? 

3. What kinds of attitudes would be most resistant to change? Aside from 


10. 
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perceptual distortion, what other measures do people use to help main- 
tain their attitudes? 


. One of the criticisms of American educators is that they try to “play up” 


to children's interests; consequently, children never learn to discipline 
themselves to do something unpleasant and difficult. Analyze this criti- 
cism and comment upon its validity. 


. It has been shown that many of the attitudes of teenagers represent the 


beliefs and feelings of their age group, particularly do they reflect the 
influence of the “gangs” leaders. Many of these attitudes are in con- 
flict with established social norms, and certainly contrary to what the 
school is trying to teach. What is the origin of these attitudes? Why do 
cstablished social norms not have more influence upon young people? 


. Why does interest in school seem to decline as children grow older? Is 


this decline inevitable? If so, why; and if not, what should be done about 
it? 


- Think of one of your own attitudes that was strongly entrenched at some 


time in your life, but has now changed to a quite different point of view. 
How do you account for the change? 


. Select three of your friends and identify their strongest avocational in- 


terest. Then ask them how they happened to develop this interest, and 
the influence that seemed important in maintaining it. What do their 
explanations have in common? 


. Suppose you were teaching in a school where the dominant attitude to- 


ward English literature was one of contempt for anyone who would waste 
his time with such useless and dry material. Describe the steps you might 
take to alter this attitude. А 

Often the mass media—television, newspapers, and magazines—seem 
more effective in influencing attitudes than the school. Why? Does the 
propagandist have advantages over the school teacher in changing at- 
titudes? If so, what are these advantages? If not, why are not teachers bet- 
ter propagandists? 
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TEACHING FOR РЕКМАМЕМТ 
AND MEANINGFUL LEARNING 


IN SOME CLASSROOMS CHILDREN RUN AIMLESSLY ABOUT JUMPING FROM 
one thing to another every few minutes. Lacking guidance, they follow 
momentary whims and fleeting interests. At the other extreme children 
are glued to their seats, enthralled by the fear of teacher or of rules. At 
these extremes may be supporting educational philosophies, but both are 
blind to important principles of learning. Somewhere between these ex- 
tremes is an organization of activities mutually shared by pupil and 
teacher, which will produce optimum learning. 

Schooling is more efficient when learning is well-organized and there 
is a psychologically sound basis for materials, methods, and processes of 
instruction. So strong is the tendency to learn in an organized way that 
even when material is presented іп a disorganized or relatively meaning- 
less fashion, pupils tend to develop an organization of their own.' But 
when the child is buried under a vast array of apparently unrelated 
facts, the tendency to organize into meaningful relationships may be 
partially thwarted by the necessity of repeating those facts on examina- 
tions. In such cases, the facts thus learned are not long retained, nor do 
they seem to have much effect in changing behavior.* There is a large 


' William Brownell and Gordon Hendrickson, “How Children Learn Information Con 
cepts and Generalizations,” Chapter IV, Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I, Learning and Instruction, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1950, pp. 92-128. 

*G. M. Blair, “How Learning Theory Is Related to Curriculum Organization,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, Vol. 39, 1948, pp. 161-166. 
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body of convincing evidence which shows how poorly students retain 
information which is not related to significant problems and which has a 
low degree of perceived internal relationship. In contrast, results obtained 
with well-organized and meaningful materials may show actual gain 
rather than decrease with a passage of time.” Meaningful learning may 
suffer only slightly with a passage of time. Ability to apply principles, 
solve problems, and interpret experimental data are examples of the 
kinds of activities which are very resistant to the ravages of the forgetting 
process.* 

The principles of learning have many implications for pupils, teachers, 
and school administrators. Answers to questions about assignment mak- 
ing, problem-solving, reviewing, and many others essential to good teach- 
ing hinge upon the teacher's understanding of the principles of learning. 
‘Teachers’ activities should be arranged to fit into a coherent pattern with 
the activities of pupils. They must know when and how to give guidance, 
correct errors, introduce new materials, and take part in discussion. No 
single skill or technique will suffice for the many and often unique edu- 
cational situations in which a teacher finds himself. Rather he must be 
able to apply principles and generalizations which have wide usefulness 
in analyzing each new learning situation as it emerges. 


PROVIDING FOR MEANINGFULNESS 


One of the writers once visited a biology class in which one of the 
major activities of students was looking at slides which the instructor 
projected upon a screen in front of the class. There were about 250 slides 
representing various plants and animals and their parts, which students 
were expected to memorize. These slides were grouped into a logical 
arrangement following standard classification procedures. Later, on a 
final examination, newly prepared slides identical with the old ones were 
substituted and several students who had previously done well, did very 
poorly. An investigation of these individuals revealed that they had 
learned to associate specimens with peculiarities of the old slides such as 
cracks and other imperfections. When new slides were used, students had 
lost their cues and were unable to name the specimens. To these stu- 


* Ralph Tyler, “Some Findings from Studies in the Field of College Biology," Science 
Education, Vol. 18, 1934, pp. 133-142. 

“А.Н. Word and R. A. Davis, "Individual Differences in Retention of General Science 
Subject Matter in the Case of Three Measurable Teaching Objectives," Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, Vol. 7, 1938, pp. 24-30. 
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dents, the learning of these names had been a meaningless task to which 
they responded with a system which seemed the easiest and best to them. 
In spite of an organization of materials which seemed very logical and 
coherent to the teacher, the students learned with an organization of 
their own. The moral of this story, and a basic principle of learning, is 
that the teacher's organization is not necessarily taken over by the stu- 
dent. The teacher cannot successfully impose an organization upon 
students. Instead, the teacher should view his task as that of teaching so 
that students learn to organize facts and principles into meaningful units 
of ever-increasing scope. : 

How can such errors be avoided? In the writers’ opinion there are 
principles of learning which, if applied, will make incidents such as the 
above much less likely. The teacher must become skilled in providing for 
meaningfulness in study materials, working with students on tasks of 
optimal size and scope, and knowing the best distribution of learning 
activities. 

Understanding, ready learning, and retention are products of that 
teaching which makes material meaningful to the student. ‘Teachers often 
take for granted that material “makes sense," especially when youngsters 
give lip service to the material which is taught. That such assumptions 


М. 


Figure 20. А Child's Conception of Stonewall Jackson Riding Ahead. (From 
Howard Kingsley, The Nature and Conditions of Learning, copyright, 1946, 


by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, p. 388. Reprinted by permission of the pub- 
lisher.) 


by teachers are not always justified has been often and dramatically il- 
lustrated. For example, the drawing in Figure 20 was made by а young 
child after hearing the poem “Barbara Frietchie.” She explained to the 
teacher that it was, “Stonewall Jackson riding a head.” 
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Further illustrations are easy to obtain from the work of pupils in al- 
most any school. The reader may recall, in a previous chapter, that the 
fourteen-year-old who was asked to give the factors affecting the rates of 
auto insurance replied, “gas, oil, and kerosene.” Clearly the work on auto 
insurance which had preceded this test, as well as the question, as 
worded, were relatively meaningless to this student. When teaching is 
characterized by rote learning, meaningless memorizing, and an excessive 
emphasis upon verbalism, children will almost inevitably make errors 
such as the following: 

“The circulatory system is composed of veins, arteries, and artilleries." 

“Socrates died from an overdose of wedlock.” ° 

Тһе following well known anecdote told by William James further 
exemplifies what happens when meaningfulness is supplanted by mean- 
ingless verbalization: 

A friend of mine, visiting a school, was asked to examine a young class 

in geography. Glancing at the book she said: "Suppose you should dig a 

hole in the ground, hundreds of feet deep, how should you find it at the 

bottom—warmer or colder than on top?” None of the class replying, the 
teacher said, “I am sure they know, but I think you don't ask the question 
quite rightly. Let me try." So taking the book she asked: "In what condi- 
tion is the interior of the globe?" and received the immediate answer from 
half the class at once: “Тһе interior of the globe is in a condition of igne- 
ous fusion." 6 


* H. R. Douglass and H. F. Spitzer, "The Importance of Teaching for Understanding" 
in the Forty-Fifth Yearbook of 'The National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 
Тһе Measurement of Understanding, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946, рр. 
10-11. EN 

" William James, Talks to Teachers on Psychology and to Students on Some of Life's 


Ideals, New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1899, p. 150. 


Figure 21. Laboratory 
Experiment on Newton's 
Law of Motion. 
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'The teacher must know how to avoid such meaningless memorization. 
He will succeed in proportion as he is able to help youngsters gear ma- 
terial to their vocabulary levels; relate material to their backgrounds; 
provide activities in context, as they will be used; show relationships 
among various subjects and concepts; and provide a wide variety of сх- 
periences commensurate with the individual differences which he finds 
in the class. 

An excellent example of how modern educational practice incorporates 
meaningful activity into every step of a learning situation may be found 
in the new secondary school physics course created by the Physical 
Science Study Committee.* In this course, instead of asserting a law, 
such as Newton's law of motion, and then illustrating its applicability, 
the students reconstruct the law in laboratory experiments, in a logical 
analysis of experiments in their texts, and through observations of ex- 
periments on film. Figure 21 shows students applying a constant force 
to an object, thus allowing them to make a time-distance record motion, 
and find that changes in velocity are proportional to the time the force 
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Figure 22. Physics Textbook Illustration. (This is a drawing showing the suc- 


cessive positions at one second intervals of an accelerating body. The posi- 
tions are shown alongside a 100 centimeter scale.) 
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acts. Home study provides illustrations such as those in Figure 22 which 
give further, more precise data for analysis. Help in summarizing and 
relating ideas is then afforded in films in which a well known physicist 
demonstrates the principle or law using equipment which would be too 
expensive in time and money for the high school to provide. (Figure 23.) 

“This kind of approach combines the resources of a teacher, laboratory, 
film, and text so that they supplement one another in developing a care 

' For further details of this program see Progress Report, Educational Services Incor 


porated, Physical Science Study Committee, 164 Main St., Watertown 72, Massachusetts, 
1959. 


Figure 23. Filmed Laboratory 
Demonstration of Newton's Law 
of Motion. 


fully organized logical pattern of thought. Errors of recall that often 
accompany rote learning are minimized, and the student achieves a sense 
of personal satisfaction in real understanding. 


Meaningful Vocabulary 


Materials must be commensurate with a pupil's verbal ability. In the 
past, too little attention was paid to the vocabulary level of school texts. 
Often grade-school texts were too difficult vocabulary-wise for as much as 
two-thirds of the entire class using them.’ In 1938 when thirty textbooks 
of science were analyzed, it was found that both the technical and non- 
technical vocabularies of general science, biology, chemistry, and physics 
were too difficult for most of the pupils for whom the books were written. 
In this study, it appeared also that too many of the difficult words were 
non-scientific. In addition, the analysis revealed that too small a per- 
centage of words were defined when they first appeared, and when they 
were defined it was often only after they had already been used in previ- 
ous material.” Even today too little attention is given to the difficulty of 
words in texts. Fifteen elementary science texts, analyzed for word dif- 
ficulty proved too difficult for most of the pupils in the intermediate 
grades.!^ 

Тһе writer recently visited a fifth-grade class where children were given 
а word list including such items as: non-protocol, blandly, and syntax. It 
was apparent that many of the children did not understand these words 
even after they had found them in the dictionary. 

T L. Thorndike, "Improving the Ability to Read," Teachers College Record, Vol. 36, 
oF % нд Investigations of Vocabulary іп Textbooks of Science for Secondary 


Schools, Boston, Ginn and Company, 1938 4 2 
" G. С. Mallison, H. E. Sturm, and R. E. Patton, “Тһе Reading Difficulty of Textbooks 
in Elementary Science ," Elementary School Journal, Vol. 51, 1951, pp. 460-463 
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Research has made available to teachers and pupils, methods and ma- 
terials for increasing the meaningfulness of vocabulary used in schools. 
Analysis of millions of words which children have used in writing and 
speaking have given educators several word books, basic vocabularies, and 
dictionaries written in children's terms. Such sources as Thorndike's list 
of 30,000 words," The Buckingham-Dolch Combined Word List, the 
Rinsland List, the Dolch Basic Sight Vocabulary, and the Thorn- 
dike Century Junior Dictionary ^ should be available as a part of the 
school's professional library. 

There are several books on the use of language for effective written 
communication." These sources may be helpful to teachers in showing 
means of avoiding ambiguity and verbosity in writing. Besides being able 
to appraise the difficulty of style and vocabulary of textual material, 
teachers should become apt at direct and clear composition. Examina- 
tions, syllabi, and outlines are all too often vague or poorly written. 

An attempt to appraise the difficulty of vocabulary has been made 
through the application of readability formulae." Lorge has indicated 
that "factors influencing readability are numerous, and many subtle 
factors have not been accounted for. However, experimental evidence 
supports the following important elements as determiners of readability: 
(1) measure of vocabulary such as percentage of different words or word 
difficulty, (2) sentence form such as length of sentence, number of 
clauses, etc., (3) appraisal of human interest by determining personal 
pronouns or vivid words used." 18 


“E. L. Thomdike and Irving Lorge, The Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words, 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944. 
В. R. Buckingham and E. W. Dolch, A Combined Word List, Boston, Ginn and 

Company, 1936. 

"Н, D. Rinsland, A Basic Vocabulary of Elementary School Children, New York, Тһе 
Macmillan exa 1945. 

„ЧЕ. W. Dolch, A Manual for Remedial Reading, Second Edition, Champaign, Illinois, 
"The Garrard Press, 1945, p. 438. 

" E. L. Thorndike, Thorndike Century Junior Dictionary, Chicago, Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1942, ; 
d example see R. Flesch, The Way to Write, New York, Harper and Brothers, 

" See Edgar Dale and J. S. Chall, “A Formula for Predicting Readability,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, Vol. 27, January 21 and February 18, 1948, рр. 11-20 and 37-54; 
Rudolf Flesch, “Marks of a Readable Style,” Teachers College Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 897, New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943; and E. W. Dolch, 
Problems in Reading, Champaign, Illinois, Тһе Garrard Press, 1948, Chapter ХХІ, as 
e of readability formulae applicable for appraising reading difficulty of text- 


hi> irving Lorge, “Predicting Readability,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 45, 1944, pP 
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Experiential Background of Students 


То be most meaningful, school work should be related to pupils’ back- 
grounds. Children cannot do real thinking on the basis of abstractions 
alone. "As long as words refer to objects or situations at some time 
present to the senses, the meaning is simple and sure. What causes the 
difficulty is that the higher-order abstractions go farther and farther from 
realities or concrete experiences." 1° Often teachers rely upon words to 
take the place of concrete experience, but concepts and real understand- 
ing are not formed in this way. The following definition taken from a 
high school geometry text will illustrate how youngsters may fail to under- 
stand ideas which are not based upon concrete experience: 


“The word area conveys the idea of space on a plane surface.” 


Not one of these words is above Thorndike’s most common 4000 words 
in the English language, and yet the above definition can have little 
meaning to many high school readers because the idea is not rooted in 
any concrete experience which students have had in dealing with агеа.2° 
Apropos is John Dewey's comment: “Ву rolling an object the child 
makes its roundness appreciable; by bouncing it he singles out its elastic- 
ity; by throwing it he makes weight its conspicuous distinctive factor." 2! 

A student in one of the writer's classes in educational psychology while 
doing his practice teaching used a number of sailboat problems in his 
class in physics. He was discouraged by the poor results, but was quick 
to realize, in class discussion, that the prairies of Illinois offer little op- 
portunity for experience with sailboats. 

Following are some suggestions for making material meaningful by 
gearing it to pupils’ experiences: (1) appraise the student's experiences, 
(2) find problems in the student's immediate environment and help him 
find solutions to these problems, (3) whenever feasible provide kines- 
thetic training along with the material presented, (4) use pictorial il- 
lustrations, models, or examples frequently. 
. " Madeline Semmelmeyer, “Extensional Methods in Dealing with Abstractions in Read- 
ing," Elementary School Journal, Vol. 50, 1949, p. 28. 

> Ibid., pp. 30-31. 


" John Dewey, How We Think, Boston, D. C. Heath, 1910, p. 112. 
= Semmelmeyer, op. cit, p. 35. 
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Variety of Classroom Experiences 


Students should engage in a variety of experiences to increase the 
depth of meaning of important concepts. Today's schools probably de- 
pend far too much upon reading as a data gathering technique. Тһе 
clever teacher should be able to devise many activities which will give 
concrete experiences instead of verbal abstractions. In one recent teach- 
ing experiment ? in a general science class in junior high school, it was 
shown that ideas about atomic energy and nuclear physics can be suc- 
cessfully taught with models and demonstrations. In this teaching experi- 
ment small building blocks, labeled with appropriate chemical symbols, 
were used to explain molecular structure. To illustrate the atomic ex- 
plosion, a number of mouse traps, loaded with corks were placed in a 
screen enclosure. Then by throwing in one cork, one trap was sprung, 
hurling its cork to another. This went on until nearly all the traps were 
set off. This kind of visual analogy, for beginning students, invests school 
activity with vivid meaningfulness which cannot be achieved solely 
through the verbal presentation of ideas. Furthermore, the motivation 
which is likely to occur through such demonstrations is much better than 
Зе Бу а lecture, ог even а discussion, where the only tools are 
words. 


REDUCING INTERFERENCE FOR BETTER RETENTION 


Anything that aids learning should improve retention. Conversely, any- 
thing that leads to confusion or interference among learned materials 
decreases the speed and efficiency of learning, and accelerates forgetting. 
When material is forgotten, it means that cither in the process of learn- 
ing itself, or in previous or subsequent learnings, there have been inter- 
ferences of some kind. These interferences may exist in the nature of the 
material itself, in the motive-emotional conditions of the learner at the 
time of learning or recall, or in the nature of the intellect or organic con- 
dition of the learner. The various kinds of interference that cause for- 
getting will now be discussed. These inhibitions or interferences will be 
followed with suggestions for increasing retention by overcoming their 
negative effects. 


' «al | У. Farrell and J. R. Wailes, “Multi-Sensory Approach to Science in the Elementary 
School,” Elementary School Journal, Vol 52, 1952, pp. 271-276 
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1. Retroactive Inhibition 


When anything is learned, the test for or use of that learning usually 
occurs after the passage of some time. In the intervening period, many 
other things are learned. These interpolated learnings interfere with the 
memory of the original material, and this interference is known as retro- 
active inhibition. Everyone has had the experience of learning the names 
of a group of people, as in a classroom, only to find that he has forgotten 
many of the names when, in an intervening period, he learns the names 
of a new group. Likewise, many people have had the experience of learn- 
ing to spell a list of words which later are partially forgotten because in 
the meantime several new lists have been learned. Obviously the effects 
of retroactive inhibition will be greatest when there is a large amount of 
confusability between things that have been learned, and will be mini- 
mized when original materials are “overlearned,” and when both original 
and later learnings are meaningful. A very convincing experiment that 
shows the existence of retroactive inhibition was conducted with college 
students. One group of students was given a list of nonsense syllables to 
learn, and then immediately went to bed. Another group learned the 
same list of syllables, but followed it with their ordinary routine activities 
for the next eight hours. When retested on the list, the group which slept 
after learning remembered more than did the group which had been 
active and awake.?* 


2. Proactive Inhibition 


Another kind of interference, and perhaps a more important one for 
meaningful learning is proactive inhibition. Many times when something 
new is learned, it competes with older learnings, so that when the new 
learning is required, it is distorted by what had gone before. Illustrative 
is an experiment in which students were given passages on Buddhism to 
tead. Later tests revealed that the memory of Buddhism had been dis- 
torted in a predicted direction because of previous knowledge of Chris- 
tianity. In speaking of this kind of interference, Ausubel,” who con- 
ducted the experiment just cited, concludes that conceptualization in- 


“J. С. Jenkins and К. М. Dallenbach, “Oblivescence During Sleep and Waking,” 
American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 35, 1924, pp. 605-612. | > : 

? David P. Ausubel and Elias Blake, Jr, “Proactive Inhibition in the Forgetting .of 
Meaningful School Material," Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 52, December, 1958, 
pp. 145-149. 
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volves the building of subsumption systems, systems for categorizing 
newly learned materials, and systems that serve as "storage mechanisms" 
for our memory. When new materials are not easily assimilated into al- 
ready existing subsumption systems, or when there is a likely confusability 
of elements due to undiscriminated similarities, the amount of proactive 
inhibition tends to be great. Reduction of this kind of interference should 
be possible when teachers make sure to point out easily confused ele- 
ments, and see that the category systems and concepts of children are 
well founded in meaningful experience. 


3. Motivational and Emotional Interference 


In a number of ways, the motivational conditions at the time of learn- 
ing can either facilitate or interfere with its success. These conditions 
were discussed in Chapter 7. In a similar way emotion and motivation 
can interfere with retention. Painful experiences are intentionally for- 
gotten or repressed. High anxiety at the time an individual attempts to 
recall something he has learned also blocks remembering. АП teachers 
have worked with students whose excessive worry at the time of an 
examination caused a poor performance. Methods designed to reduce 
anxiety at the time of examinations have shown significant gains in re- 
tention. In one such experiment, students, given the opportunity to 
defend and explain their answers to objective test items by writing their 
comments on the back of their answer sheets, made significantly higher 
scores than students who did not have this opportunity, even when the 
written comments were given no weight in scoring the test papers.” 
Moreover, it has been demonstrated that when an instructor deliberately 
creates an atmosphere filled with tension by such remarks as: "Do not 
raise your hand or attempt to ask any questions once this test has be- 
gun”; or, “Cheaters will be automatically expelled from the room,” stu- 
dents get lower test scores than when the instructor is more pleasant 
and relaxed.” 

Another more subtle motivational influence that serves as an inter- 
ference to correct recall is the distortion that occurs when a person ге 
ports events in which he was personally involved. Frequently, these 
events are cast in such a way that the individual's own ego is enhanced. 


* W. |. McKeachie, D. Pollie, and J. Speisman, “Relieving Anxiety in Classroom Ex 
amination,’ Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 50, 1955, pp. 93-98. 

= W. J. McKeachic, "Students, Groups and Teaching Methods," American Psychologist, 
Vol. 13, 1958, рр. 580-584. 
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This distortion is not to be thought of as lying, but as a normal change 
in memory when a story gets told a number of times. 

In all cases where the interference with retention is a product of emo- 
tional stress a change in the classroom atmosphere designed to promote 
greater self-confidence ought to result in improved work. 


4. Other Conditions 


There are several other conditions that may lead to interference in 
retention. Included are the physical condition of the individual at the 
time of recall, organic defects of the neural makeup (e.g., certain forms 
of brain damage interfere with both learning and retention), and normal 
distortion that results from man's tendency to organize his perceptions 
and his memories into units having good and stable form. 

As already pointed out in the first section of this chapter, the teacher 
produces the best defense against forgetting when the material to be 
learned is well-organized and meaningful Other measures that are 
effective in promoting permanent learning will now be discussed. 


Working on Units of Optimal Size and Scope 


АП subject matter, even in a core curriculum, contains elements of 
various size and complexity. In reading, for example, there are letters, 
groups of letters which form certain sounds, words, groups of words, 
sentences, paragraphs, chapters, and so on. In biology there are cells, 
tissues, systems, members, and organisms, and organisms are grouped 
into such categories as species, orders, and phyla. In what sequence and 
in what sized units should this material be learned? Often considerations 
of this kind are treated as “whole versus part learning,” ** and the general 
answer by most authorities is that whole learning is frequently superior 
to part learning. The phrase whole or part learning, however, is some- 
what of a misnomer, for in practice, there are rarely parts of anything 
which are learned which are not “wholes” in their own right. Іп memoriz- 
ing poetry, for example, the pupil might learn a stanza at a time or the 
whole poem, In this case, the pupil is not making a choice between whole 
or part learning but between two wholes of different size. A tennis in- 
structor who gives concentrated work on the serve is not instructing by a 


"Бог a discussion of the “Whole-part” learning controversy sce J. ^. McGeoch and 
A. L. Irion, The Psychology of Human Learning, New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 
1952. ' 
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part method, but has chosen a unit smaller than the total game—a sub- 
whole. 

'The key principle in choosing units of various sizes for instructional 
purposes must be based upon the meaningfulness of the units which are 
to be learned. The learner must be able to see how units fit into a larger, 
more inclusive whole. Since smaller units will always have to be welded 
into larger ones eventually, a general principle might be to usc the 
largest whole which the child's developmental level will permit. But the 
teacher must not become so enamoured of the “whole method" that he 
loses sight of the importance of various sub-units and skills. When large 
units are undertaken, such as a whole game, or a whole chapter in physics, 
special attention to, and additional guidance in, difficult parts should be 
given concurrently with the larger unit.2° Likewise in elementary reading, 
teachers should not lose sight of the necessity for developing skills in 
word-attack, in order to develop better and speedier readers. 

The size of units to be learned has special implications in the field of 
motor learning and physical education. Many games and manual tasks 
may be quite novel to an individual. Furthermore, new activities can be 
very fatiguing due to the involvement of little-used muscle groups. Often 
there is little relation between various parts of a game. Thus in baseball, 
there is only a slight relation between batting and catching, and either 
may be practiced as a meaningful whole. On the other hand, long con- 
tinued practice on specific parts of the game may fail to capture interest. 
In such learnings (baseball, football, and basketball, for example) the 
best approach seems to be an orientation and beginning trials with the 
game as a whole and then a breakdown into meaningful sub-wholes. ‘This 
practice should not exclude continuing use of the sub-wholes in actual 
game conditions.*” 

There is no clear-cut superiority for either whole or part learning when 
closely knit motor units or skills are learned. For instance, in juggling, 
there is little apparent difference in eventual skill when the person starts 
with two balls and works up to more, or begins initially with three or 
more balls.” н 


m S. Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
> For a more complete discussion of "mana "tice" : аф 

! 4 Я gement of practice" in motor learning se 

C. E. Ragsdale, "How Children Learn the Motor Ty of Activities," Chapter 3 in Forty- 
Ninth Yearbook of the National Socicty for the Study of Education, Part 1, Learning and 
Instruction, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950 
"С. С. Knapp and W. R. Dixon, "Learning to Juggle: П. A Study of Whole and Part 


Methods,” Research Quarterly of the American Association for Health and Recreation, 
Vol. 23, 1952, рр 398-401. 
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Criteria which might serve to determine operating principles for 
teachers are: 


1. First consideration should be given to the development level of the in- 
dividual learner. Units which are clear to the teacher may be entirely too 
broad for the learner. Frequent quizzes, discussions, and interviews can 
serve as check points of understanding and help pace the speed and scope 
of the material. 

. The meaningfulness of units to be learned should be weighed against the 
contexts in which such units of learning are to be used. Units artificially 
or arbitrarily set up such as a unit on the throwing motions in baseball, 
bowling, and football passing, could be ridiculous. A unit in history on 
world rulers, if studied in isolation from the events which transpired dur- 
ing their rules might be just as ridiculous. 

3. The gross size of the whole to be learned must be within reason. Blind 
application of the principle of whole learning to all types of material would 
find teachers having students learn such things as the multiplication tables 
as a whole. 

4. Тһе pupil's own grasp of units to be learned should be given some consider- 
ation. Some self-selection on the part of pupils will give clues and direc- 
tion to the teacher's plans for material to be covered. 


N 


Distributing Learning Activities 


Even when learning is made meaningful, and material is presented or 
studied in the form of comprehensible elements, problems, or units, there 
still remains the question of spacing and pacing the activity. Learning 
efficiency varies with the length of study ог practice periods and with the 
spacing of such periods, and with the rapidity with which material is 
presented.” Theoretically for some types of material more profit will be 
gained from four twenty-minute periods of study than from one cighty- 
minute period, Distribution of practice has long been regarded as superior 
to massed practice (or cramming). There is much evidence to support 
this general principle. In everything from rote tasks such as learning of 
nonsense syllables 2 to more complex work such as studying technical 
materials, а spacing of relatively short practice periods has proven 
superior to long periods of study—to periods which are jammed together. 


= J. A. McGeoch and A. L. Irion, op. cit, рр. 138-193. —— 248 
е Е І. Hos land, "Experimental Studies in Rote Learning Theory: HI. Distribution of 


Practice with Varying Speeds of Syllable Presentation,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 


1938, Vol. 23, pp. 172-190. ^ ! 
* S. D. McAustin, “A Study in Logical Memory, American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 


32, 1921, pp. 370-403. 
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However, teachers may err in either direction. One investigator found 
that two-minute practice periods (in hand-eye coordination) were su- 
perior to either a one-minute or four-minute period practice group. ‘The 
four-minute group was poorest of the three.*° 

Because of the dearth of well-designed experimentation in the class- 
room it is not possible at this time to determine the optimal temporal 
distribution of practice in a given school subject. The problem is allevi- 
ated when there is a good deal of student-teacher planning. When the 
organization is one of а subject-centered approach the distribution of 
activities is determined almost entirely by the teacher. When student 
and teacher work together in defining tasks and setting about to solve 
problems, the spacing of activities becomes a much less important issue. 

However, there are some general principles which will give guidance 
in appropriate spacing of school activities. The variables which should be 
considered in determining the distribution of study and work activities 
are: 


1. Monotony, boredom, and fatigue result more quickly, especially іп rote 
learning, than is generally realized. Such factors are obviously deleterious 
to learning. A college student was able to type errorless speed drills of one- 
minute duration with an average speed of over fifty words per minute, but 
when periods of two minutes were tried speed dropped to about forty-two 
words per minute, and when five-minute periods were used, it was no 
longer possible to maintain errorless work." 

2. Another variable is the retroactive inhibition which results from inter- 
ference between various parts of a given material or activity. This type of 
interference increases with the length of the material, the similarity of 
parts of the material, and the extent to which practice is massed. When 
there is a good deal of similarity іп materials, such as words in forcign 
language study, practice periods should be short and more widely spaced. 

3. The type of material to be learned is another factor. Difficult memorization 
and complex perceptual motor learning requires short, frequent (more 
than once a week) practice periods, while well-integrated and interesting 
material such as problem-solving may be studied or practiced for longer 
periods without a decrement in motivation or efficiency. 

4. Since motivation is a key to performance and learning, self-pacing by the 
learner seems called for. Predetermined schedules imposed upon the eager 
student in an effort to make learning more efficient may serve just the re- 
verse purpose by killing interest and initiative. Pupils who work at mean- 

va. Eae үй? and Rest Periods іп Motor Learning,” Journal of Psychology, 


" Howard Kingsley, The Nature and Condit lew Y р Hall, 
Inc., 1946, pp. 246-249 onditions of Learning, New York, Prentice 
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ingful tasks matched with their interests and needs may work arduously 
and for long periods without any apparent detrimental effects. 


CONCEPTUAL LEARNING * 


By responding to various objects as both similar and different, the 
individual is able to organize his environment into meaningful categories. 
For example, the reader by now has formed a concept about learning. He 
knows that acquisition of skill, changes in attitudes, and alterations in 
verbal responses all represent learning. He also knows that changes in 
behavior resulting from fatigue or organic change do not fall in the cate- 
gory or concept. Thus he has a concept of learning. Without the ability 
to form concepts, one would have to face each new situation afresh. Con- 
cepts enable the person to generalize, discriminate, and label things 
appropriately so he can communicate with others. 

Children learn concepts best when they are given a wide range of ex- 
periences with the objects and situations that their developing vocabulary 
expresses. As already noted in the first section of this chapter, it is pos- 
sible to play with words without really forming an adequate or correct 
concept of the things those words represent. A student in one of the 
writer’s classes when asked how to determine the volume of a cube 
replied that she remembered you multiplied all the sides together. She 
proceeded to multiply each of the eight edges of the cube in order to ob- 
tain an answer. On another occasion, college students were asked by the 
writer to estimate the diameter of the moon. Their answers ranged from 
one mile to ten billion light years, and subsequently questioning те- 
vealed that many had only a vague notion of the meaning of diameter. 

Modern teachers are sensitive to the inadequacy of sheer verbalism, 
and the rote application of teacher given rules. They plan activities that 
allow for a real understanding of what is being learned. Refer to Figure 
24 to sce how an arithmetic teacher makes concepts of fractions under- 
standable. 

Before coming to school, children have developed concepts such as 
roundness and magnitude, and are beginning to grasp the concept of 
time. However, social concepts such as honesty and courage are probably 

= Exce ' i ill be in David H. Russell, “Con: 
a. r mh head ration Thind Edition. The Macmillan Company, 
1960, pp. 323-333; and іп William H. Burton, Roland В. Kimball, and Richard L. Wing, 


Education for Effective Thinking, New York, Appleton-Century Crofts, Inc., 1960, pp. 
162-164 


Figure 24. Studying Fractions with Concrete Objects. 


not well-developed before the average child is in the sixth or seventh 
gtade.™* Conceptualization is not an all or none proposition, but a gradual 
attainment with experience. A five-year-old who has a good concept of the 
size of objects in his immediate environment will have little notion of the 
size of sections of the earth. In one instance when a kindergarten teacher 
told her class that the ocean was bigger than the whole city in which 
they lived, the children laughed, thinking that it was a joke. 

The notion that concepts increase in richness or depth of meaning 
with experience has serious implications for teaching. As it is now, 
schooling is often organized into a series of rather discrete areas—a 
horizontal organization. In the grades, children learn world geography, 
and in many cases this is a terminal point for such study. Geographical 
concepts which one would expect to increase in meaningfulness with an 
increase in age may actually decrease, so that sixth graders sometimes 
have a better grasp of certain geographical concepts than do college 


^" W. Edgar Vinacke, “The Investigation of Concept Formation," Psychological Bulle 
tín, Vol. 48, 1951, pp. 1-31. 
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students.*? There are probably several reasons why certain concepts fail 
to acquire further meaning with the passage of time. For one thing the 
number of concepts which children are expected to learn in school may 
be too large.'? Another is that concepts are often assumed to have been 
learned when the child can do no more than define words. But as 
Brownell has indicated, concepts are far more than words or "arbitrary 
associations." Most important as an explanation of the failure in concept 
formation is that teachers have not helped provide a vertical organization 
which is the natural way in which concepts develop. Instead of teaching 
fractions once and never again referring to this concept, schools should 
follow through by creating problems which make usc of fractions in a 
wide range and types of situations. In this sense, every teacher, both at 
clementary and high school levels, should be an arithmetic teacher when 
the need arises to use arithmetical concepts. 

Тһе evidence on how concepts are learned bears directly upon teach- 
ing. In fact, the level of conceptualization depends more upon education 
and experience than upon intelligence. The level of a concept for a given 
child will be in proportion to the number and kinds of experiences which 
the child has had with the concept. For example, a child's concept of 
honesty can grow only as he sees honest behavior in a number of different 
kinds of situations. Indeed, a child's behavior must be specific to a 
situation until such abstractions are formed. A child may be honest in 
one situation and dishonest in another." He has not yet learned the 
concept of honesty, nor a self-concept which allows discriminations and 
gencralizations. Clearly a teacher cannot expect consistent behavior until 
maturing concepts make such behavior possible. Behavior will become 
consistent more rapidly when teachers offer many opportunities for hon- 
est behavior, allow pupils to make and correct their own errors, and 
relate one situation to another. 

The following experiment ** of a psychologist with his son, later re- 
peated with a larger group, illustrates some of the principles of concept 
formation and the teaching of concepts. The psychologist asked his son 
the meaning of the word opposite. He refused to accept the boy's nega- 


» E. W. Dolch, Studies on Depth of Meaning in Geographical Concepts, Unpublished 
Data, University of Illinois, 1951. 


* Brownell and Hendrickson, op. cit., p. 105. ' , s 4 
* Hugh Hartshorne and M. i May, Studies in Deceit, New York, The Macmillan 


Company, 1928. A 
“K M. Dallenbach, “А Note on the Immediacy of Understanding a. Relation," Psy- 


chologische Forschung, Vol. 7, 1926, pp. 268-269. әді Ф | 
"d Колега Ë M. Dallenbach. "Learning the Relation of Opposition," American 


Journal of Psychology, Vol. 41, 1929, pp. 432-441. 
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tive response and asked him to name the opposite of “good” and “big. 
For these the son replied “boy” and "man." These were called wrong, 
and the boy was given the correct answers, and then asked the opposite 
of “black,” “long,” and “fat.” The boy immediately knew the correct 
answers. 

In teaching concepts, teachers should realize that, in the main, there is 
required a reorganization of already existing ideas and experiences. As 
concepts begin to emerge there should be practice with them in a number 
of different situations. In this stage, teachers should not be disturbed by 
errors, as these are inevitable, and may be quite helpful in bringing about 
clearer discriminations. Finally, teachers should make sure that concepts 
thus achieved are then welded into larger and more functional units. 
There is no terminal point in this process! Teaching which gives children 
the attitude that there is such a final point, certainly must interfere with 
the depth of meaning which should later be acquired. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING 


In a rapidly changing world, it becomes imperative that people de- 
velop the capacity to adapt to new situations, to make discriminations, 
think critically and creatively, and make sound judgments. Тһе day-to- 
day ability to recognize and solve practical problems as well as the con- 
cern with and ability to handle intellectual problems has become a major 
goal of schooling. 

An important consideration for teachers is how children learn to recog- 
nize and to solve problems as well as how teaching activities can be 
organized to elicit problem-solving behavior, Problem-solving skill is not 
learned incidentally as children go through the motions of finding an- 
swers to the teacher's questions nor it is learned by watching the teacher 
or other students solve problems. In fact the notion of problem-solving 
activity as memorized steps, as is apt to occur under these conditions, 
may actually militate against the learning of problem-solving. On the 
other hand, problem-solving which is accompanied by examples and ex- 
planations, which is marked by active participation of pupils, and which 
stresses an understanding of method, will be likely not only to last, but 
also to become functional. One noted experiment in problem-solving 
compared groups of students who had learned to solve problems by two 
different methods. Students in one group memorized the solution to a 
problem which required the moving of lines to make a new geometrical 
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shape. A second group spent the same amount of time as the first in 
working on several such problems, the solutions to which were explained. 
Retests of both groups on similar problems showed a decided superiority 
for the second group which really understood the nature of the prob- 
lems.** In commenting about this and like experiments, the investigator 
wrote: "Pupils should learn to learn—that is the best the school can do 
for them. They should not merely learn to memorize—they should learn 
to learn by understanding.” 49 


What Is the Case for Stressing Problem-Solving? 


The following paragraph, written for mathematics teachers is of such 
gencral value that it is presented here: 


If life were of such a constant nature that there were only a few chores 
to do and they were done over and over in exactly the same way, the case 
for knowing how to solve problems would not be so compelling. All one 
would have to do would be to learn how to do the few jobs at the outset.46 


It is quite clear that the purposes of schooling go beyond the learning of 
unvarying routines and details which may characterize training in specific 
jobs. Furthermore, solutions to school problems may be of little value to 
pupils who will likely face much different problems after they leave 
school, In short, it is not so much the solution of the problems which is 
important but the learning of ways to deal with a wide variety of prob- 
lems which is crucial. There is much evidence in and out of school to 
show that few persons ever learn to handle their problems very effec- 
tively and rationally. Instead it is much more common to find persons 
facing problems by rote memorization of rules or by affective impulse. In 
one study only 32 per cent of a group of college students, all of whom 
had studied high school geometry, showed any insight in solving geo- 
metrical problems. The rest relied upon habit. Out of 285 test situations, 
responses of the “oh I see” type occurred only seventeen times.“ Again 
college students in one of the writer's classes, asked to find the square 
root of six digit numbers, attempted to obtain the answer by form (long 


“ George Katona, Organizing and Memorizing, New York, Columbia University Press, 
1940, pp. 82-85. 

* Ibid., p. 260. 1 f m 

“K. B. Henderson and К. E. Pingry, "Problem Solving in Mathematics in Twenty- 
First Yearbook, National Council of "Teachers of Mathematics, The Learning of Mathe- 
matics, Its Theory and Practice, Washington, D.C., 1953, > 233. ке ; 

* L. K. Henry, "The Role of Insight in the Analytical Thinking of Adolescents, Uni- 
versity of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. 9, No. 5, 1934, pp. 65-102. 
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since forgotten) instead of attacking the problem by the methods of 
logical thinking *° or even by trial and error. 

Тһе failure of many people to make a direct and straightforward attack 
upon problems is reflected in difficulties of adjustment, poor judgment, 
and inability to make decisions. Writers * in the field of counseling list 
decision making as one of the common areas of adjustment problems. 
Little help comes to such people from rules, bromides, and cliches in 
newspapers and popular books on adjustment. There is no substitute for 
actual experience in solving problems, facing difficulties, making crrors, 
and finally discovering a solution which leads to action. The case for 
learning to solve problems has been well-summarized by Kingsley," who 
writes: “А good problem is a good motive for learning. Secondly it is con- 
ducive to the building up of confidence in one's ability to work things 
out for himself. This has definite value for the individual's mental hcalth, 
for one of the first principles of mental hygiene is that difficulties should 
be regarded as problems to be solved rather than as emergencies to be 
evaded." 


The Nature of the Problem-Solving Process °' 


A description of the problem-solving process is little more than a 
reformulation of the learning process. However, there are differences in 
emphases. Every situation in which a student has a need and a goal, with 
a barrier between, leads to some kind of learning. A youngster may have 
a paper route which covers several blocks. One of his problems is to 
determine the most economical way to cover the territory. In connection 
with this problem, a good deal of learning can occur. He might continue 
in a haphazard manner, or he might ask someone to solve the problem 
for him. In each of these cases he had learned something, viz., habits of 
avoiding such issues or of being dependent upon others. But he has not 
solved the problem until he has recognized it as a problem, turned 
energy toward it, arrived at a judgment, and checked his final decision. 


“А few students, for example, went from the known to the unknown. They started with 
144 or 625, per asas: and attempted to figure out how the known square roots of 12 
and 25 were obtained. 

“Е.Р. Robinson, Principles and Procedures in Student Counseling, New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. 

= Howard Kingsley, op. cit., p. 379. 

= For detailed accounts of the ychological nature of problem-solving see D. M. John- 
son, А Modern Account of Problem Solving," Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 41, 1944, рр. 
201-229, 1 69 titles; Karl Duncker, “On Problem Soly ing," Psychological Monographs, No. 
270, 1945; and Carl P. Duncan, "Recent Research on Human Problem Solving," Psy 
chological Bulletin, Vol. 56, 1959, pp. 397-429. 
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Various writers have outlined the steps in problem-solving, and though 
there is not a complete agreement among them, there are elements which 
ате common in their descriptions. First, there is a motive or identification 
or recognition phase, in which the student sees that he is faced with a 
problem and has a desire to do something about it. Secondly, there is 
generally a planning phase in which the person considers several avenues 
of attack upon the problem. Often this consists in the formation of 
hypotheses which are later accepted or rejected. The third, or work 
phase, consists of testing hypotheses, collecting relevant materials, talk- 
ing to others about the problem, etc. Finally, there is an evaluative, 
action phase in which the student appraises his solution or ideas, and 
takes action as a result. The process does not always follow a neat se- 
quence, and it is quite possible that students will be working upon several 
fcatures of a total problem at once. In fact, undue emphasis upon form 
may blind students to the necessity for critical appraisal of all steps in 
the process as they go along. 

Problem-solving is a circular process in that facing important issues 
inevitably leads to further questions. This is especially true when groups 
as well as individuals work at problems. Various class members should 
be encouraged to investigate ramifications of questions which individuals 
raise. As Thorndike notes: “The school is as much concerned with creat- 
ing problems as it is with solving them.” 52 


How Do Problems Arise? 


A practical question for teachers is where and how problems arise in 
teaching. A first and obvious source is from the teacher, and texts or 
other reading materials. From the teacher's viewpoint, such problems 
may be very important. But there is serious doubt that such problems are 
always real problems or at least significant ones to the student. Further- 
more, if the scope of problem-solving activity includes no more than 
these “set” problems, important steps in the process, namely, recognition 
and identification of problems are left out. Some problems suggested by 
the teacher and texts may provide excellent guidance and be a real 
challenge, but pupils also need activities which cause them to derive 
problems of their own. 

Some of the less obvious but important ways in which problems 


“R. L. Thomdike, “How Children Learn the Principles and Techniques of Problem 
Solving” in Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I, Learning and Instruction, University of Chicago Press, 1950, p. 194. 
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germinate are through group discussion, trips outside the school, critical 
self-appraisal, use of a wide variety of class materials, and use of unique 
equipment. In all these activities there is the underlying assumption of 
existing needs and interests which can be directed toward awareness 
of problems and their solution, and that the classroom is the place for 
this kind of activity. 

Suggestions for helping students develop problems which are intercst- 
ing and at the same time profitable have been made by experienced 
teachers in a class of one of the writers. ‘These teachers suggested: 


1. Ask each student to write a list of problems which are of interest 20 him 
or which represent needs for him. 
2. Have students keep records of difficult words, controversial points, and 
the like. 
3. Provide a rich supply of resource material. One teacher instead of getting 
fifty copies of the same text ordered fifty different books for study. 
4. Use reading interest tests, and provide reading material in the direction of 
students’ interests. 
5. Have students score their own quizzes, correct their own written work, and 
discuss each other’s papers. 
. Allow students to participate in making their own assignments. 
. Group students within the class on the basis of common interests and 
problems. 
8. Encourage students to draw problems from the community such as road 
repair, drainage, police system, and traffic control. 


м е 


Selection of Problems 


When an individual child or a group of pupils develop a number of 
questions or problems, they must have some guidance in selecting those 
most appropriate and valuable for further study. 

Each class and each student with the help of the teacher should 
develop criteria for determining the problems most appropriate for 
study. In some cases teachers may be unwilling to relinquish this job 
which they consider their most important prerogative. Other teachers 
may delegate the whole job to the class leaving pupils without necessary 
guidance. In either case, children are not learning the important skill of 
identifying and recognizing important problems in their environment. 

Although various class situations are unique, there are several cri- 
teria for sclection of problems which the teacher should have avail- 
able. The following are questions which might be asked: Is this the 
most pressing and important problem at this time? Will solving this 
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problem be profitable and important in developing further learnings? 
Will there be access to necessary sources of material? Could this prob- 
lem be more appropriately handled in another class or course? How will 
solution of this problem benefit the group as a whole? 


Collecting and Using Relevant Materials 


Students cannot be expected to solve problems without knowing how 
to find and use appropriate resources. That students are not generally 
well-trained in this respect is well documented. It should be noted that 
"even good students do not know how to find and use source material. 
Some graduating seniors in college have rarely used any other library 
resource than the reserve desk where one merely has to ask for the 
book." 55 

When teachers enrolled in graduate work were given a hypothetical 
classroom problem dealing with motivation and interests and asked to 
show how they would go about solving it, not one of 231 graduate 
students suggested the use of bibliographic materials as resources which 
would aid in solution of the problem." Wiles found in working with a 
group in college that neither undergraduates nor graduate students had 
obtained skills in fact collecting. He says, “The chief weakness revealed 
by the examination was the inability of students to locate reference 
material in the library.” This “glaring deficiency” exists, Wiles notes, in 
spite of the fact that many of the students had been in contact with 
about fifty teachers during the years they had spent in school.” It is re- 
ported that less than 25 per cent of high schools offer training in how to 
use a library. Even schools which do offer such courses are highly vari- 
able in their practices. In one survey of 100 selected schools, three- 
fourths of which gave formal training in library usage, only one out of 
the 100 gave work in how to use textbooks, and how to check in and 
charge out books. Only about one-half gave information about the 
Readers Guide and the use of encyclopedias.” 


а S. L. Pressey and F. P. Robinson, Psychology and the New Education, New York, 


Harper and s, 1944, p. 608. к 
zs TH Sap n. ар ier, and R. S. Jones, “А Study of Resourcefulness іп Attack- 


ing Professional Problems," The School Review, Vol. 40, December, 1952, p. 538. 

а Kimball Wiles, “Ате We Developing Skill in Purposeful Fact Collecting,” Journal of 
Educational Research, Vol. 38, 1945, рр. 617-623. N 

"W. G Brink, Directin Study Activities іп Secondary Schools, Garden City, New 
York, Doubleday, Doran and Company, Іпс., 1937. 
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Evaluating the Results of Inquiry 


Evaluation should be a continuous process during problem-solving 
activity. Тһе acceptance or rejection of hypotheses, the appraisal of 
various source material, incorporation of suggestions from teachers and 
other students are all essential procedures which can be learned only 
through guided practice in solving problems. The ultimate goal is to 
develop habits of critical appraisal so that students can solve problems 
and make discoveries on their own. 

How is this skill developed in the classroom? One simple way is a 
frequent use of questions of how and why in place of the many what, 
when, and where questions so often used in our classrooms today. 
Questions which ask for process and for reasons are challenging, and 
discourage rote memorization. 

Group work and evaluation by students of each other's ideas is an- 
other way in which students learn critically to scrutinize problems. 
Often the most significant classroom problems are those which affect 
the whole class or even the whole community. Thus appraisal of progress 
will become a joint venture, each student learning something of appraisal 
from the activities of others. 


Solution and Action 


Unless some action results from the solution of problems, students 
may see the activity as busy work. For some problems no definite answers 
will be found, but generally such problems (e.g., consideration of racial 
intolerance in a social studies class) will lead to other problems, and 
will result in tentative conclusions which can lead to constructive 
action. 

In a previous chapter an example ** was given of students who were 
challenged to find a solution to the problem of malarial control in 
their community. Activities leading to the solution of the problem in- 
volved surveys of the health of the community, of the terrain and breed- 
ing places of mosquitoes, and of methods of controlling these insects. 
Had the class, in this instance, stopped at this point, little would have 
been gained from the experience. The final test of the effectiveness of 
their work could only be discovered by these students in trying out 
methods of preventing and controlling malaria. i 


“ American Association for Supervision and ic , Tow ette 
Teaching, 1949 Yearbook, pp. 201204. and Curriculum. Development, Toward Better 
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For more abstract problems, such as problems in mathematics, the 
same principle applies. The problems with which students work will 
take on added significance when their solution can be checked in some 
practical context—e.g., when they can test algebraic solutions in physics 
and chemistry. 


CREATIVE THINKING 


Originality, inventiveness, and imagination are no longer conceived as 
intellectual luxuries of a gifted few. The misconception that creative 
thinking is a special property of the "gifted" can have unfortunate con- 
sequences in schooling. It can lead to dull conformity, and passivity in 
learning. Creative thinking flourishes when teachers realize that all chil- 
dren have the capacity for it, indeed crave to do it. But it has to be 
learned, just as children learn how to solve problems. It can be killed 
just as one can kill self-confidence, it can be inhibited just as one in- 
hibits playfulness, and it can be neglected just as опе neglects arithmetic 
or geography. It must not be killed, inhibited, or neglected. "Society will 
succeed in continuing its creative advance because the alternative to 
this is irreversible disaster to everyone." 5% 


Motives for Creativity 


Somewhere along the line, society and schools have failed to keep alive 
the curiosity of children and their unconventional and idiosyncratic 
modes of thinking. A few teachers deliberately encourage originality as 
this exercise indicates: 5° 


Unscholarly, haphazard reading in archaeology is one of my hobbies. 
I relate it to my class work when I think it will be of interest and value. 
Class discussion sometimes moves into the fields of historical and pre- 
historical research. The children often are interested in how historians 
gather the material which they put in their books. Usually this question 
comes up, ^We understand how research and study can be made of cultures 
where a written language existed, but how do historians find out 50 much 
about peoples where there was no written language or no decipherable 
language.” ' 

I then spend some time discussing the deductions that can be made from 


^ Henry Eyring, "Scientific Creativity,” Chap. I in Harold H. Anderson (Editor), 
Creativity and Its Cultivation, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959, p. 11. 
* Furnished by Mr. Omer Tobias, Litchfield, Illinois. 
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the discovery and evaluation of the artifacts of a vanished culture, i.e., the 
use of metals implies а knowledge of metallurgy, inscriptions whether 
decipherable or not, indicate a fairly high level in the culture etc. Most 
students find this quite interesting and it is not difficult to get a lively 
question and answer period underway. 

At the next meeting of the class, І hand each pupil a sheet of paper 
and a pencil and a penny. I ask them to imagine that they are people from 
another planet visiting our world from which all mankind has vanished. I 
ask them to try to forget their background of culture and environment. 
After digging in the ruins of one of the Earth cities, they discover a cache 
of round disc-like metallic objects. I then ask them to seriously consider the 
implications of the penny that they hold in their hands, then I ask that 
they write down their deductions concerning our civilization that could be 
made from the discovery of a penny. 

The results are usually quite interesting. I have each child read his paper, 
which the class discusses as to the reliability of the perception and the de- 
ductions which have been made on the basis of perception. Some of the 
papers show an amazing insight and logical development. 


There are not enough teachers who use their own imagination to 
pique children's curiosity. The results are that many students go all the 
way through school and college without developing the attitude that 
they have the capacity to do creative thinking, as the following excerpt 
of a letter to the writer indicates.*? 


Psychological Business Research of Cleveland, has enrolled several hun- 
dred executives and scientists employed by various corporations across the 
country in a work shop type course entitled “Creative Problem Solving.” 
Not only has this program received enthusiastic reception, but has on some 
occasions resulted in immediate gains such as the development of a new 
synthetic rubber, and a “non-squeaking” metal-to-metal moving surface 
that does not require a lubricant. Perhaps the real benefit of this kind of 
training is a change in attitude on the part of the individual participant 
who realizes that it is possible for him to generate new and useful ideas. 


A nascent motive for creativity exists in young children but dull con- 
formity, poor textbooks, and a fear of being different give short life to 
what should be the school's most precious objective.*! 


on E to writer from Dr. J. C. Denton, Psychological Business Research, Cleveland, 


inm D. Stoddard, "Creativity in Education" in Harold H. Anderson, op. cit., рр- 
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Roadblocks to Creativity 


An understanding of the impediments to original thinking should 
give teachers a better basis for their classroom operations. Foremost 
among these roadblocks is the acceptance of the teacher and the text 
as ultimate authorities. Many industries have found that the develop- 
ment of "yes men" and the rewarding of conformity have militated 
against the development of new ideas. In like fashion the authoritative 
teacher who permits no deviation from the school solution, fashions an 
atmosphere of dull routine without spontaneity. In order to tolerate 
unconventionality and divergent thinking the teacher himself must be 
a creative person, one who enjoys and rewards originality when it occurs. 
Equally important in repressing creative thinking is the inflexible pro- 
gram of study with its compulsion for coverage of material. Often the 
schedule is so filled with planned activities that there is no time for 
digression, and no opportunity for the encouragement of individual 
interests and activities. Important here is the fact that administrators, 
even more than teachers, are committed to a set program of studies, and 
teachers are likely to be rated by their administrators on the basis of 
how well they comply with the predetermined program. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that schools may not even bother to try 
to apply the results of educational research in revising their program 
of studies. Since 1931, there has been rather convincing evidence that 
teaching history backwards leads to better motivation and understanding 
in social studies,** Yet there are very few schools where this innovation 
has even been tried. 4 

The fallacy that the gifted аге the only ones who have the capacity to 
be creative has been thoroughly exposed. Yet it continues to exist in class- 
room operation. The fallacy hurts the gifted, because they get the idea 
that they do not have to think, and hurts others because they are con- 
vinced that they cannot do so. One of the most serious results of this 
fallacy is the assumption that the bright child will develop this capacity 
on his own, and that the best the school can do for him is to provide 
him many facts. Hence memory work is rewarded, and divergence Is 
discouraged. Тһе bright child, partly because he is bright, quickly learns 
that the “рау off" in examinations goes to the person who can give back 
to the teacher the "right" answer. 


" C. C. Crawford and W. L. Walker, “Ап Experiment in Teaching History Backward," 
Historical Outlook, Vol. 12, 1931, pp. 395-397. 
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Brainstorming and Other Stimulations for Creativity 


Whenever anyone seeks the solution for a problem, analytically ob- 
serves the events around him, and daydreams about a better world, he 
is likely to be doing creative thinking. Often as previously illustrated, he 
inhibits the overt expression of these activities and keeps them in his 
own private world. То unlock the potential for these creative activities 
and to make them available to others, various stimulating techniques 
have been developed. Foremost is the technique known as brainstorm- 
ing." First used by advertising agencies, this technique has grown to 
the extent that it is now widely used by professional groups, and dis- 
Cussion sessions in classrooms. The crux of this technique is that critical 
evaluation and judicial appraisal must be suspended. It is also important 
that a group, rapidly producing ideas characteristic of brainstorming, be 
focused upon the solution of a specific problem. All members must be 
convinced that any idea is acceptable no matter how ridiculous it may 
appear. 

; Results of brainstorming sessions are sometimes amazing. The solu- 
tion to problems reported by Dr. Denton of Psychological Business Re- 
search came through sessions similar to brainstorming. In his book, 
Professional Creativity, Von Fange asserts: 


As an example of the value of such sessions, two engineers had spent over 
a month in conceiving and accumulating twenty-seven embryonic solutions 
to a difficult control-device problem. When they were finally prevailed upon 
fos nduct а brainstorming session, a group of eleven young engineers with 
no intimate acquaintance with the details of the problem came up with 


every one of these ideas plus many others in a short twenty-five minute 
Session. : 


In one of the writer's own Classes, teachers developed the following 
suggestions for Ways of improving intelligence testing and the meaning 
of the IQ score in less than ten minutes: 


b Have Several test specialists keep anecdotal records of behavior in standard 
situations. 


2. Have different IQs for different areas. 


" The origination of the term brai vn i 
Vice-preside rainstorming is credited to Alex Osborn, at the time 
ice-president of the firm Batton, Barton, Durstine and Osborn. For further details see 


uma Osborn, Applied Imagination, Revised Edition, New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 


“ Eugene K. V 
51 


Inc., 1959, p. 5 on Fange, Professional Creativity, Englewood Cliffs, N. J, Prentice-Hall, 
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3. Use critical thinking problems. 
4. Extend other tests such as projective tests for measuring intelligence. 
5. Have a child rated by all who know him. 
6. Use an artificial survival test and see who makes it. 
7. Design a child sorter. 
8. Measure subliminal perception. 
9. Change child's culture, i.e., put him with children of another culture and 
sce how quickly he adapts. 
10. Use comparative tests of reminiscence. 
11. Measure his preference for different stimulus situations, see whether he 
prefers complex to simple stimuli. 
12. Follow up his answers to standard questions and measure how he defends 
his answers. Base the score on his defenses. 
13. Drill children on intelligence test items, and then give an alternate form. 
Score would be how well he profited from the drill. 
14. Use a polygraph along with an IQ test to see when he is guessing. 
15. Measure performance under stress. 
16. Cive a standard learning task and see how fast and how much can be 
lcarned. 


Other techniques that have proven useful in stimulating thinking in- 
clude: the proposing of some ridiculous idea and following it through to 
a conclusion; providing check lists of processes that may lead to new 
insights, e.g., one item might be, “when the direct way fails try the 
opposite”; and exploring the basic conceptual area in which a specific 
problem falls," 


Implications for Educational Practice °° 


Schools have a growing interest in creativity. Many teachers have tried 
brainstorming and other techniques just described. However the implica- 
tions of what has been said go far deeper than the alteration of class- 
room techniques. They strike at the roots of how the school is organized, 
and even at the basic values behind the curriculum. The following sug- 
gestions should illustrate the breadth of the changes that seem indicated 
by present knowledge. ) 

1. Тһе general atmosphere of the school and classroom probably in- 
hibits creative activity. It should be changed to one in which both the 
teacher and pupil have an experimental attitude. Particularly at ad- 


* Von Fange, op. cit., pp. 40-58, and Zuce Kagan, Essentials іп Problem Solving, New 


York, Arco Publishing Co., 1956. e. 
T For further detail ps references under Anderson and Burton in the bibliography at the 


end of this chapter. 
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vanced levels of schooling is this important. In a discussion of scicn- 
tific creativity, Eyring gives a vivid description of what he conceives 
as a good creative environment. It is far different from the conventional 
classroom or laboratory. The essence of this environment is that every- 
one is expected to do original research and to be creative. Formal course 
work is minimal, and the student is accepted into a fraternity of scholars 
who accept him as an equal partner in a stimulating adventure. In one 
high school, science students are enrolled with the expectation that they 
will do original research, and their work is published in a regular bul- 
letin.* One volume of this publication includes the following titles, to- 
gether with the students who completed the research. 


Some Properties of Kinetic Friction Between Dry Surfaces, Richard Bourgin 

Experimental Measurement of the Rates of Oxygen Consumption of In- 
vertebrates, Nancy Prossor 

An Experiment in the Training of Reptiles, Jacquie Yates 

The Effects of Hexachlorophene on Bacillus Subtilis, Carla Zelle 

An Experiment in Stress and Strain, Dave Williams 

Effects of Currents Through Magnets, Myla Archer 

The Virus, Ambrose Richardson 

A Problem in Electronic Computer Design, John Burgett 

Design of a Binary Counting Circuit, Lousie Barker 

Some Theoretical Studies of the Behavior of Light, Tom Bestor 

Heat Balance in the Emperor Penguin, Charles Johnson 

Outline of Pro Chemistry, Charles Birkeland 


It is significant that many of the outstanding scientists of our timc first 
committed themselves to a career in a specific field of science when they 
found out that on their own initiative they could solve an original 
problem.*? I 

2. Testing and selection of students for advanced placement in various 
professional fields must include some measure of creativity and original- 
ity. The oft-used point-hour ratio or grade-point average reflects more 
than anything else how well a student was able to memorize and under- 
stand what he is told or what he has read. These skills may actually be 
poorly related or even negatively related to originality and intellectual 
flexibility. Thus in selection programs in many professional schools we 
may unconsciously but deliberately deny opportunities to the very 
people who could do the most toward advancing knowledge. There 15 

* Henry Eyri 1 - 

y Eyring, op. TL 9-11. 


** APS Journal, Vol. II, Urbana, University High School, University of Illinois, 1960 


November, 1982, in. Tice Examines 64 Scientists," Scientific American, Vol. 187, 
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convincing evidence that neither point-hour ratio nor the ordinary 
aptitude tests tap this important trait of creativity. 

3. In addition to the use of various techniques already mentioned to 
stimulate creative thought, the school should make as a recognized goal, 
the development of intellectual flexibility. Activities to this end would 
include a great deal more opportunity for self-selection by students, 
more exercises that require unconventional thinking, and more demon- 
strations that arouse curiosity. 

4. ‘There ought to be time provided and an expectation developed that 
reflective thinking is a part of the school activity. Ouiet time that al- 
low children an opportunity to try to answer "why" questions and to 
explain the phenomenon that they observe might regularly be included 
in the daily schedule. Children should be given the explanation of all 
these things so that they know the processes they are trying to develop. 
They should think not only about the problems that arise in the class- 
room, but also about their own thinking, and they ought to discuss 
among themselves and with the teacher what this thinking means to 
them, and how it can be improved. 

5. It is most important that reinforcement be given when originality 
occurs. Grading of papers should include points for creative answers, and 
the student should be publicly praised when he presents an inventive 
solution to a problem. Only by making sure that it is perceived as an 
important objective of schooling can teachers be sure that creative think- 
ing will be fostered. Mearns cites a case that nicely illustrates the 
effectiveness of reinforcement. He tells the story of a third-grade girl who 
submitted some original poetry to her teacher who coldly rejected it as 
"not up to our standards." Later the little girl took the poem to Mearns, 
ап upper-grade teacher in the same building, who duplicated it in the 
school paper. The child was thrilled to see her poetry in print, took 
more and more interest in creative writing, and afterwards in high school 
was made editor of the high school magazine. 

6. Finally, it is apparent that many of our school physical plants are 
poorly constructed and designed for this objective. Bare classrooms 
with bolted down seats do not lend themselves to the development of 
discussion, experimentation, and a varicty of individual activities. It is 
to be hoped that schools of the future will include provisions for flexible 
individual and group work, and that they will make use of the varieties 
of equipment now available. Figure 25 shows how a school room looks 


4 ? Hugh Mearns, Creative Power: The Education of Youth in the Creative Arts, Second 
Edition, New York, Dover Publications, 1958. 
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when each child is provided with a portable typewriter. The children 
shown in the figure were being studied to see what effect upon com- 
positional writing skills would occur when typewriters were used. Results 
indicated an increase in both the quantity and quality of creative 
writing.” 


SPECIFIC CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


The teacher should be equipped with working techniques which 
jibe with psychological principles. A teacher should be an expert in 
the technology of learning, but as is true of other technologists, must 
continually appraise techniques in terms of new discoveries and re- 
search. It is literally true that many of today's principles may be out- 
moded or changed in a few years. It is thus imperative that teachers 
retain an open mindedness which allows revision of their teaching 
methods as new discoveries are made. 

Consider these specific examples of current school practice. One 
teacher makes an assignment by giving a number of problems in the 
text, or a certain number of pages to be read. Another may spend an 


j n" Royal McBee Corporation, The Manual Portable Typewriter as an Instructional Tool 
in the Elementary School Classroom, 1960. 


Figure 25. Children Using Typewriters to Stimulate Creative Writing. 
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hour or so planning a new unit of work. One typing teacher begins 
work with “frf,” “juj” drills, another starts off immediately with busi- 
ness letters, and a third allows students to select their own typing 
material right from the start. Miss Black has pupils add columns up, 
Mr. Brown has them add from the top down, while a third has pupils 
add two digits at a time from the beginning. In the face of so many 
questions about specific teaching plans and techniques, the teacher 
must be equipped with psychological principles which are general . 
enough to apply in a number of situations. 

This section of the chapter will discuss some general principles 
dealing with the more common workaday problems confronting teachers 
and pupils such as assignment making, reviewing, testing, and planning 
a sequence of activities. 


Psychology of Assignment Making 


The assignment has been considered as a specification by the teacher 
of material to be read or studied or of work to be accomplished by the 
student. This somewhat narrow view of assignment making has re- 
sulted in almost complete domination by the teacher of assignments. 
In one study of one thousand high school teachers 90 per cent of assign- 
ments were dominated by the teacher? That this is contrary to the 
` attitudes of pupils about assignments was shown in a study of 1237 high 
school students who preferred a procedure of democratic assignments to 
either an autocratic or laissez-faire procedure.” 

What of present assignment making procedures? Burton, who has 
studied such practices writes: 

The meager, vague, unanalyzed, wholly inadequate type of assignment 
predominates in the secondary school, practically to the exclusion of all 
other forms.™ 


Still widely used is the procedure of assigning a certain number of 
text pages or chapters to be read by students and little else. This is done 
despite the fact that overwhelming evidence supports clear-cut objectives, 
student participation, and adequately explained assignments as valuable 
organizing factors іп study and learning. 


= W. G. Brink, “Assignment Procedures of One Thousand High School Teachers,” 


Educational Trends, Vol. 1, 1934, pp- 6-14. 
Lx R. С. Doll, “High School Pupils Attitudes Toward Teaching Procedures,” School 
í 


Review, Vol. 55, 1947, pp. 222-227. . % 1% Р 
" William Burton in Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 


Education, Part I, 1950, p. 227. 
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The inadequacy of present procedures may be largely due to a belief 
that assignments, teaching, practice, and testing are separate entities. 
These processes are obviously interrelated, and when treated as such 
should result in better motivation of pupils. The assignment is largely a 
matter not of information but of motivation, i.e., helping students find 
a direction for their energy. As such the first principle is that assign- 
ments should provide for individual differences. 

Assignments should also arouse interest and make for continuing 
motivation through a unit of work, or problem. Questions, illustrative 
materials, demonstrations are all a part of the introduction to a new 
piece of work. Pupils should be involved in the assignment process. 
The ego involvement which obtains from giving students a proprictary 
interest in their own course will cause them to identify with the 
work, and should result іп better group morale and enthusiasm. Good 
assignments give pupils a mental set which makes them anticipate 
future steps in learning. The youngster learns what to look for, and how 
to go about doing so. Research has shown that a "set" (i.e., suggestions 
about how to look at a problem) leads to more rapid and efficient 
learning. 


Placement and Function of Review 


Theoretically the curve of retention of material learned might ap- 
proximate that shown in Figure 26. In actual practice, however, the 


Amount Retained 


A Measure of Time After Learning 


ha 26. A Theoretical Curve of Retention of Relatively Meaningless Ma- 
terial. 


shape of this curve is a function of many factors. The goal of education 
is to change the shape, to avoid the rapid drop-off in retention. As 
previously discussed, forgetting increases as interference increases. A 
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summary of some of the factors that determine whether forgetting will 
be rapid or slow follows. 


1. Тһе kind of test of retention used makes a difference. A test of pure recall 
(e.g., completion) would show a more rapid drop than a test of recogni- 
tion (multiple-choice). 

2. Тһе kind of material which is learned affects the shape of the forgetting 
curve. ‘I'he more meaningful the material, the less rapid the drop. 

3. The thoroughness of the original learning is also a factor. Overlearning 
produces a retention curve of an entirely different shape, one which may 
remain at a high level for an indefinite period of time. 

4. The kinds of activity which have occurred after the original learning 
partially determine how rapidly forgetting occurs. 

5. Active involvement of the learner in the learning situation also retards 
forgetting. 


Much of a teacher's work is concerned with altering the shape of 
this curve. Learning which is put away has little chance of being avail- 
able when it is needed. Point 4 above concerned with review, dictates 
that after learning there must be some use made of material if forgetting 
is to be retarded. As Figure 26 shows, the greatest forgetting occurs 
shortly after learning. Hence it would appear wise to place review ac- 
tivities as close to the original learning as practical. Research bears out 
this supposition. When several thousand grade-school children read a 
selection and were given four-minute review tests afterward, the degree 
of retention was directly related to the placement of the review test. 
Immediate recall after reading proved the most profitable. Groups which 
took immediate review tests had over 60 per cent better retention of 
material read than those who took their first recall test a weck later. 
Furthermore, a group which took an immediate recall test and another 
one the next day was superior to a group which took an immediate 
recall test, and a second test a week later. A short test or other form 
of review at the end of a class period, followed by discussion should do 
more to retard forgetting than formal reviews which take place several 
days or even weeks after learning. 


Testing and Learning 
More than any other single factor, the kind of testing used in schools 
determines the organization of class work and materials, the learning of 


"Н. F. Spitzer, “Studies in Retention,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 30, 
1939, рр. 641-656 
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pupils, and often the kind of teaching which is done. Whether teachers 
admit it or not, the tests they use are statements to students of their 
objectives and are the forces which direct students' activities. One of the 
reasons why good teaching methods may fail is probably attributable to 
the discrepancy between the stated goals of a course and the conven- 
tional paper and pencil tests which are used as a means of grading. 
This discrepancy may be destructive of morale, because the avowed pur- 
pose of the school work may be the development of understanding and 
generalizations, while the tests appraise only the number of facts which 
the student has been able to amass. As teaching methods are improved, 
so must testing procedures be revised. As before noted, tests may have 
a beneficial function in learning (perhaps this is their most important 
function) in addition to their use in measurement of achievement and 
diagnosis. 

Tests should stress process as well as product. Often the results of 
the ordinary true-false or multiple-choice test reveal little about the 
reasons for students’ mistakes. An analysis of the reasons back of stu- 
dents’ choices of multiple-choice alternatives has shown that many 
students guess, or have a hunch which is the right answer without really 
understanding why it is correct. Conversely students may miss ques- 
tions (choose a wrong alternative) and at the same time have a rather 
good grasp of the issues involved in the questions.”* 

Тһе teacher who wishes to use tests to facilitate learning should 
provide a wide variety of testing materials. Also the teacher should 
make use of the group's appraisal of its own work and self-scoring 
techniques. Much more frequently than now used should be essay or 
expository questions which require students to organize material and 
give reasons for their answers. The effect of various types of tests upon 
the study which precedes the test is also а factor to be considered. 
In an experiment with college students, Meyer 77 told previously equated 
groups to study for one of the following types of tests: true-false, com- 
pletion, multiple-choice, and essay. After study periods of like dura- 
tion, all of the groups were given all four types of examinations. ‘The 
group which had prepared for the essay test earned better scores on all 
types of tests. Students who had prepared for a completion test made 
the next highest scores on all tests, and the students who had prepared 


"к Stewart Jones, “Process Testing: An Analysis of Students' Reasons for Choice of 
Alternatives, Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 46, 1953, pp. 525-534. 
B. G. Meyer, "The Effect of Recall and Recognition of the Examination Set in Classroom 
Situation," Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 27, 1936, pp. 81-99. 
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for truc-false and multiple-choice tests scored about the same, and 
were below both the other groups. 

What are the characteristics of tests and test items which give rise 
to learning? A study of the effect of test items on later performance 
with similar items showed that items which have a high learning value 
are: (1) high in arousing student interest, (2) those which pose a 
specific problem, (3) difficult enough to be a challenge, (4) applica- 
tional and practical, and (5) those which call for reasoning or judgment 
and not just for memorized facts. Tests should contain directions which 
not only tell the student what to do, but explain the reasons for doing 
it? 


Sequence of Activities 


Perhaps the most common sequence of activities presently in use is 
that of—study—teaching—testing, with the first two frequently com- 
bined into one process. Generally a reading assignment precedes the 
study and teaching phase. Sometimes testing follows independent study. 
This sequence in many ways is contrary to psychological principles of 
learning. It provides little or no information about individuals prior to 
the assignment and teaching, and places too much emphasis upon the 
test as a terminal point in the process. It makes the test the ultimate 
goal of learning (which it is not) and fails to provide adequate and 
optimally placed review. 

It has been suggested * that work revolve around problems and 
that various skills and parts of the course lead to the solution of these 
problems. The sequence in this case might well begin with a joint 
planning session of an hour or so, or even several days, in which stu- 
dents and teacher developed overall objectives. The individual and group 
work which follows should be pointed toward these objectives. In such 
cases testing would be only incidental to the major goal of action or 
problem-solving, and the real testing would become an appraisal of per- 
formance—only a part of which would be based upon verbal skills. 

No single sequence is appropriate for every case. Buswell points out 
two extremes which are psychologically undesirable. At one extreme, 


“R, S. Jones, Integration of Instructional With Self-Scoring Measuring Procedures, Un- 
published Ph.D. Dissertation, Columbus, Ohio State University, 1950. caps 

ЭС, T. Buswell, “Organization and Sequence of the Curriculum," Chap. XIII in The 
Psychology of Learning, Part ПІ, Forty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Bloomington, Illinois, Public School Publishing Co., 1942. 
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the subject matter sequence of instruction is so highly compartmental- 
ized that few lateral relationships are seen. At the other, are "radical 
schools" which let the children decide the curriculum. Neither case 
results in a desirable coherency of material to be learned. 

On the basis of present psychological principles, it would seem 
that the most desirable sequence of activities would be that which takes 
account of the individual learner and the eventual goals of the work, 
somewhat as follows: 


RELEARNING 
ASSIGN- AND RE- 

PRETEST MENTS STUDY EVALUATION TEACHING RETESTING 
(Diagnosis (Including (Indi- ^ (Quizzes, (Remedial ^ (Evaluate 
of Needs Pupil- vidual Recitation, Work in the Re- 
and "Teacher and Performance, Area of teaching 
Abilities) ^ Planning) ^ Group  Out-of-School ^ Weakness) апа Effects 

Work) Behavior, Self- of Total 
Evaluation ) Learnings) 


Тһе above schema is not one which should be rigidly followed but 
it does represent a series of steps which apply to many teaching-learning 
situations. In rare cases there may be no need for remedial teaching. 
Furthermore, some teachers may combine two or more of the steps in 
one general activity or process. For example, assignments may be made 
individually in connection with the development of the work indicated 
under the heading of "Study." It appears, however, that although there 
may be a merger of some of the above steps, the essential ingredients of 
each exist in all good teaching. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has shown that what is learned is acquired more rapidly 
and retained longer when it has meaningfulness, structure, and inter 
relatedness—in short, possesses organization. Too often students аге 
buried under an avalanche of unrelated or isolated facts—facts which do 
not appear to the learner to bear a relationship to any of his important 
goals or problems. Little wonder that forgetting takes place on a vast 
scale. It is not uncommon for students to forget two-thirds to three- 
fourths of what they learned within a year after a course is completed. 
1 eaching must take cognizance of the basic principles of learning 
if it is to produce permanent and usable learning. The implementation 
of the principles of organization requires that teachers: ñt learning ac- 
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tivities to what is known about perceptual organization, make instruc- 
tional materials meaningful to pupils, plan for units of optimal size and 
scope, distribute learning activities intelligently, and elicit a good deal 
of student activity. 

Young children respond to single objects and single ideas. That lying 
is bad is a dictum which has no exception for the youngster. As he 
grows older, his reactions to such concepts as honesty become more 
complex. Lying in these later stages may then be perceived in its relation- 
ships with character, empathy, and social sensitivity. The depth of un- 
derstanding of ideas and of the degree of interrelationships between 
facts probably depends more upon direct experience than upon any 
other factor—even "intelligence." It would thus appear that insofar as 
the development of concepts is a goal of education, it is highly essential 
that the school provide a good many different kinds of experiences. 

One may sce structure and organization at its best in problem-solving. 
No grcat deterioration of learning or drop in retention seems to result 
when learners engage in activities where the objective is to solve prob- 
lems rather than to learn facts. Furthermore, increased ability to solve 
problems should help the student to think critically and creatively and 
to make better judgments. Problem-solving was shown to be a many- 
sided process which is capable of being learned. In essence, problem- 
solving to the teacher should mean helping students choose, study and 
solve problems through their own discovery in contrast to the popular 
notion that the teacher should give children “pat” solutions or steps to 
be memorized. 

No one who considers the evidence regarding organization in learn- 
ing should fail to see the many implications of this evidence for teach- 
ing method. Surely questions about how assignments аге made, how 
reviews and tests are carried out, and how various activities are related 
to each other, must be raised in connection with what is known about 
the principles of organization. Тһе appraisal of present practices shows 
that teaching method may be based upon conjecture or belief which, in 
many cases, is not supported by evidence. For example, such outmoded 
methods of assignment making as: “Read 30 pages and work problems 
6 through 17” still persist in the face of overwhelming evidence against 
their usc. ; 

Finally, organization must be considered as it applies to the stu- 
dents' self-directed activities, particularly their methods of study. At 
the present time there seem to be all too few programs in which a 
conscious, well-planned cffort is made to teach students how to study. 
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One of the features which most clearly distinguishes good from poor 
methods of study is the degree to which the pupil learns to plan ahead 
for his study. The disorganized pupil is the one who has not yet learned 
the value of making schedules, and of determining the goals and pur- 
poses of study before it begins. Ultimately, one who teaches must, if 
his influence is to persist, help children attain meaningful and purpose- 
ful solutions of their own problems. 
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How To Remember, Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, 
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How To Study, Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg. Chicago 1, 1І- 


linois. (10 mins.) 


How To Think, Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg. Chicago 1, 11- 


10. 


linois. (14 mins.) 


QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


- Measures of vocabulary, sentence form, and appraisal of human interest 
are commonly used as components of readability formulae. What other 
factors would be important in describing the readability of written 
material? 

- There is sometimes a confusion between what is meaningful and what is 

practical, e.g., in general science a teacher might show boys how to re- 

pair an electric motor on the grounds that this was a meaningful expcri- 
ence. Differentiate between these terms and comment about the general 
science teacher's approach. 

When rote learning is necessary in school, how should it be carried out? 

Give an example of a misconception you have had (a "boner" you have 

made) and describe the kind of learning (or lack of it) that led to the 

misconception. 

It is easy to see how a science teacher could provide for a variety of class- 

room experiences, and for multi-sensory experiences. How could these 

things be managed in a class in rhetoric or history? 

When a project method—or problem-solving method is used—and chil- 

dren are given some opportunity to select their own projects they may 

choose ones that are too large for completion. What should the teacher 
do in such cases? 

Describe how you would go about teaching the concepts of latitude and 

longitude to a class of fifth graders, and give the psychological rationale 

for the things you have suggested. 

What kinds of problems are most likely to generate creative thinking? 

Try this problem on some friends: Suppose you had a cork, similar to a 

spherical cork fishing bobber which was ten feet in diameter. How much 

would it weigh (an estimate will do)? In analyzing the responses answer 
these questions: 

a. Why are the estimates so much in error? 


b. Are there any general learnings or skills that would help prevent such 
errors? 


Plan an assignment for the subject- or grade-level you are preparing to 
teach, and describe it to your class. 
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. Suppose it could be shown that the curve of forgetting for material in a 


required course you are preparing to teach approximates the forgetting 
curve shown in this chapter (Figure 26). Give the grounds upon which 
you would argue for retaining the course in the curriculum. 


. Critically appraise the sequence of classroom activities suggested in this 


chapter. 


. Select one of the methods or techniques given in one of your educational 


methods courses, analyze it, and show the psychological rationale for it. 


. Suggest several ways in which conventional forms of recitation could be 


altered so as better to conform with the material given in this chapter. 
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THE TRANSFER AND 
APPLICATION OF LEARNING 


TRANSFER—THE ULTIMATE GOAL OF TEACHING 


THE ULTIMATE GOAL OF TEACHING IS TO PRODUCE DESIRABLE CHANGES IN 
behavior which will carry over into new situations. Teachers intend 
training in English composition to produce better writing, mathematics 
to make pupils better able to solve problems, and civics to lead to bctter 
citizenship. At first glance, the attainment of these aims appears simply 
a matter of providing sufficient training so that what is learned is re- 
membered. But achievement of goals such as these entails much more. 
Each new situation which confronts the child contains elements of 
uniqueness, and requires him to use previous learnings in a new way. 
The child must not only be able to remember, but also must be able 
to select from his experience those responses which are appropriate in 
the learning of new and different ideas and skills. When learning thus 
carries over into new situations, the resulting improvement, or in some 
cases the interference which is developed, is known as transfer of learning. 

There can be little defense of schooling if it does not transfer. Learn- 
ing for the sake of learning alone is hardly defensible in a system of 
universal education. All of learning should, of course, not be judged in 
terms of its “transfer value.” Many skills are learned for their own in- 
trinsic worth, their immediate value in the child’s life, or for recreational 
purposes. In such cases proficiency in relatively unchanging situations 
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may be a legitimate goal of teaching. However, it is impossible to predict 
for the pupil in exactly what situations he will use the things he has 
learned. People who learned to drive automobiles fifteen years ago now 
have to make adjustments to a changed gear shift location, automatic 
drives, power steering, and the like. The farmer who once acquired skill 
in the use of horses has been forced to change to machinery, and the 
pilot who learned to fly by the feel of the plane has had to learn to use 
instruments. 


The Meaning of Transfer in Teaching 


Transfer of learning exists whenever a previous learning has influence 
upon the learning or performance of new responses. Thus anything 
which can be learned may be transferred. A simple case of transfer 
would be the following: 


А pupil learns 4x 9- 9 
This should help him learn DE 3D 
and 40 x 90 — 3600 


Still further removed would be the question of whether the student 
knowing the above arithmetic computations would be able to use 
them in long division or in algebra. These simple feats of transfer, 
which to the reader may appear as being close to identities are not 
always easy for the beginner. It has been found, for example, that 
many students who learn to do algebra problems involving x and y 
as unknowns may not be able to solve the same problems when a 
and b are used for unknowns. A specific check of the effect of changed 
symbols showed that 28 per cent of a group of college students were 
unable to square b, + bs, but of the same group only 6 per cent failed 
to square x + y correctly! * 

Тіс above examples of transfer are of a highly specific nature. Sup- 
pose a student comes to enjoy arithmetic greatly. Will such attitudes 
transfer to algebra and geometry? Or suppose the student learns to solve 
problems in geometry. Will he, as a consequence, be more likely to use 
the methods learned in solving other kinds of life problems? Im- 
mediately one sees that transfer of learning is inextricably bound up 
with the broader objectives of education. How well the schools are 
achieving these broader goals is considered in the next section. 


"ЕЛІ, Thorndike, “The Effect of Changed Data upon Reasoning," Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, Vol. 5, 1922, pp. 33-38. 
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Appraisal of Present School Practices 


Most teaching is done with the implicit assumption that what is 
taught will be available for future use. But research has shown that this 
assumption is not always warranted. For one thing, the content of school 
subjects is all too often outmoded and unrelated to students’ interests 
and needs or social usage. For instance, an analysis of spellers from 
Grades 2 through 8 has shown that many are filled with spelling words 
typical of our grandparents’ day—words that are rare and difficult and 
must be studied some years ahead of the infrequent times they will ever 
be used. Surely analyses of this kind should convince teachers and 
educators that closer attention be paid to the relation between subject 
matter and the later use of learned materials. 

Besides the lack of functionality, school subjects frequently fail to 
give proper emphasis to the relationships between various learned ma- 
terials, or between learning and out-of-school life. As a consequence, 
students fail to see the relationship between learning and its later use- 
fulness. When the papers (in courses other than English) of 261 col- 
lege freshmen were analyzed, it was found that only twelve (5 per cent) 
submitted papers free of misspellings, and 14 per cent contained a num- 
ber of incoherent sentences. More revealing than this, however, is the 
fact that when students were given their own papers and were asked 
to proofread them, they corrected over one-third of their own misspell- 
ings and over one-half their punctuation errors. According to Lange, 
who conducted this investigation, the majority of these students did 
not expect to be held to good standards of writing in a subject matter 
assignment. Even more serious is the fact that many of these freshmen 
not only admitted a lack of communication skills but expressed a fatal- 
istic attitude and believed nothing could be done about it.’ 

_ The failure of students to see the relationship between English in 
English classes and English in other subjects or in general everyday 
usage can often be accounted for by the failure of teachers to make 
such relationships apparent and to hold students for the use of informa- 
tion acquired in other courses. One has but to examine texts in various 
subjects to see how infrequently relationships between material and 
their various applications are pointed out. It has been the writer's ex- 


° Gertrude Hildreth, “Ап Evaluati f Spelli М ists à 'ocabulary Studies," 
Elementary School Journal, Vol. 51, 19 5l, p ca, ye C a 

* Phil C. Lange, “A Sampling of Composition Errors of College Freshmen in a Course 
other than English,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 42, 1948, pp. 191-200 
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perience that students who complain about texts give as a most frequent 
reason the fact that books do not contain sufficient examples or practical 
applications. 

An appraisal of the results of inadequate teaching for transfer might 
be sought by asking: How much does learning in school carry over to 
later years? Enlightening in this respect is a study of over one thousand 
freshmen entering a large midwestern university. Sixteen per cent could 
not multiply .65 X 32.4; 11 per cent could not add 2'% + 4; 57 рег 
cent could not express % as a decimal fraction, and 38 per cent could 
not divide 1276.4 by 1000.* Deficiencies of this kind are not unique to 
mathematics, but occur in most other school subjects as well. College 
students who can barely read or whose spelling is almost indecipherable 
are not rare, and those who are unable to follow simple rules of grammar 
are commonplace.’ Indeed there is evidence on every hand that there is 
far too little carry-over of school learning to out-of-school life—or to 
other school subjects for that matter. That this is a problem of long 
standing is illustrated by the following anecdote: 


I was in a certain junior high school last weck and the principal of the 
school told me the following story. One of the seventh-grade pupils took 
the following problem home to her parents, "Find the product of .08 and 
14." She came back to the teacher on the Monday following and reported 
that her father said that the problem could not be done, that it did not 
make sense. He had worked on it for over an hour and could not do it, so 
the following moming he took it to his employer, a man who had earned 
several million dollars in business ventures. The man toyed with the ex- 
ample for some time and asked to take it to a professor friend of his who 
taught Spanish at a college nearby. The professor could not do the ех- 
ample either, and returned it saying that as far as һе was concerned it was 
ridiculous. Тһе indignant parent sent а note with the youngster to the 
teacher asking why his seventh-grade daughter was getting work in mathe- 
matics which three intelligent adults could not fathom." 


Inadequacies in the effects of schooling upon students at all levels 
and in nearly all subjects are apparent. These inadequacies are not of 
recent origin. Impermanence of learning, and lack of carry-over of school- 
ing have always been problems of major importance in education.” The 


* J. О. Hassler, “What Price Enrichment,” The Mathematics Teacher, Vol. 34, 1941, 
pp. 243-247. 
PPS É. Pad and Others, Research Adventures in University Teaching, Bloomington, 
Illinois, Public School Publishing Company, 1927. "$^ " 

* C. O. Richter, "Readiness in Mathematics," The Mathematics Teacher, Vol. 37, 1944, 
p. 69. 

* See “Then and Now Studies," Chapter 20. 
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balance of this chapter will attempt to trace some of the causes of thesc 
problems and offer suggestions for their solution through the applica- 
tion of psychologically sound teaching methods. 


Common Misconceptions about Transfer 


There are a number of erroneous notions about how children's learn- 
ing carries over to subsequent tasks, a common failure to clarify teaching 
objectives as they relate to transfer, and inadequate understanding of 
issues due to poorly defined terms. For example, mathematicians on 
the one hand defend geometry as a most excellent means of teaching 
reasoning—on the other hand they admit that there may be little carry- 
over of this ability to non-mathematical fields. Some experiments have 
shown considerable transfer between foreign language study and English 
vocabulary, others have found little or no effect, and still others have 
found an actual decrease in understanding of English vocabulary after 
foreign language study.’ As positive transfer is the main objective of 
teaching, it is essential that teachers avoid misconceptions and lay their 
teaching plans on a groundwork of good understanding of the ultimate 
purposes of instruction. Some common erroneous views about transfer of 
training will now be discussed. 

Тһе first and most common error in thinking about transfer is that 
it takes place through a process of "formal discipline." This out-moded 
idea of education was based on faculty psychology, а theory that separate 
clements or powers of the mind such as will, memory, and cognition were 
trained or sharpened by practice. In this view was the assumption that 
what was practiced was less important than the difficulty or disciplinary 
value of what was practiced. Also, there was the notion that learning 
should be somewhat “painful” if it were to achieve the best results. Thus 
the hard memory work in classical languages and difficult problems in 
mathematics and science were viewed as the most promising media for 
sharpening the mind. Instead of defending these subjects for their own 
intrinsic worth, teachers of classics, mathematics, and sciences frequently 
defended them on the basis of their ability (better than other subjects) 
to improve the mind. Two comprehensive experimental studies which 
sought to test this hypothesis (that certain subjects or courses are best 
able to improve the mind) have found no evidence to support it. The 


37, tk P» LATA of Training Again," Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol 
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first conducted by Thorndike ° compared the gains in “thinking ability" 
made by students studying various combinations of subjects. His con- 
clusion was that the subjects studied were of little apparent importance, 
especially when the influence of the subject was compared with the 
initial ability of the students. He believed that the apparent superiority 
of mathematics and science in producing good thinkers was an artifact 
causcd by the fact that better students take these courses. If better stu- 
dents were to study vocational arts and social sciences, these subjects 
would appear to produce the best thinkers. 

А more recent study (1945) similar to Thorndike's, but in some ways 
a better designed experiment, found almost identical results." There was 
no clear-cut superiority for any particular school subject. Students who 
took the most courses made the greatest gains, and (as shown in Thorn- 
dike’s work) the bright students made greater gains than the slow ones. 
Even though the idea of mental discipline has long since been discredited 
by dozens of experimental studies," it is still a part of the thinking of some 
present-day educators and is still used as an argument to justify the in- 
clusion of various subjects in the school curriculum. It is unfortunate that 
certain subjects such as geometry, Latin, and English grammar have most 
frequently been targets of attacks. There is little question that such sub- 
jects can be a rich source of learning for some pupils, and may be taught 
so that much that is learned transfers. On the other hand their defense 
on the basis of the discredited idea of disciplinary value may lead to un- 
realistic objectives and methods of teaching which are sterile.” (The 
aforementioned subjects are not singled out as representative of this kind 
of non-functional teaching, for there is probably not a single subject in 
our schools which would escape this censure to some degree.) When 
courses are conceived in terms of the values of transfer and on the basis 
of their own intrinsic worth, there is a greater likelihood that they will 
be taught in a manner which will make them useful. 


"E, L. Thorndike, "Mental Discipline in High School Studies,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, Vol. 15, 1924, рр. 1-22, 83-98. А 2 

“А, ор, ма. "A AN of Transfer of Training from High School Subjects to 
Intelligence," Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 39, 1945, pp. 254-264. 

"А. R. Mead, op. cit., p. 394. M ғ р 

? [t is important to distinguish between formal discipline and intellectual development. 
The former implies that practice alone will sharpen the various elements of the intellect, 
and its proponents view certain subject matters as having the capacity to effect this sharp- 
ening by their intrinsic nature. In contrast, the modern view of intellectual development 
sees “disciplinary value” coming not from substance but from procedure. See Walter B. 
Kolesnik, Mental Discipline in Riders Education, Madison, The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1958 
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Тһе second misconception is just the opposite of the first, and prob- 
ably grew up as a reaction against it. This is the notion that nothing 
transfers from one situation to another except specific facts or definite 
identities. In the extreme, this point of view leads to a curriculum com- 
posed only of materials which are believed immediately useful. Transfer 
is minimized and subjects are all learned only for immediate valucs. 
What are the results of such a program? One author notes that special 
trade courses (as in the vocational-industrial curricula) may not prepare 
students to shift from one vocation to another or one job to another 
because students have never learned to see relationships or look for 
similarities among jobs. These students are unable to adjust to the 
rapidly changing industrial scene brought about by technological ad- 
vances. 

If this idea of transfer (that is thinking of transfer in its narrowest 
sense) were followed, education would become largely rote memoriza- 
tion and skill training—a process almost devoid of understanding, gen- 
cralization, and problem solving. 

A third error which emasculates the effect of teaching nearly as much 
as the first two, is the notion that transfer of learning is automatic. This 
view puts the main burden of achieving transfer upon the curriculum 
builder and neglects the important contribution of teaching method. 
The arrangement of subject matter into related sequences, plans for 
common learnings or core curricula, and other curricular plans do not 
guarantee that children will өсе relationships apparent to the adults who 
plan the program. (It is certainly true, of course, that such curricular 
plans may make more likely the teaching for transfer which is so im- 
portant a function of school.) Even training which appears most ex- 
cellent may fail to transfer. In one author's words, “Undoubtedly work 
experiences may constitute the ideal environment for the development 
of good working habits; but to postulate that simply by doing part-time 
work, a pupil will automatically acquire certain general traits associated 
with good workers is to indulge in wishful thinking.” 1 

Тһе acquisition of information does not guarantee its utility. Most 
teachers have experienced the disappointment of secing pupils learn in 
school but later fail to apply information in situations which call for its 
use. А well-worn story in cducational circles tells of three college pro- 
n d Cont of Pais Dane өмі Lie, ep New 2-а Bay p не oa 
Book Company, 1939. , 


53. P "re "Work Experience and Transfer of Training,” School Review, Vol. 
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fessors who were building a cabin in the north woods, and were unable 
to start with a square corner because they did not have a square. While 
they were trying to solve this problem, a farmer riding by, stopped, and 
when told the difficulty suggested that they measure three feet along one 
side, four feet along the other, and if the distance diagonally across the 
points measured on the sides was five feet, they would have a square 
corner. All the professors of course were familiar with the Pythagorean 
theorem, yet were unable to apply it in a practical way. The reader might 
pause at this point and consider ways in which this theorem could have 
been taught in the first place so that it would have been more likely to 
have been recalled under these circumstances. 

Finally, the emphasis which books about learning and psychology have 
given to the topic of transfer has tended to create the impression that 
somchow transfer and learning are different. Actually transfer is a part of 
the learning process. There is indeed such a thing as learning to learn? 
learning how to secure transfer, and learning how to work. There is no 
learning which does not involve a part of a person's past experience, and 
in a sense all retention or remembering is a kind of transfer, because 
original circumstances of learning are rarely, if ever, duplicated in a new 
situation. Children should learn to expect change—to have the experi- 
ence of applying even the simplest learnings in a number of different 
situations. As it is, many times drill precedes understanding and then 
teachers attempt to teach transfer as a separate step—something different 
from the initial learning. Actually learning and transfer are best produced 
when the learning situation all the way through most closely simulates 
the way in which ideas and behaviors will be used. 


HOW AND IN WHAT WAYS DOES TRANSFER OCCUR? 


‘The most obvious form of transfer is that in which an identity carries 
over from one situation to another, The following are examples: 


Transfer of an identity when a single response is appropriate to two 
stimuli: 


Stimulus, "Casa" (in Spanish) 
tQ Response—House 


Stimulus, "Casa" (in Portuguese) 


" For a theoretical discussion of this point sce J. А. McGeoch and А. L. Irion, The 
Psychology of Human Learning, New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1952, pp. 306-309, 
and for an excellent description of a series of experimental results that show how "learning 
to learn" may occur see Harry F. Harlow and Margaret Kuenne Harlow, "Learning to 
Think," Scientific American, Vol. 181, August, 1949, pp. 36-39. 
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Negative transfer or interference when опе stimulus requires two different re- 
sponses: 


Response 1 (Portuguese) But 
Stimulus “Mas” (spoken) c did 

Response 2 (Spanish) More 
This kind of transfer which is a result of stimulus similarity (or identities 
between two stimuli) was first treated systematically by Thorndike,"* 
whose theory held that a function is changed by another only insofar as 
the two functions have identical or common elements of substance or 
procedure. Thorndike and his co-worker Woodworth began a series of 
investigations of the problem of transfer at the beginning of the century. 
They tested persons in one function, such as estimating the size of 
geometric figures, then gave practice in another function, such as estimat- 
ing areas of a quite different magnitude. Finally, they retested them in 
the first function to see how much improvement was brought about by 
the intervening practice. They found that the amount of improvement 
in estimating size was inversely proportional to the degree of change in 
size and/or shape between the function initially tested and that which 
was practiced. They concluded that practice did not lead to a gencral 
change in such things as discrimination, attention, quickness, and the 


like, but that it improved these functions with respect to particular sorts 
of data.'* 


Stimulus Generalization 


One may see quite clearly in the previous example how an identity 
transfers (with negative or positive effect) from one situation to another. 
In this case the only change is in the situation. But how about the case 
when the actual stimuli themselves are markedly changed? 

One term applied to this kind of transfer is stimulus generalization. 
The young child who learns “dada,” at first calls all men “dada.” He says 
ball for his own particular ball and later applies this term to numerous 
other elastic objects regardless of changes in color, shape, and size. 
Stimulus generalization is not limited to the development of young 


x E. L Thorndike, The Principles of Teaching, New York, A. G. Seiler, 1906. 

E. L. Thorndike and R. S. Woodworth, “The Influence of Improvement in One 
Mental Function upon the Efficiency of Other Functions,” Psychological Review, Vol. 8. 
1901, pp. 247-261, 384-395, 553-564. More recently a thorough review of the experi- 
mental evidence about transfer in the kinds of functions studied by Thorndike and Wood 
worth has been made by Eleanor J. Gibson in “Improvement in Perceptual Judgments as 
a Function of Controlled Practice,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 50, 1953, pp 401-431. 
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children. Numerous studies have shown the same phenomenon in older 
children and adults. 

А child who has become conditioned to fear one reading book, or one 
text, may show similar reactions when confronted with other books or 
texts. Likewise the dislike of one teacher may transfer to another teacher 
in a different classroom. In such cases youngsters overgeneralize from 
specific cases. They have not learned to make necessary discriminations. 

Sometimes a single incident leading to generalization of the sort de- 
scribed in the previous paragraphs may so involve the emotionalatti- 
tudinal reactions of a person that his whole outlook is altered. The 
following is a case in point. 


In the high school biology class, Jerry was found by a sociometric test to 
be an isolate, and he had indicated a strong dislike for school and every- 
thing connected with it. During the first month of school he did little work 
for the class and showed no interest in the subject of biology or in other 
students. 

There were some hamsters in the laboratory cages and when one of them 
became ill, Jerry began coming into the laboratory before school to see how 
it was getting along. He asked questions about the care and feeding of the 
animals and the teacher gave him some pamphlets which explained their 
habits. His interest in the hamsters increased; he was, upon his own re- 
quest, given the job of feeding the animals and cleaning their cages. From 
his interest in one phase of the course, Jerry's attitude toward the whole 
subject seemed to change and his class work improved generally. There 
was also a marked difference in his responses in other courses, and in his 
attitudes toward other students. At the end of school ycar, even though he 
had been failing in the early work of the semester, his work was acceptable; 
he had formed several friendships; and he told the biology teacher that he 
was looking forward to the next school year. 


Transfer of Principles 


Closcly akin to stimulus generalization is the transfer of a general prin- 
ciple from one situation to another. Even before children are aware of it, 
they begin to generalize or make rules which they apply in several 
situations. Without ever being told a rule, they learn the generalization 
that most words form plurals by adding "s," hence “mouses” and "fects" 
are not uncommon in the speech of young children. Also the fact that 
“ed” makes the past tense of verbs, leads to such verbs as “runned” and 
“doed.” 

One of the earliest experiments (1907) which showed how principles 
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could influence subsequent behavior was that of Judd, who used the 
principle of refraction of light when it travels from one medium into 
another.'* One group of boys was taught this principle, while a second 
group received no such instruction. Both groups were then given a trial 
in shooting bows and arrows at underwater targets. Although both groups 
did equally well when the targets were at a fixed depth, the instructed 
group excelled the other when the targets were moved to a new depth. 
Тһе learning of the principle had made them more adaptable under 
changed conditions.” More recently a similar experiment (using air-rifles 
instead of bows and arrows) obtained like results.*° 

What are the implications of this kind of transfer for teachers? Clearly 
a general principle has much broader possibilities for use than detailed 
facts. Also, as shown in the previous chapter, these kinds of learning are 
more enduring. It would seem then that a major emphasis of schooling 
should be upon principles and their use in a number of situations, rather 
than upon memorization of such details as may be quickly forgotten. 


Transfer of Set 


Тһе way in which a person perceives a new situation is a function of 
previous perceptual learning. He has a certain expectation which con- 
ditions the way he sees a situation and the way he responds to it. 

Тһе effect of set has been demonstrated as follows. One group of 80 
subjects was told that most of the words in a word list they were to sec 
would be the names of animals and birds. Another group of equal size 
was told that the words had reference to travel or transportation. ‘The 


following words and pseudo words were then projected tachistoscopically 
for both groups. 


WORD LIST 

l. horse 6. monkey 
2. baggage 7. parrot 
3. chack 8. Perth 
4. sael 9. dack 

5. whorl 10. pengion 


The group which had been led to expect names of animals and birds gave 
513 “animal-bird” responses such as “seal” for item Number 4 and 


BW j қ 
When а beam of light passes obliquely from one medium into another it is bent at 
the surface separating the two. 


"С. Н. Judd, “The Relation of Special Т. sene Hligence,” Educational 
Review, Vol. 36, 1908, pp. 28-42. pecial Training to General Intelligence," Edusationa 


"С. Hendrickson and W. H. Schroeder, “Transfer of Training іп Learning to Hit a 
Submerged Target," Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 32, 1941, pp. 205-213 
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"duck" for Number 9, while the other group gave only 112 such re- 
sponses, On the other hand, the group which anticipated items dealing 
with travel and transportation responded more often (594 to 84) with 
such terms as "sail" for Number 4, and “dock” for Number 9. Only 4 
per cent of the total responses to "unreal" words were seen as what they 
actually were. 

Sometime later, the groups described above were tested with a new 
kind of list in an attempt to find out if the previously established set 
would transfer to a new situation. The list (a series of skeleton words), 
and the expected responses were as follows: 


EXPECTED ANIMAL- EXPECTED TRAVEL- 
SKELETON WORDS BIRD RESPONSES TRANSPORTATION RESPONSES 
— oat goat boat 
5. seal sail 
— sa weasel vessel 


When the groups were compared, the first one, which had been given an 
“animal-bird” set gave three times as many "animal-bird" responses as 
the second group, while the second group completed the skeleton words 
with "travel-transportation" responses four times as often as the first 
group. Clearly, the kind of set which had been given in the first instruc- 
tion was an important determiner of responses, and did carry over or 
transfer even under altered conditions." 

How transfer of set may operate in such complex processes as working 
problems was shown in an experiment conducted by Luchins.” Subjects 
were given a series of problems such as: You have three vessels with ca- 
pacities as follows, 21 pints, 127 pints, 3 pints. Show how you would 
obtain 100 pints of water. The problems were given in this form: 


А-21 В-127 C=3 Obtain 100 


The method of solving this problem is B — А — 2C or, 127 — 21 — 6 
= 100. A series of six such problems were given, all of which could be 
solved with the formula B — A — 2C. Then followed the seventh and 


eighth problems: 


"E. M. Sipola, “A Study of Some Effects of Preparatory Set," Psychological Mono- 
graphs, Vol. 46, 1935, pp. 28-37. 3 49 a ^ x 
ЗА S. Luchins, "Mechanization in Problem Solving: The Effect of Einstellung, 
Psychological Monographs, Vol. 54, No. 248, 1942, pp. 1-4. For a fuller description of 
Luchins' experimental work see А. S. Luchins and Edith H. Luchins, "Rigidity of Be- 
havior, A Variational Approach to the Effect of Einstellung, Studies in Psychology, No. 

3, University of Oregon Monographs, Eugene, 1959. 
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A B C Obtain 
7th Problem 23 49 3 20 
8th Problem 15 39 3 18 


'These could be solved either by the same formula as used in the first six 
problems or by the much simpler means of subtracting C from A and 
adding C to A in the second case. Of eleven graduate students and 
college instructors, including several Ph.D.’s, not one used the shorter 
method. They had formed what Luchins calls an “Einstellung”—a sct, 
which interfered with the easiest solution, and which carried over to new 
problems. Perhaps the significant thing for school teachers to know about 
this experiment is that on further experimentation it was found that tlie 
simple injunction, “Don’t be blind,” served to prevent the formation of 
this set in many of the cases. In other words, there is evidence here (also 
from other laboratory work) that a simple direction outlining possible 
difficulties or alerting students to correct expectations may facilitate the 
discovery of the correct solution to problems. 


Transfer of Method 


Students who have received practice and guidance in methods of work 
and study report that such training in one course helps them in other 
courses. Research dealing with both elementary and high school pupils 
showed that time spent in training children how to outline was rewarded 
with gains in achievement not only in the specific subject in which train- 
ing was given but also in other subjects as well.?? Any kind of “how to 
study” course is predicated оп the belief that such training will generalize 
or transfer to other course material. 

As early as 1915 Coover ?* spoke of habits of work and the control of 
attention as processes which could transfer from one situation to another 
and since that time numerous research studies have supported this be- 
lief. A study which may illustrate how methods transfer was one in 
which an attempt was made to teach students how to memorize. Three 
groups of students were given six pretests of memorization. Following the 
initial testing the groups were treated as follows: 

7 Rachel Salisbury, “Some Effects of Training in Outlining,” The English Journal 


(College Edition), Vol. 24, 1935, pp. 111-116, M. N. Woodrin ^. Flemming 

irecti quer » РР. ; M. IN. g and C. W. Flemming, 

тее. Study of High School Pupils, New York, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
^ J. E. Coover, "Formal Discipline from the St: i регі SEU a 

Psychological Monographs, Vol. % wae of Experimental Psychology 
* See J. A. McGeoch and A. L. Irion, op. cit., рр. 330-332. 
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Group А...... No Training (Control) 
Group B..... Routine Practice in Memorizing 
Group С..... Practice in Memorizing plus Instruction 


in the Techniques of Memorizing 


Later tests of memorization showed that Group C was clearly superior to 
the other groups. Practice alone (as Group B had) was not enough to 
bring a significant improvement." 

The pupil who learns a skill in one context should be able to apply it 
in many contexts. Thus a pupil who has learned in his English class the 
skills of outlining, note taking, reading, and participation in class dis- 
cussion should be able to use these proficiencies in all of his courses. 
These skills are more apt to become generalized when: 


l. The teacher uses examples from various subjects and materials as vehicles 
for the illustration and practice of methods and skills. (The English 
teacher might ask a student to use his history notes as material to be 
outlined.) 

. Students are asked (or ask each other) to explain why one method or 
skill is better than another. In other words, students are led to understand 
the rationale for various methods of work and study. 

3. The class as a. whole, with the teacher's guidance, develops criteria for 

appraising various methods and skills. 

4. "Situational tests," which call for application of methods, give direction 
to students’ work, and bring more attention to method than tests which 
deal with facts. A part of the testing program might well involve exercises 
in which students were asked to point out relationships between solving a 
problem in geometry and one in social science or physics. 

5. Теасһетв work together toward this important common goal. The English 
teacher should work with others to determine whether writing skills show 
improvement in classes other than English. 


N 


Transfer of Attitudes 


A complex form of carry-over from previous experiences is the effect 
of previously formed attitudes upon new learning. The child who has had 
unpleasant emotional experiences іп ап English class will not approach 
the next class in English with the same attitudes as one whose experi- 
ences have been gratifying. 

'This kind of transfer is a special case of transfer of set or expectancy, 
but in this case perception of self plays an important part. Two children 


? H. Woodrow, “The Effect of Type of Training Upon Transference,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, Vol. 18, 1927, рр. 159-172. 
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of equal mental potential may differ greatly in their ability to solve prob- 
lems because one has self-confidence and aggressiveness, the other is shy 
and has a tendency to withdraw from difficult problems. Obviously their 
previous experiences with work and problems have conditioned the way 
in which they perform. Children carry to new problems not only skills, 
principles, and knowledge, but also attitudes and personality traits. ‘These 
are truly transferable elements and among the most important. 

An indirect but neat piece of evidence on how attitudes transfer may 
be seen in the results of a test in which directions are given not to gucss. 
When this is done, a large part of the measurement is not of knowledge 
alone, but of personality traits. Students who have had a good share of 
success and have self-confidence are apt to leave many fewer blank spaces 
on their answer sheets than those whose experiences with tests and with 
problems in general have been marked by a lack of success. 

Since a person's attitude about himself (his self-concept) is quite likely 
to become overgeneralized, it is extremely important that youngsters 
obtain ideas of positive self-reference; that they see difficulties as prob- 
lems to be solved rather than troubles which call for retreat. Such atti- 
tudes are products of successful and gratifying learning experiences. 
Insofar as such experiences are within the control of the teacher, pupils 
should receive due praise for their achievement especially when they 
solve problems under their own initiative. 


TEACHING FOR TRANSFER 


Good teaching always involves teaching for transfer. It is another way 
of saying that good teachers have a definite objective of making learned 
material a functioning part of the youngster’s response system. It is thus 
essential that teachers think through their own subject matter and study 
the generalizations, relationships, and methods which may transfer. ‘The 
extent to which students learn how to transfer will depend on how well 
teachers can lead students to see the similarities between the subject 
matter and its applications. 


_ Following is a list of suggestions which should form the basis of teach- 
ing for transfer: 


1. Have clear-cut objectives. Decide what students should be able to do as 
a result of their work. 

2. Study the course content to find what it contains that is applicable to other 
school subjects and to out-of-school life. 
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3. Select instructional materials which are best suited to the job of making 
relationships apparent. 

4. Let students know when to expect transfer, what kinds to expect, and the 
benefits which it can bring them. 

5. Use methods of teaching (e.g., problem-solving, discussion, leading ques- 
tions) which will facilitate transfer. 

6. Provide practice in transfer. It is not enough to point out relationships. 
Pupils should be given practice in finding relationships on their own. 
‘Tests of application, guided discussion, and actual class projects ought 
to provide this kind of experience. 

7. Concentrate on the process of learning as well as upon products. Do not 
be satisfied with a right answer or solution, but probe to find out why a 
certain answer was given, and discuss with the class the steps which led to 
their answers. 


Setting the Stage for Transfer 


Sometimes opportunities for transfer are lost because teachers do not 
alert students to look for relationships and to see how material which is 
being learned can be of future usefulness. One study has shown that the 
simple expedient of telling students that previous learning might be help- 
ful in other situations increased the amount of measured transfer as 
much as 16 per cent.” 

It has also been noted that the kind of test directions which are given 
may significantly affect the amount of learning and transfer which oc- 
curs. One group of students in educational psychology was given a short 
multiple-choice practice test with the directions "See how the principles 
involved in these questions might apply in various teaching situations." 
Another group took the same test without these directions. Both groups 
made equivalent scores on this first test. Later, the groups were given a 
second multiple-choice test which called for applications of the principles 
contained in the previous test. The group which had received the direc- 
tions made significantly better scores, even though the tests, testing pro- 
cedures, and discussions following the tests were almost identical. 

In the last chapter it was shown that the way in which assignments are 
developed probably has a great influence upon the kind of studying which 
students do. Teachers who help pupils develop specific questions prior to 
a reading assignment can expect not only better results in the sections of 


"М. W. Dorsey and L. T. Hopkins, “The Influence of Attitude Upon Transfer," 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 21, 1930, рр. 41 0-417. А 

“R. S. Jones, Integration of Instructional with Self-Scoring Measuring Procedures, Un 
published Ph.D. Dissertation, Columbus, Ohio State University, 1950. 


Figure 27. Stimulating Curios- 
ity as an Aid to Understand- 


ing. 


the reading covered by the questions, but also a transfer of this "secking- 
while-reading” activity to other sections of the assignment. 

Programs in curricular improvement as well as experimental studics of 
children's learning find the cleverly contrived situation for stimulating 
curiosity a necessary precondition for the improvements they seck. This 
“stage setting” often becomes an integral part of the newly derived curt- 
riculum or experimental method. The reader will recall from Chapter 2; 
the description of one episode taken from the physics course designed by 
the Physical Science Study Committee which showed how a laboratory 
demonstration combined with audio-visual aids created the mental at- 
mosphere for learning and transfer. 

The blackboard drawing in Figure 27 exemplifies the way in which one 
teacher has used a problem situation as a vehicle for cliciting pupil 
activity. This illustration is one of many such situations that have been 
used in A Study of Children's Inquiry Techniques 2° being carried out 
under the auspices of the National Science Foundation. They are used 
to set the stage for drawing children out and training them to ask intel- 


ligent questions, an attempt to develop an ability that will transfer to 
other situations. 


Emphasizing Relationships and Understanding 


Teachers who stress understanding tend to stimulate learning of a use- 
ful and and enduring nature. On the other hand, emphasis upon facts 
and memorization of rules and procedures which are not fully understood 


=J. Richard Suchman, "Inquiry Training in the Elementary School,” The Science 
Teacher, Vol. 27, November 1960, pp. 42-47. ç 
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by pupils, may result in a superficial lip service which has neither perma- 
nence nor utility. A study of the learning of mathematics of three 
thousand pupils reveals that youngsters learn what teachers stress as im- 
portant in the classroom. The school which glorifies abstract computation 
in mathematics is likely to produce pupils who excel in this respect, but 
who may or may not understand what they are doing or be able to use 
the computations in changing situations. The author of the study just 
cited concludes that too great a dependence upon formalized paper and 
pencil problems robs the student of many of the opportunities for 
transfer which exist in other kinds of mathematical experiences.” 

In those instances where teaching is specifically designed to emphasize 
transfer by stressing applications, relationships, and methods, the amount 
of understanding and usable knowledge increases. Dozens of experi- 
mental studies bear out this conclusion.” In studies of the transfer value 
of foreign languages, for example, it has been discovered that the greatest 
effect on English vocabulary occurs when relationships between English 
words and their Latin, French, or Spanish roots are shown as a planned 
part of the teaching procedure. A comparison of four methods of teach- 
ing to improve English vocabulary resulted in greater gains for the groups 
who learned English with word study, or Latin with a study of derivatives, 
than for the groups taught English and Latin in the conventional man- 
ner.32 

Even when people know principles and understand them they may not 
be alert to the possibilities of using them. The following problem first 
used by Szekely 3: and later by three American psychologists ** in an 
experiment on teaching method should illustrate this point. 


Suppose you have two metal spheres which are identical in appearance, 
size, and weight, but one is made of a heavier metal than the other. How 
could vou distinguish between the two without changing them in any way 
or subjecting them to chemical analysis? 


"B. A. Sueltz, “Mathematical Understandings and Judgments Retained by College 
Freshmen,” The Mathematics Teacher, Vol. 44, 1951, pp. 13-19. 

“А, R. Mead, ор. cit, рр. 394-397; and Т. С. Andrews, L. J. Cronbach, and Peter 
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tional Research, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1950, pp. 1483-1489. i 

"R. I. Haskell, “А Statistical Study of the Comparative Results Produced by "Teaching 
Derivation in the Ninth-Grade Latin Classes and in the Ninth-Grade English Classes of 
Non-Latin Pupils in Four Philadelphia High Schools, Ph.D. Thesis," University of Penn- 
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Even though physics students understand the principle of conservation 
of momentum, they are unlikely to see that rolling the balls down an 
inclined plane would be an easy and precise means of determining which 
ball was made of the heavier metal. The quality of mind that permits the 
extension of a law, generalization, or principle to its many applications 
is one that we do not yet know how fully to develop. This chapter gives 
some evidence that bears on this important goal, but much more re- 
search is needed. The following section of the chapter describes one 
modern approach to teaching that may yield results in the hopcd-for 
direction, 


Directing Discovery 


Experiments have indicated that the way in which a child learns а 
generalization will affect the probability of his recognizing a chance to 
use it. As Hendrix * has shown, “persons who know that six times eight 
is forty-eight, will often count to forty-eight to find the number of chairs 
іп a room containing six rows of eight chairs each." The question of how 
best to teach a generalization is of utmost importance to the tcacher. 
Evidence shows that one important element may be discovery. One in- 
vestigator compared methods in which the teacher gave the class a 
mathematical generalization and then gave several examples of applica- 
tion with methods in which the generalization was a product of the 
student's own discovery. The latter method proved much more effective 
in producing transfer?" The reader will recall Luchins' 37 method of 
teaching geometric area to youngsters. In this investigation pupils derived 
their own principles and formulae and gave evidence of a great deal more 
understanding than those taught in the usual way. Presumably this 
understanding makes much more likely the recognition of opportunities 
to use information or to adapt it to new situations. 

; Students actually resent too much supervision." ‘They believe that it 
interferes with learning, and there is considerable support for this belief. 
It is only natural that teachers should want to help children—but in the 

“С, Hendrix, “А New Clue to Transfer of Training," The Elementary School Journal, 
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very act of helping they may actually be robbing them of the chance 
to learn how to solve problems and use information. 

More recent experimental studies have confirmed the results described 
by Hendrix and Luchins. These latter studies have dealt with such di- 
verse tasks as decoding,” concept formation," and deriving arithmetical 
principles.“ All have shown gains when the subjects’ activity is guaran- 
teed by their own discovery. Moreover, the experimental findings have 
been supported by a number of broader investigations of classroom 
method wherein classes in geometry," mechanical drawing," and in- 
dustrial education ** that learned by the “directed discovery" method 
showed a superiority on transfer tasks to classes in which the teacher gave 
the rules, facts, and principles. 

Exactly what function, psychologically, is served by students’ discovery 
is not at this time clear. Undoubtedly one of the major gains is an in- 
creascd enthusiasm for the work. Teachers of the University of Illinois 
Committee on School Mathematics who have used the discovery method 
in much of their work have all noted the heightened motivation when 
students work things out for themselves, in fact a major aim of the 
project is that the study of mathematics be an adventure. Pupils should 
be encouraged to make their own mathematical discoveries. Some teach- 
ers believe the discovery process itself is so exhilarating that it becomes 
its own motive for academic work. It is likely that zest for work, self- 
confidence and ego-involvement may all be increased by the discovery 
process. 

Aside from a greater zest for school work, the act of discovering some- 
thing seems to assure a better understanding. This is not to say that 
students understand something only when they can manipulate objects 
as in a science laboratory, or do experimental work on their own. Many 


? G. M. Haselrud and Shirley Meyers, “Тһе Transfer Value of Given and Individually 
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insights come from reading and listening. It is probable that the brighter 
students can make discoveries through verbal media better than can their 
less bright peers. 

Finally, it seems evident that having once discovered something for 
himself the person achieves a "set" to discover other things. In short, he 
is applying the scientific method to his own thought processes. If the lat- 
ter achievement is realized, there are indeed broad values to be attained 
by courses that use and emphasize the discovery method. 


Providing Practice in Application 


Тһе learning of a generalization or principle is not complete until 
pupils have had a chance to practice or use it on their own. The following 
description of a geometry teacher's method is an excellent illustration of 
how student discovery may be facilitated. At the same time this illustra- 
tion shows how practice in transfer which is so essential to real under- 
standing may be given. 


One of the goals of this teacher's learning experiment was to use geometry 
as a medium for improving critical thinking. A phase of this involvcd the 
study of the criteria of a good definition, and the importance of such 
definitions, This study resulted in a marked improvement of definitions in 
geometry. Not content to wait for this skill to transfer to other arcas (or 
to assume that it would be automatic), this instructor created several situ- 
ations which allowed students to practice their new found skills. First he 
asked if rules for good definitions would apply to other subjects besides 
geometry. То illustrate the point, he brought to class a newspaper clipping 
entitled "Urges Frat Members in Shaker (a city) Be Barred from Pupil 
Activities." A lively discussion ensued. In it several students soon rcalized 
that what the school superintendent should do in the case covered by the 
newspaper clipping could only be resolved after he defined what was meant 
by the phrase “member of a fraternity.” 

Each member of the class then wrote what he considered a good defini- 
tion. The results were these: 


12 students wrote: "anyone who belongs to a club which is secret or 
exclusive" 

6 students wrote: "anyone who belongs to a club or society charac- 
terized by Greek letters іп the name" 

5 students wrote: "anyone who is associated with a wild group of boys 
avoiding adult supervision" 
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3 students wrote: "anyone who belongs to a social group which just 
meets at each others houses to spend the evening 
playing games and things like that" 

3 students wrote: "anyone who belongs to a club which has a name 
and whose members wear special insignia" 


After the definitions were grouped and read back to the class, the students 
could casily see that the superintendent involved in this school issue would 
act differently depending upon the kind of definition which he accepted. 

‘This was but one in a series of such experiences which were planned 
in this particular geometry course, and the results supported the thesis 
that proper teaching methods can increase transfer and understanding 
beyond that which generally occurs in such courses. After the course was 
over, students themselves, parents, and other teachers said that they be- 
lieved there had been an improvement in critical thinking, reasoning, and 
objectivity and fairness. Various tests administered during the semester 
supported these beliefs. 


Project work that makes use of learning from various school subjects 
brings force and meaning to facts, skills, and ideas that otherwise might 
remain quite academic. When a student finds out for the first time that 
something he has learned in school is truly useful and significant, he will 
see future learning in a different light. Teachers of vocational subjects 
such as agriculture are most sensitive to the value of home projects for 
making school learning viable. They are in an unusually good position to 
see the direct application of what has been learned. Teachers in the 
academic fields might well take a lesson from their colleagues in various 
vocational training fields, and make every effort to find some out-of-class 
setting that can serve as a testing ground for school room learning. 


SUMMARY 


Transfer of learning is not a new idea to most persons who read this 
book. It must have occurred to everyone who has given serious thought 
to teaching, that ultimately class work is designed to equip pupils to solve 
effectively the problems of living and to make them happier and more 
effective citizens. These goals are apparent. 

Too often, however, teachers and pupils alike neglect to think through 
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the significance of present activities in terms of future usefulness or ap- 
plicability. One reason for this is that, although everyone shares the 
above stated desires about transfer, attempts to reach it are blocked by 
common, erroneous notions about it. Some of these erroneous notions 
are: (1) that training per se strengthens an ability, (2) that only that 
which is immediately useful should be taught, (3) that transfer is auto- 
matic, in other words, that once a child learns, the learning will lead to 
transfer, and (4) that transfer and learning are separable elements. 

Transfer may occur when there is a similarity between two activities 
either in substance or procedure. Anything which can be learned can be 
transferred including such things as attitudes, a feeling of self-confidence, 
sets, and interests, as well as skills, facts, and other items gencrally 
thought of as constituting school work. Transfer may be quite specific, as 
when elements of one learning situation occur in identical or similar form 
in another. In such cases the effects may be either positive or negative, 
that is, a previous learning may either facilitate a new learning, or may 
cause interference. Also transfer may be general, in that a given learning 
such as a principle, a set, or method has influence upon any number of 
later learning situations. 

Teaching for transfer requires that the objectives of schooling be 
clearly defined, that teachers study content and method to find interrela- 
tionships among materials and the applicability to other situations or 
learned skills, and that the teaching method be such that students are 
given practice in transfer. Children should learn to expect to see a rela- 
tionship between present learning and future situations. They should 
also learn not only to search for such relationships, but also to probe into 
problems to find reasons for the facts and principles which they are asked 
to believe. Out of the habit of critical appraisal youngsters will develop 


the ability to bring past experiences to bear upon new problems and new 
learning situations. 
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QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


. Give an example of a learning situation in which both positive and nega- 


tive transfer effects are operating. 


. Why is it difficult to differentiate transfer and retention, and to separate 


both from the application of what has been learned? 


. A child multiplies 2 X 10, 3 X 10, and so on, and determines that adding 


a zero to any whole number is the equivalent of multiplying by 10. Is this 
an example of transfer of learning? Give the arguments, for and against 
giving a pupil a series of such problems until he himself discovers the 
generalization as against telling him the rule. 


. In the previous chapter the term proactive inhibition was used. W hat is 


the difference between it and negative transfer? 


. What do you see about your own college training that reflects some of 


the misconceptions about transfer that were stated in this chapter? 


. What does teaching for transfer imply about the kind of teachers that 


are needed? 


. How do attitudes toward self, the self-concept, influence transfer of learn- 


ing? 


. How would one determine in a given learning task whether the net 


transfer effect was positive or negative? 


. Discovery of principles and generalizations by pupils apparently pro- 


motes a significantly greater amount of transfer. Why? 


. The phrase “teaching for understanding" is sometimes glibly used with- 


out specifications of operations involved. Specify the operations necessary 
for the attainment of this kind of teaching, and the methods needed to 
ascertain whether or not it has been attained. 


C H A РИИ П 


THE SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY ОҒ 
LEARNING АМО ТЕАСНІМС 


TEACHERS PROBABLY SPEND ABOUT 90 PER CENT OF THEIR CLASSROOM 
time working with groups. Yet, traditionally, little if any of their formal 
training is devoted to the understanding of groups. In this area, some- 
times called group dynamics, there is probably more discrepancy be- 
tween the requirements of the teacher's work and his training than in 
any other. The social psychologist who studies the nature and operation 
of groups has much to offer the teacher, for he has formulated laws and 
principles about human relationships, group interactions, and their 
products.’ The findings of social psychology (and related experimental 
applications in the classroom) are crucial for the instructor who wishes 
to promote the efficiency, happiness, and adjustment of pupils. Teachers 
must learn the principles and techniques which help in discovering and 
controlling social interaction and social influences, particularly those 
within the classroom. This chapter will present a view of principles and 
research which bear upon this subject. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SOCIAL CLIMATE IN SCHOOLING 


An intensive study of a single boy's day from the time he got up in the 
morning until he went to bed at night showed that about a fourth of the 
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712 episodes in his day occurred in the classroom. Of the 166 school 
room episodes, 70 per cent were marked by an interaction in some way 
with опе or more persons.? Clearly an overwhelming amount of a child's 
total school experience involves social contacts with other pupils—con- 
tacts that produce many kinds of social learning and many and diverse in- 
fluences upon his developing personality. Adverse social influences may 
manifest themselves in maladjustment, school failure, and unhappiness. 
A major factor causing children to drop out of school is that many are 
unable to achieve a feeling of belonging to the group.” Still further evi- 
dence of the importance of social factors in schooling may be found in an 
appraisal of maladjusted students. In one such appraisal, the investigators 
found that the single major cause of students' difficulties was lack of 
social acceptance.* 

Prior social experience may also have an influence upon various forms 
of cognitive learning. Persons who have learned to be authoritarian in 
their dealings with others tend to experience more difficulty in master- 
ing material with a humanitarian content than persons with a more 
democratic orientation," and persons who have learned to have social 
confidence seem to be more creative than those without such confi- 
dence.* 

One direct way to see the importance of social factors in schooling is 
to place in juxtaposition two very different classrooms. Two such “рго- 
files" are shown below." 

The more permissive, student-centered type of classroom has been 
contrasted with the more rigid, directive, teacher-centered classroom, and 
the former characterized as having, “more interest, humor, student par- 
' ticipation, student-instructor interaction and commending.” * Some psy- 
chologists have contrasted class groups as dominative versus integrative 
—others as autocratic versus democratic, In any case, there is overwhelm- 


Y *H. F. Wright, R. G. Barker, J. Nall, and P. Schoggen, “Toward a Psychological 
Ecology of the Classroom, Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 45, 1951, pp. 187-200. 
_"J. A. Lanier, “A Guidance-Faculty Study of Student Withdrawals,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. 43, 1949, pp. 205-212. 
S. D. Loomis and A. W. Green, “Тһе Pattern of Mental Conflict in a Typical State 
University, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 42, 1947, pp. 342-355 
A. Е. Neel, “The Relationship of Authoritarian Personality to Learning: F Scales 
Con ae Classroom Performance,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 50, 1959, 
pp. 195-199. | l 
* L. G. Rivlin, “Creativity and the Selfattitudes and Sociability of High School Stu- 
dents,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 50, 1959, pp- 147-152. 
J. W. Wrightstone, "Measuring the Social Climate of a Classroom," Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. 44, 1951, pp. 341-351. 
*L. C. Wispe, "Evaluating Section "Teaching Methods in the Introductory Course," 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 45, 1951, pp. 161-186 
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PROFILES OF TWO CLASSROOMS 


Miss А was rated as having ex- 
cellent rapport with pupils. The ob- 
servers’ ratings of central character- 
istics of the lessons conducted by 
Miss А stressed: (a) the demo- 
cratic approach in conducting the 
lessons with several committees of 
pupils working on specific problems 
or projects; (b) the teacher's under- 
standing of pupils and her adaptation 
of the lesson materials to their abili- 
ties and needs; (c) the warm quality 
of social interaction or rapport be- 
tween the teacher and pupils; and 
(d) the poise and apparent emo- 
tionally mature personality of the 
teacher. The observers ratings of 
more specific characteristics were: 
(a) cooperation and participation of 
the pupils were elicited in the initial 
planning of the lesson; (b) the clear 
definition of the pupils’ role per- 
mitted the committee work to pro- 
gress smoothly; (c) the mildly re- 
laxed atmosphere of the pupil groups 
helped pupils to adjust to their work; 
and (d) the sensitivity of the teacher 
to group needs was evident as she 
moved from group to group. 


Miss B—— was rated as having be- 
low median rapport with pupils. The 
observers’ ratings of the central char- 
acteristics of the lessons conducted 
by Miss B—— stressed: (a) the evi- 
dence of a lesson planned in detail 
by the teacher and followed with few 
significant deviations; (b) the gen- 
erally formal approach in asking 
questions and obtaining information 
from members of the class; (c) the 
teachers mastery of subject matter 
and information related to the topic 
of the lesson; and (d) the slightly 
strained emotional atmosphere, or 
nervousness of the teacher. 

Тһе ratings of more specific char- 
acteristics were: (a) a detailed lesson 
plan and specific questions asked re- 
vealed a teacher-centered classroom; 
(b) infrequent pupil interaction was 
revealed in the class questioning or 
discussion; (c) definite teacher con- 
trol of the class discussion produced 
a businesslike atmosphere in the class 
group; (d) a tendency toward orders 
rather than suggestions was used as a 
means of class control; and (е) a 
slightly tense attitude of pupils was 
revealed by frequent glances in the 
direction of the observer. 


ing evidence to show that the social climate or atmosphere for learning 
of various classrooms differs greatly. In following sections of this chapter, 
it is the intention to show how teacher-pupil relationships, interrelation- 
ships among pupils, the school’s staff relationships, and other factors de- 
termine the social climate of the school, and how these factors influence 
learning. 

When one looks at the whole school instead of just at the classroom as 
in the previous paragraphs, the complexity of the social forces at work 
are even further magnified. Note in Figure 28 the schematic portrayal of 
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Figure 28. Some Educational and Social Group Interrelations. (From R. N. 
Bush, The Teacher-Pupil Relationship, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954, p. 6.) 


the reciprocal social forces at work in a school when both internal rela- 
tionships and those with other elements of the community are included. 


TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONS 


A first factor of major importance in shaping the social climate of the 
school is the kind of relations which exists between pupils and teachers. 
How can these relations be diagnosed? What effects do different kinds 
of relations produce? How can teacher-pupil relations be improved to 
increase the quality and quantity of learning? 


Diagnosing Teacher-Pupil Relations 


Гһе relations between teacher and pupils are extremely varied and 
complex. Hence, their comprehensive measurement is also a complex 
process. No attempt will be made here to describe or even catalogue the 
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multitude of approaches available in professional literature on teacher- 
pupil relations. However each of several representative approaches will be 
described. 

Studying teachers’ attitudes and beliefs. The Minnesota Teacher At- 
titude Inventory ° is made up of items which distinguish teachers with 
excellent teacher-pupil relations from those with poor teacher-pupil rela- 
tions. On this inventory the teacher or prospective teacher is asked to re- 
spond to each item such as “shyness is preferable to boldness” by indi- 
cating the degree of acceptance as follows: SA, strongly agree; A, agree; 
U, undecided or uncertain; D, disagree; SD, strongly disagree. The 
M.T.A. Inventory is not designed to measure many aspects of teacher 
competence but does give an indication of the quality of his relations 
with his pupils. 

Another way of getting teacher reactions indicative of teacher-pupil 
relations is to face the teacher with conflict situations common to the 
majority of teachers. An adaptation of part of a questionnaire which does 
this is given below.'* 


POSSIBILITIES 


You You 
should would You 
do do did 


1. You are irritable. A child drops a book acciden- 
tally. You berate her. Stung by your injustice, 
the child glowers and mutters under her breath. 


2. While the supervisor is present, the smart-alec 
in your class decides to show off. In answer to 
your every gesture and silent plea, he shows off 
still more. He mimics you. 


3. One of your pupils comes to school in ragged 
clothing. You obtain some good second-hand 
clothing, and, in privacy, offer him better cloth- 
ing. The child bursts into bitter resentful tears 
and runs out of the room. 


. One of your pupils seems to show an instinctive 
dislike for you. He goes out of his way to irritate 
and annoy you. His special pleasure seems to be 
to mispronounce your name purposely. 


* W. W. Cook, C. H. Leeds, and R. Callis, Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, New 


York, The Psychological Corporation, 1951. 
S. 1. Spector, “Teacher Reactions to Conflict Situations,” Journal of Educational 


Psychology, Vol. 46, 1955, рр. 437-445. 
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POSSIBILITIES 
You You 
should would You 
do do did 


l———À 5. You are on duty in the yard. Some larger boys 
and girls from the graduating class are. fooling 
around. They do not see you approach. When 
you scold them they get fresh, not realizing that 
you are a teacher. "Гһе boys, to save face, try to 
act tough with you. 


On each of the blanks above the teacher is asked to place the number 
of the appropriate response from such a list as the following: 


(1) talk back, (2) laugh it off, (3) remain calm and silent, (4) feel an- 
noyed, (5) discuss calmly, (6) placate by smiling, (7) ignore, (8) feel 
resentful, (9) be coldly polite, (10) divert attention to something else. 


Obtaining students’ ratings of classes. Students’ ratings may range from 
responses to an unstructured situation where the instructor asks “how did 
you like this class?" to responses on a structured questionnaire. One 
questionnaire, My Class Inventory, asks pupils these questions: 11 


Do you ever feel like staying away from school? 
Do you like to be in this class? 

Do you have much fun in this class? 

Do you leam a lot in this class? 

Are you proud to be in this class? 

Do you always do your best in this class? 

Do most of the pupils like the teacher? 

Does the teacher help you enough? 


In this type of questionnaire !2 it is usually wise to have the pupils 
answer anonymously. Pupils' reactions to their teachers as clicited by 
such questions as those above appear to reflect the teacher's ability to 
get along with children, 

Using physiological measures. Students are sensitive to a teacher's per- 
sonality and methods. Critical statements, threats, and sarcasm, for 
example, create almost immediate change in emotional tension within 
the classroom. Dramatic illustration of the effect of the teacher's tech- 


D. M. Medley and A. H. Klein, “Measuring Classroom Behavior with a Pupil-Reaction 
Inventory," Elementary School Journal, Vol. 57, 1957, pp. 315-319. 

" For additional examples of similar questionnaires see appendices of R. N. Bush, The 
Teacher-Pupil Relationship, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice Hall, Inc., 1954. 

з Ibid., p. 545. 
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niques was demonstrated in a series of experiments in teaching at the 
University of Chicago. Children's reactions were measured by equipping 
them with instruments which recorded their heart beats and palmar skin 
resistance (measures from which emotional tension is inferred). Under 
such conditions there was a distinct relationship between measured 
anxiety and teacher's methods of dealing with students." Under pressure 
(as existed in teacher-centered situations) students recollected: 


I felt under pressure to adjust to the demands of the teacher. 
I felt the teacher was trying to make me hurry too much. 
I felt the teacher was sarcastic. 


Under the low pressure of the learner-centered situations, their com- 
ments were of this sort: 


I thought the teacher did his best to make me feel at ease. 
I felt no resentment when the teacher gave me directions. 
I felt that the teacher made sure that I was satisfied. 


Making observations of classroom interactions. A measure of some 
aspects of the social climate of a classroom has sometimes been obtained 
by use of rating scales filled out by observers. One such scale listed the 
following categories: 1% Pupil-teacher interaction pattern, degree of social 
interaction, quality of social interaction, interest, enjoyment, role struc- 
ture, emotion of teacher, teacher orders or suggestions, physical tension 
of group, and emotional tone of pupil group. Items in one of these cate- 
gories, degree of social interaction, are shown below: 


l. No interaction (e.g, listening to lecture, silent seat work) 

2. Infrequent interaction (occasional conferences with teacher) 
3. Interaction (natural pupil interaction in semi-free situations) 
4. Frequent interaction (e.g., conference in subgroups) 


Teachers' Leadership Roles 


Тһе kinds of roles which the teacher assumes have a profound effect 
upon the learning situation in the classroom. The way a particular pupil 
is regarded by his classmates is affected by the teacher's behavior toward 


“N, A. Flanders, “Personal-Social Апхісіу as a Factor in Experimental Learning Situa- 
tions," Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 45, 1951, pp. 100-110. 

? Ibid., p. 103. Р 2 к : ¿ 

"W. J. Wrightstone, J. Justman, and I. Robbins, Evaluation in Modern Education, 
New York, American Book Co., 1956, p. 434. 
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him." The high school teacher with undesirable teacher-pupil relations, 
who creates an atmosphere of fear and tension, and thinks primarily in 
terms of the subject matter to be covered rather than in terms of what 
the pupils need, feel, know, and can do, is more likely to fail pupils than 
an instructor who is able to maintain harmonious relations with his 
pupils and who is interested in pupils as pupils.'* Teaching, іп most 
situations, demands that the teacher assume a role of leadership, and it 
is through an analysis of the teacher's function as a leader that onc sces 
most clearly how he affects the group. 

Тһе autocratic, laissez-[aire, and democratic roles. What happens to 
a classroom when different kinds of leadership are imposed? Bearing 
upon this question is a study (one of the first major studies of group 
dynamics) in which the experimenter set out deliberately to produce 
two contrasting social climates. In the study, there were two clubs of 
ten-year-olds who were engaged in making theatrical masks. In onc club 
the leader operated as an autocrat (imposed his goals on the group, 
frustrated the group's goals and ideas, and was not objective in his 
comments about their work). In the other club the leader operated in a 
democratic manner by sponsoring group goals, and by giving friendly 
help and guidance, and objective praise and criticism. Both groups 
worked at the task of making theatrical masks for a period of three 
months under these two kinds of leadership. At the end of twelve weeks, 
the groups voted on (1) whether to continue, and (2) what to do with 
the masks they had made. АП of the autocratic group voted to stop mect- 
ing, while most of the democratic group wished to continue. Children 
of the autocratic group wished to kecp, as personal property, the masks 
they had made. In contrast, all children in the democratic group voted 
for a group disposal of at least one mask (i.c., to give it to the leader or 
put one on display). 'The significance of these findings should be appar- 
ent to the teacher. Children who work under the proper kind of leader- 
ship and group atmosphere seem to like their work, feel it to be im- 
portant, and want more of the same or similar activities. Conversely, 
en whose needs are thwarted by rigid control tend to dislike school 
work. 


i Е М.А. Flanders and y Havumaki, "The Effect of Teacher-Pupil Contacts Involving 
Praise on the Sociometric Choices of Students," Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol 
51, 1960, pp. 65-68. 

"P. D. Rocchio and М. C. Kearney, “Teacher-Pupil Attitudes as Related to Мәре 
motion of Secondary School Pupils," Educational and Psychological Measurement, ‘ol. 
16, 1960, pp. 244-252 

ts Lippitt, “Field Theory and Experiment in Social Psychology: Autocratic and 
Democratic Group Atmospheres,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 45, 1939, pp 26-49 
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In an extension of the above experiment, four groups of boys were 
organized into clubs and placed under three kinds of leadership: auto- 
cratic, democratic, and laissez-faire.” The leadership of the first two was 
like that described above, while the laissez-faire leadership gave unguided 
freedom to the group. (‘There were no rules, no apparent group or teacher 
goals, and little if any help or guidance initiated by the teacher.) Judged 
by the amount of work accomplished, the amount of identification with 
the group, group morale and “we feeling,” and friendly relations with the 
leader, the democratic type of leadership was superior to either of the 
others, which were marked by such reactions as “scapegoating” ^ and 
attempts to resign from the group.” From this and similar studies 
emerges a picture of the kinds of leadership and the probable results of 
such leadership in terms of social climate. Table 19 presents a summary 
of the general findings. 

It is apparent that a vital factor in class atmosphere is the way the 
leadership function of the teacher is used. Inflexible schedules, threats, 
and autocratic control cut off the communication of pupils with each 
other and isolate the timid child from the group. These adverse influences 
may also create tension, irritability, and aggression among pupils. Also, 
autocratic control denies leadership training and training in social learn- 
ings to the pupils who need this kind of experience. In appraising his own 
leadership, the teacher might ask himself the following questions: 


1. Do I help the group arrive at clearly stated goals and allow the group to 
have some part in planning these goals or ways of achieving them? 
2. Have I helped all members of the class to find satisfaction in class member- 


ship through a gratification of social needs? А 

3. Do I have a sense of objectivity? For instance, do I give praise and reproof 
in terms of some standard rather than as "you have pleased me?" 

4. Am I aware of my own ego needs, or must I dominate the class group or 


its members to satisfy these needs? Р p. 
5. Do І encourage students to appraise their own and my activities and to 


seek improvement in group work? 


? K. Lewin, R. Lippitt, and R. K. White, "Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in Experi- 
mentally Created Seal Climates, " Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 10, 1939, pp. 
271-300. i O 3 

w "Scapegoating" is ап adjustive mechanism, a kind of displaced aggression, in which 
people relcase their own hostility by attacking а person or group (usually weaker than 
they) not connected with the cause of their frustration. 1 1 А T 

* R. Lippitt and R. K. White, “The ‘Social Climate of Children's Groups" in R. G. 
Barker, J. S. Kounin, and H. F. Wright (Editors), Child Behavior and Development, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943, pp. 485-506. (These three kinds of leadership 


have been depicted in a film, made during the experiments described in this reference. See 
"Films" at the end of this Chapter.) 


Table 19 


TYPES OF LEADERSHIP, CHARACTERISTICS OF LEADERS, AND 
PUPILS’ REACTIONS * 


TYPE OF 
LEADERSHIP 


Hard-Boiled 
Autocrat 


Тһе Вепеуо- 
lent Auto- 
crat 


Тһе Laissez- 
Faire 
Teacher 


The Demo- 
cratic 
Teacher 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THIS 
TYPE OF LEADERSHIP 


1. Constant check on students. 

2. Expects immediate ассері- 
ance of all orders—rigid dis- 
cipline. 

3. Little praise is given as he be- 
lieves this would spoil chil- 
dren. 

4. Believes students cannot be 
trusted when on their own. 


l. Is not aware that he is an 
autocrat. 

2. Praises pupils and is inter- 
ested in them. 

3. Тһе crux of his autocracy lies 
in the technique by which 
he secures dependence upon 
himself. He says, "that's the 
way I like it," or “how could 
you do this to me?" 

4. Makes himself the source of 
all standards of class work. 


1. Has little confidence in deal- 
ing with pupils or a belief that 
they should be left alone. 

2. Has difficulty in making de- 
cisions. 

3. Has no clear-cut goals. 

4. Does not encourage or dis- 
courage students, nor does he 
join in their work or offer 

сір or advice. 


1. Shares planning and decision 
making with the group. 

2. Gives help, guidance, and as- 
sistance to individuals gladly 
but not at the expense of the 
class. 

3. Encourages as much group 
рата а possible. 

4. Ртаізе and criticism given ob- 

jectively. 


TYPICAL REACTIONS OF PUPILS 
TO THIS LEADERSHIP 


1. Submission, but there is in- 
cipient revolt and dislike of 
the leader. 

2. “Buck-passing” is a common 
occurrence. 

3. Pupils are irritable and un- 
willing to cooperate and may 
indulge in “backbiting.” 

4. The work slips markedly 
when the teacher leaves the 
room. 


1. Most students like him, but 
those who see through his 
methods may dislike him in- 
tensely. 

2. There is great dependence 
upon the teacher for all di- 
rections—little initiative on 

art of pupils. 

3. There is submissiveness and 
lack of individual develop- 
ment. 

4. Amount of class work may 
be high and of good quality. 


1. There is low morale and poor 

and sloppy work. 

2. There is much "buck-pass- 
ing," "scapegoating," and ir 
ritability among students. 

. There is no teamwork. 

. No one knows what to do. 


ъ о 


1. Pupils like work, each other, 
and teacher better. 

2. Quality and quantity of work 
are high. 

3. Students praise cach other 
and assume responsibilitics 
on their own. 

4. There are few problems of 
motivation whether teacher is 
in the room or not. 


* Adapted in part from L. P. Bradford and R. Lippitt, “Building a Democratic Work 


Group,” 
142-148 


Personnel, Vol. 22, 


American Management Association, Publisher, 1945, рр 
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The dominative versus the integrative role. The effect which teachers 
may have upon a class over a period of time was illustrated by an intensive 
study ** and comparison of the characteristics of second-grade children in 
the classes of two quite different teachers. One was a dominative teacher 
who more frequently than the other met aggression with aggression and 
“initiated” contacts with pupils rather than encouraging them to seck 
contacts with her, The other teacher, who was described by the investi- 
gators as “integrative,” gave more friendly guidance, and encouraged 
pupils to join in class activities. At the end of a year there were fourteen 
statistically significant differences in behavior between the two classes, 
even though they were comparable in ability and background at the start 
of the first semester. These differences included such things as more 
voluntary suggestions, social contributions, and responsiveness in the in- 
tegrative classroom. Teachers who dominate one class seem to retain this 
characteristic with other classes. Also it should be noted that the amount 
of conflict between pupils and dominative teachers does not seem to 
decline as the months of a semester pass. In fact conflict may increase. 
Even though teachers do not seem to change much semester after semes- 
ter, it is fortunate that pupils do. When youngsters go from a dominative 
to an integrative classroom they tend to lose the characteristics which 
marked their previous behavior. However, when they go from an inte- 
grative to a dominative classroom, traits associated with domination are 
quickly assumed.” 


RELATIONS AMONG PUPILS 


Another major factor in determining the school’s social climate is the 
kind of relations which exist among pupils. Why is it that some young: 
sters crave to belong to a class group yet are rejected, others who might 
belong if they wish instead find undesirable groups outside the classroom, 
still others find a satisfaction of social needs within the classroom? The 
answer to these questions has been sought in studies involving observa- 


=H, H. Anderson and J. E. Brewer, “Studies of Teachers’ Classroom Personalities: П. 
Effects of Teachers’ Dominative and Integrative Contacts on Children's Classroom Be- 
havior," Applied Psychological Monographs, No. 8, American Psychological Association, 
Stanford University Press, June, 1946. j М 2. E . , 

* H, H. Anderson, J. E. Brewer, and M. F. Reed, "Studies of Teachers Classroom Per- 
sonalities: IL, Follow-up Studies of the Effects of Dominative and Integrative Contacts on 
Children’s Behavior,” Applied Psychological Monographs, No. 11, Stanford University 


Press, 1946 
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tion, clinical analysis, sociometric tests,” and studies of personality and 
group dynamics. 

One important finding is that a student may belong to a class group 
yet be relatively unaffected so far as its values are concerned, being in- 
stead affected by the standards and values of some other group (reference 
group). Or the group to which he belongs may influence him negatively, 
thus reinforcing a positive influence from an outside reference group. А 
boy may actually use his dislike of school as a reinforcement for feclings 
he has about his "gang." 

Within a given group only those who conform with group norms have 
prestige within that group. Thus the boy who strives to be an outstanding 
scholar in school may be rejected by his peers who believe that school 
work is for sissies or girls. Many children's relations within the classroom 
are jeopardized because the school group or groups have values which 
conflict with values held by other groups of which they аге menibers. 
Some children have never learned how to satisfy their social needs 
through contacts outside the home, while others have developed modes 
of behavior or personality traits which interfere with their relationships 
with other children, In some cases schools have failed to teach social skills 
which are necessary for effective group work. Furthermore, the traditional 
school has actually discouraged social interaction by allowing only in- 
dividual work and by punishing children who attempt to talk with or 
help each other. 

_ The way in which social learnings take place is an important con- 
sideration in the successful work of the teacher. Crime, insanity, divorce, 
inefficiency, and failure to learn are among the social catastrophes related 
to the failure of children to achieve a satisfactory place in social and 
work groups in the school and community. The following four questions 
indicate the kinds of information which a teacher needs in order to facili- 
tate desirable interpersonal relationships among pupils. 


1. What are the social needs of children, and how are they satisfied? 

2. How can teachers diagnose such needs? j 

3. What are the factors in class organization, teaching, and the behavior and 
personality of children which lead to acceptance and rejection? 

4. How can the teacher handle cases of rejection and isolation, and in gen- 


eral teach in such a way that desirable interpersonal relationships are 
facilitated? 


The above questions are treated in the four sub-sections which follow. 


= These tests are fully explained іп Chapter 18, 
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Social Needs 


The reader will remember the earlier contention that social and ego 
needs are basic to human motivation. Children need acceptance by their 
age mates and by adults. They need to feel important and to have their 
accomplishments admired by others, and they need to feel that they are 
a part of a group, i.e., have a sense of belonging. T'hey also need attention 
and affection. A social structure or other influence which denies these 
needs creates misery and maladjustment. Many of the factors which 
frustrate these needs are present in our schools. Excessive rivalry, limited 
rewards, favoritism, and retardation are examples of the many conditions 
which may militate against the satisfaction of social needs. 

In the early work of Moreno (one of the first persons to use sociometric 
tests) many elementary school children were shown to have few if any 
friends in their classes and many others to be victims of unrequited 
friendship, i.e, desiring friendship with other youngsters who did not 
accept them as friends.?* Some children are not only unpopular with 
other youngsters but also are odious to their teachers. In fact, more often 
than not, teachers and pupils agree on whom the problem children are.” 
Statements such as the following are not infrequently made by teachers: 
"I know I'm not supposed to feel this way, but I just can't like Carl. 
When he starts something with that smart-aleck sneer, I have to fight 
mysclf to keep from shaking him." 


Diagnosing Social Needs and Class Social Structure 


An adequate picture of the social needs of all children in a classroom, 
plus the view of the social climate or structure of the class, entails the 
collection of a good deal of information. Yet there is no substitute for 
these kinds of data. Some of the relationships which exist among mem- 
bers of a group can be inferred from classroom behavior, but many subtle 
relationships and frustrated social needs may escape the eye of even the 
most practiced teacher.** А teacher's judgment of the social status of 
children in his own classroom is far from perfect, and there is rather con- 


э J. L. Moreno, “Who Shall Survive?" Nervous and Mental Disorders Monograph, No. 


58, 1934, - : 1 , 
^S. L. Pressey and F. P. Robinson, Psychology and the New Education, New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1944, p. 436. 2 , Soci i 
>N. E. Gronlund, “The Accuracy of Teacher's Judgments Concernin AE 

Status of Sixth-Grade Pupils," Sociometry Monographs, No. 25, New York, Beacon House, 


195], px 
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Factors Causing Acceptance or Rejection 


Of great concern to teachers is the fact that some children seem al- 
ways to be left out of things by their fellows. Disturbing also is the misery 
of the child who is actually rejected by his classmates. As mentioned 
earlier, the extent of acceptance and rejection in a classroom is often 
analyzed through a sociometric test. A summary of some sociomctric 
results is shown in Table 20. The stars mentioned in the first category 


Table 20 


PERCENTAGE OF BOYS AND GIRLS IN THE STAR, NEGLECTEE, AND 
ISOLATE CATEGORIES ON THE CRITERIA OF SEATING COM- 
PANION, WORK COMPANION, AND PLAY COMPANION 
IN FORTY SIXTH-GRADE CLASSROOMS * 


PERCENTAGE IN 
STAR CATEGORY 


PERCENTAGE IN PERCENTAGE IN 
NEGLECTEE CATEGORY |ISOLATE CATEGORY 


CRITERIA 
(5 CHOICES AL- 


LOTTED ON EACH) | Boys Girls Boys Girls | Boys Girls 
Seating 13 11 11 7 8 
Work 12 12 11 7 8 
Play 12 8 9 8 6 


Note: "There was an average of 16 boys and 16 girls in cach classroom. 


MN i oe bi E. Gronlund, Sociometry in the Classroom, New York, Harper and 


of Table 20 are pupils who received a large number of choices from other 
pupils on a sociometric test. The neglectees are individuals who received 
relatively few choices. And finally, the isolates are those who received no 
choices from their peers and who frequently are social outcasts in the 
classroom. : 

Clearly it behooves teachers to find out what characteristics are apt to 
lead to or be associated with unpopularity or rejection. In one study, 
when those who were rejected were compared with those who were 
highly acceptable to their peers, it was found that the former were more 
quarrelsome, complaining, nervous, aggressive, and dominating." Other 
investigators have summarized the positive traits associated with popu- 
larity as enthusiasm, daring, pleasing appearance, and cheerfulness.” 


“Н.Н. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation, New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1943, 
PP 144-163 
K M E. Bonney, “Personality Traits of Socially Successful and Socially Unsuccessful 
Children,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 34, 1943, pp. 449-472 
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Youngsters prize qualities which match their concepts of that which 
gains prestige. For example, the twelve-year-old girl gives highest value 
in choosing friends to primness, sedateness, and ladylike behavior, while 
fifteen-year-old girls prefer glamour and being attractive to the opposite 
sex. Likewise, the boy of fifteen places high value upon physical skill, 
aggressiveness, and fearlessness. Woeful is the child who is minus these 
qualitics.** In general, children who are highly chosen by their peers on а 
sociometric test tend to be more intelligent, to have higher scholastic 
achievement, to be younger in age, to have greater social and athletic 
skill, to participate more frequently in sports and social activities, to have 
a more pleasing physical appearance, to have more social and hetero- 
sexual interests, and to have more need-satisfying personality character- 
istics than children who receive few or no sociometric choices from their 
peers.?* 

Perhaps the most intensive analysis of children who are not acceptable 
to their classmates was made by Northway, who took twenty of the least 
frequently chosen children (on a sociometric test) and subjected them 
to special clinical study. These children grouped themselves into three 
patterns—the listless, recessive children; the quiet and retiring, socially 
uninterested children; and the noisy rebellious, socially ineffective chil- 
dren.** Gronlund concluded that pupils with low sociometric status are 
cither overlooked by their peers (socially neglected) or are perceived by 
them as possessing an unpleasant appearance and socially ineffective and 
aggressive tendencies (socially rejected) ^ 

There appears to be close agreement between sociometric results and 
the reputation an individual holds among his peers. 'The picture of the 
rejected child which emerges from these studies is that of a child who is 
seen by his fellows as different. He is опе who does not conform to group 
norms of behavior, who retreats from social contact, and who attempts 
to satisfy social needs through the domination of others. 


м С. М. Tryon, “Evaluations of Adolescent Personality by Adolescents,” Monographs of 
the Society for Research in Child Development, IV, Washington, D.C., National Research 
Council, 1939, p. 77% s: 

= N. E. Gronlund, Sociometry in the Classroom, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959, 

. 221-222. ’ 

> M. L. Northway, “Outsiders, A Study of the Personality Patterns of Children Least 
Acceptable to Their Age Mates,” Sociometry, Vol. 7, 1944, рр. 10-25. j 

> Ñ. E. Gronlund, Sociometry in the Classroom, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959, 
p. 174. 
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Helping the Isolate and the Rejectee 


Clinical psychologists recognize social isolates and rejectees as among 
the most serious of problem cases. Even if this were not true from the 
standpoint of adjustment and mental hygiene, it would be from an 
academic standpoint, as such children often lose the benefit of much 
class work because they are not active participants in the learning proccss. 
More specifically, improved social relations would appear to һаус the 
following beneficial effects on individual learning: 


1. The security that arises from satisfying social relationships frees the pupil 
of emotional tension and enables him to concentrate more on his assigned 
learning tasks. 

2. Тһе social pressure arising from the feeling of being accepted by class- 
mates increases the pupil's motivation to learn. This is partly due to the 
pupil’s desire to maintain status in the group and partly due to his feeling 
of loyalty and responsibility to the group members. 

3. The increased social contact accompanying peer acceptance aids іп clarify- 
ing and reinforcing the pupil's classroom learning experiences by providing 
greater opportunity to exchange ideas with age mates. 

4. The improved morale derived from satisfying social relationships in the 
classroom helps create in the pupil a favorable attitude toward the learn- 
ing experience and toward the school in general.? 


Psychological principles and the experiences of teachers and those who 
have worked with such children support the following techniques for 
helping rejected and isolated children achieve a place in the class group. 

Regrouping. In a classroom containing one or several social isolates, it 
is possible to reseat the class or restructure the work groups in such a 
way that children may be included in groups which аге less likely to be 
antagonistic or indifferent to them. If sociometric data are available it is 
helpful to use the "choices" to seat children near those who have ac- 
cepted them, even though it Бе on the basis of third-place votes. Un- 
chosen children should not be placed near those who have rejected them. 
If possible, the teacher should place the isolate in a work group which 
has need for the particular skill which the unpopular child possesses. 

Finding group jobs. Much class work is of an individual nature, but 
there are some projects or work which really require group action, and 
involve a number of different kinds of skills. The isolate may receive 


* Adapted from М. E. Gronlund, Sociometry in the Classroom, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1959, p. 235 
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much help if allowed to work with a group whose goals transcend petty 
personal considerations. 

Using gradual induction. Sometimes attempts to plunge a timid child 
into class work by direct questions, or by asking him to perform before 
the entire group, fail because the jump from his present withdrawn posi- 
tion to “total immersion" is too great a shock. Thus it may be wise to 
induct the child into the class group gradually. This may be done by 
letting him work with small groups at first, finding one person in class 
with whom he can feel at case, or in extreme cases, letting him work with 
younger children for a time. 

Finding special skills. Most children have some skill in which they 
excel. Studies of intra-individual differences have shown that even dull 
children generally have some skills in which they approach or exceed 
average performance or potential. One thing which astonishes visitors to 
a feeble minded institution is the high level of skills in many vocational 
areas which are exhibited by inmates. Full use of diagnostic tools ought 
to provide teachers with information about the interests and special 
abilities of the withdrawn child. Once found, opportunity for the display 
of such skills should be given. This should do much toward giving needed 
self-confidence, and prestige in the eyes of the class. 

Training in skills. Children and adolescents often put a high value 
upon certain skills such as proficiency in games, and basic social skills 
such as dancing. These skills may take on exaggerated importance in the 
eyes of the deficient youngster. Thus one straightforward way to help the 
isolate achieve status is to provide special help in such skills, thus allow- 
ing him to participate in group activities on a par with other children. 

Discussion. Many times youngsters adopt habits, modes of behavior, 
and adornment which make acceptance by others unlikely. These char- 
acteristics may be retained simply because youths are not aware of the 
adverse effects of such behavior. Unfortunately young people do not 
readily change simply as a result of a teacher's statement about such 
personal habits, They are much more apt to accept ideas about matters 
of this kind from each other. Hence, a discussion in which students are 
given a chance to air their views about desirable and undesirable. traits 
(without names being mentioned) may be a worthwhile venture. l'here 
are available for teachers' use several films which will introduce such dis- 
cussions. In such discussions the teacher should make a careful attempt 


“ Association Films, “You and Your Family,” and “You and Your Friends,” 79 East 
Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ilinois; and Coronet Instructional Films, “How Friendly Are 
You?" and “Shy Guy,” Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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to involve the isolates and rejectees. Research has shown that many teach- 
ers can profit from а better distribution of their time and efforts among 
their charges. This is true not only in discussions but in other activities 
as well.** 

Personal guidance. A simple suggestion to a pupil may give him as- 
sistance in finding ways to join a social group. Some youngsters lack either 
the savoir faire or the self-confidence to break into a group. Often they 
hang back lest their egos be wounded by the rebuff which they so vividly 
imagine will result from an overture of friendship. In such cases, teachers, 
counselors, or advisers may offer help by showing ways of getting a start 
socially. ‘The following incident will illustrate how one instructor was 
able to help a social isolate. 


Mary was a freshman at a large state university. Since she had come to 
the university from a small town, she had no high school friends on campus. 
In talks with her freshman adviser she revealed that she was unhappy and 
would quit college if not for the disappointment it would bring her par- 
ents. She admitted that she had no friends—that her only recreation was 
going to the movies alone and taking walks. Тһе only time she talked with 
others was when she and three other girls went from history to gym class. 
Further conversation revealed that all these girls lived on the other side of 
campus, while Mary had a room in the dormitory where swimming classes 
were held. 'The adviser suggested to Mary that she invite the other girls to 
hang their coats and clothes in her room, while swimming, thus saving 
them from having to jam their clothes in gym lockers. Mary adopted the 
suggestion and soon found a social group which accepted her wholcheart- 
edly. Her adjustment to social life from that time on was adequate and 
her ideas about leaving the university disappeared. 


SCHOOL STAFF RELATIONS 


Another set of relations which are significant in determining the social 
climate in any school is the quality of interaction among teachers, and 
between teachers and administrators. These are important relationships 
in that they may either lead to cooperative effort and progressive action 
or to dissension. When tensions are developed these are too often passed 
on down to the unfortunate pupil. How such tensions operate may be 


seen in the following record of a committee mecting of a junior high 
school staff. 


сеу Withall, "An Objective Measurement of a Teacher's Classroom Interactions,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 47, 1956, pp. 203-212. 
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Our committee is meeting in the late afternoon to consider the problem 
of homework. Present are Mr. Johnson, the principal; Miss Jones, English 
teacher and head of the department; Miss Martin, another English teacher; 
Mr. Brown, a social studies teacher; Miss Smith, mathematics; Mrs. White, 
physical sciences. (Some of their thoughts and feelings, many of them un- 
conscious, are given in italics within parentheses.) 

Mr. Johnson: “(Another meeting, I hope there's no bickering. Im al- 
ways glad when the meetings are finished.) Parents are complaining again 
about homework. One man called to say his son carried home thirteen 
pounds of books. Another feels he is doing the teaching teachers failed to 
do. Miss Jones, what happened when this problem was brought up at 
РТА?” 

Miss Jones: “Мапу parents felt the school expects too much homework. 
Some thought this a lazy way of teaching. Others thought it unfair to have 
to help children do math problems because methods of working are dif- 
ferent now. (That was a swell chance to put Miss Smith in her place. She 
acts like she owns the school.) On the other hand, some parents thought 
that not enough homework was assigned, that students nowadays were 
spoiled in school. I’m glad to report these parents were in the minority." 

Miss Smith: "The trouble with such a mecting is that the few parents 
with complaints speak so loudly that it looks as though the whole PTA 
agrees. Most parents are indifferent as to how their children get along. 
When you try to get their cooperation, you get picayune complaints. If we 
want to lower our standards, it will be easy to eliminate homework. ( Jones 
will take any side just so she gets on top. She's determined to run this 
school.)” 

Mr. Brown: “(Here we go again. Smithy needs some support before 
she gets steam-rollered by Jones.) It's easy enough to talk about eliminat- 
ing homework. In schools where children have a fine home background, 
work can be completed during school hours. But with the mixture of chil- 
dren we have, it's impossible to expect standards to be upheld without 
supplementary study after class hours." : 

Miss Jones: “Every time we talk about homework, someone brings up 
standards. Some teachers maintain high educational standards without 
loading students down with extra homework at night. Good teaching 
makes children want to read so much that reading becomes pleasure and 
not homework. (That shot told.)" i Р 

Mrs. White: “Тһе confusion comes from the lack of basic policy оп the 
part of the school administration.” 1 I 

Mr. Johnson: “We want everyone to give his opinion. Miss Martin, 
what do vou think?” 

Miss Martin: “(He must know that Jonesey pushes me around. She's 
making a grandstand play with her ‘Good teachers don't need to assign 
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homevwork' stuff. When she says in that sugar voice of hers, ‘You don't 
have to read апу of the books on this list but I know you'll all want to, 
all her students know they had better read them or else. If I say what I 
really think about homework, Jonesey will make my life even tougher next 
month. But I don't like to let Mr. Brown and Miss Smith down.) Perhaps 
part of the answer depends upon the subject studied. (I hate Mr. Johnson 
for putting me on the spot.)" 

Mr. Johnson: "Now that you have expressed your opinions, I wonder if 
we shouldn't vote on a final decision.” 

Miss Smith: “I don’t think this problem can be solved by voting. We 
must get at the real issue of educational standards.” 

Mr. Johnson: “(This meeting is getting too hot. If I don't stop it, we'll 
never һауе any peace in this school.) I wonder if we shouldn't appoint a 
subcommittee to study the problem and report back to us.” 

Miss Jones: "(I'd better not let him pull that now. If we can get him to 
go on, we may get him to decide on less homework, which will put Smith 
in her place.) Don't you think, Mr. Johnson, we have most of the facts we 
need now? It seems to me we can come to a decision pretty soon." 

Mr. Johnson: “I’m sure you'll agree that the sensible conclusion is to 
expect each teacher to make every effort to reduce homework requirements 
to the minimum. We will, I am sure, also maintain the high educational 
standards our school has always tried to uphold. If you wish, I'll be glad to 
tell the parents, at the next PTA mecting, of our decision.” 

Miss Smith: “(We lost this fight. We'll lay for Jones until we get a swell 
issue where we can push her around.)” * 


It is appropriate here to ask what in this teachers’ meeting prevented 
the formation of good working relationships and effective group judg- 
ment. An obvious first answer is that this group had little training in 
group work, and Mr. Johnson apparently was not trained to provide effec- 
tive leadership. Furthermore, it is apparent that there was no prearranged 
plan of procedure, no delegation of tasks, and no satisfactory method for 
cither understanding or solving the problem of homework. Likewise the 
group had developed no satisfactory method of handling the personal 
animosities and hostilities which subverted the main topic for discussion. 
Groups such as this one can improve the handling of their problems 
when they learn to apply the principles of social psychology to their work. 
Some of the principles which apply to group functioning are discussed 
in the last section of this chapter. 


“K. Benne and B. Muntyan, Human Relations in Curriculum Change, New York, The 
Dryden Press, 1951, pp. 146-148. 

“ For additional ways of improving staff relations the reader is referred to Chapter 21, 
Professional Growth of the Teacher 
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OTHER FACTORS IN SOCIAL CLIMATE 


The teacher's personality and method of leadership, and the organiza- 
tion of interpersonal relationships within the class group are among the 
important factors in determining social climate. However, there are other 
factors such as the physical facilities of the school and classroom, the size 
and composition of the class, and the previous experience of pupils which 
may also have a decided effect upon social climate. 


Physical Facilities and Arrangements 


Consider, for instance, the simple fact that there are dozens of ways in 
which thirty children may be placed or arranged in a classroom. ‘They 
may be placed in rows of bolted down desks, sit around one large table, 
work in small groups of four to five pupils, sit in a circle facing each 
other, or work at individual projects—as in a laboratory. When educators 
assumed that almost 100 per cent of a student's school time should be 
spent facing a teacher a somewhat rigid type of school setting was crystal- 
ized. With increasing attention in education to peer discussions, to 
small group work, to individual research and study (sometimes using 
machines), to increased student responsibility, significant changes have 
taken place in the physical arrangements that affect the social climate 
of a classroom. In general these changes have been toward greater flexi- 
bility in the use of space and facilities to implement the varied tvpes of 
interpersonal relations that are emphasized.*^ 


Class Size 


Besides the physical arrangement of the classroom, one must consider 
how the size of the class affects its social structure. It is apparent that the 
social climate in a classroom containing twenty students is different from 
one which contains fifty or a hundred students. Students are likely to feel 
freer to participate and take a more active role in group work when they 
are in small classes." The crude fact that the amount of student par- 
ticipation is limited in the large class makes the small class more ad- 


"F. С. Cornell, "Plant and Equipment" in Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 


New York, The Macmillan Company, 1960, pp. 1008-1031. LE 
“С.Е. Castore, “Attitudes oF Students ‘Toward the Case Method of Instruction in a 


Human Relations Course,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 45, 1951, pp. 201-213 
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vantageous, especially when student participation is deemed an impor- 
tant part of the course. However, class size per se is probably of less 
importance than many other factors. It is probable that the cffect of class 
size varies with the type of instructional method, the grade level of pupils, 
and the personality of individual teachers. There is some indication, for 
instance, that teachers are disturbed by the fact that large classes prevent 
them from knowing pupils well.“ On the other hand, if a course consists 
almost entirely of lectures, class size might make little difference. Re- 
search studies indicate that class size should not be studied in isolation. 
Problems related to goals, curriculum, teacher skills, and class procedures 
must be considered in determining the effects of class size on learner 
growth.“ 


Use of Groups and Grouping 


Many educators and psychologists have urged teachers to use small 
subgroups within a class, not only better to provide for individual differ- 
ences, but also to allow all pupils an opportunity for maximum participa- 
tion. Such schemes for subdividing a class into work groups also has a 
decided effect upon social climate and learning.'? Herbert Thelen, who 
for several years has worked on the problem of how groups of pupils 
function, has suggested a principle of “least group size.” 

In speaking of the optimal size of groups, Thelen notes that the group 
should be “the smallest group in which it is possible to have represented 
at a functional level all the socialization and achievement skills required 
for the particular learning activity at hand." °° As Thelen notes, an hour's 
class discussion in which thirty students are participating allows only two 
minutes per student for active interaction with others. The implementa- 
tion of the principle of least group size is admittedly difficult in view of 
the incomplete knowledge presently available about the nature of sociali- 
zation skills, and about the characteristics of various learning activities. 
But it is possible to make rough estimates of the optimal size of groups 
for specific purposes. For instance, when the learning activity consists of 

^ H. L. Baker, “Class Size Does Make a Difference," Nations Schools, Vol. 17, 1936, 
pp. 27-28. 


езе Goodlad, “Classroom Organization” in Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1960, rp. 221-226. 
S. L. Pressey and David С. Hanna, “Тһе Class as a Psycho-Sociological Unit,” Journal 
of Psychology, Vol. 16, 1943, рр. 13-19. ` 
M. H. A. Thelen, "Group Dynamics in Instruction, The Principle of Least Group Size," 
The School Review, Vol. 57, 1949, pp. 139-148. 
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skill practice, the most appropriate size is probably two persons. For such 
tasks as creative thinking about the planning of an experiment or study, 
Thelen estimates that groups of from four to eight students would be 
needed. Apparently when groups are larger than needed to fulfill the es- 
sential conditions as stated, duplications of abilities and skills result, and 
there is less opportunity for a pupil to assume full responsibility in con- 
nection with a project. 

A type of social organization which hundreds of American communi- 
ties have been trying out recently is the non-graded school. A primary 
purpose of this type of grouping is to help pupils of varying intellectual 
and social abilities to move ahead unhampered by the lockstep of grade- 
school organization. Although research evidence on the values of this 
type of organization is quite limited there is some empirical evidence of 
reduced tensions in students, increased teacher awareness of individual 
differences in pupils, and of increased parental understanding of what 
the school is doing. 


Readiness of Pupils for a Particular Social Climate 


Success in using a particular kind of classroom social climate is highly 
dependent on current ability of pupils to adapt to such a climate. This 
adaptation depends much upon the kind of previous training which 
pupils have had. The child who has adjusted well to an autocratic type 
of control in previous classrooms or in the home may be much less able 
to accept or enjoy group work and interaction, and the responsibilities he 
is asked to share. In fact, when college students were asked to state their 
preference for permissive or directive sections in an introductory course 
in psychology, most of them chose the latter. 

Finally, there is the pervasive effect of goals, purposes, and objectives, 
and the way students believe their work will be evaluated. When a class 
knows that the goals of a course are centered around the learning of de- 
tailed facts which will be tested by recall of such facts on objective 
examinations, they are likely to prefer a directive, teacher-centered type 
of classroom. Contrariwise, students who see the objectives of a course as 
broad understandings and generalizations which will be evaluated by 


“Қ, C. Austin, The Ungraded Primary Unit in Public Elementary Schools in the United 
States, Doctor's Thesis, University of Colorado, 1957. 
. ^ J. I. Goodlad, “More About the Ungraded Unit Plan," National Education Associa- 
Hon Journal, Vol. 44, 1955, рр. 295-296. 
L.G. Wispe, op. cit., p- 184. 
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group and teacher not only on paper and pencil tests, but also through 
measures of performance, will be apt to prefer a permissive, student- 
centered type of class. 


Pupils’ Attitudes Toward Teachers 


Since students rate the teacher's personality and teaching methods as 
the most important factors in their enjoyment of classroom work,” teach- 
ers should know what children like and dislike about them. Helpful in- 
formation was obtained through a national contest in which students 
were asked to write letters describing, “Тһе Teacher Who Has Helped 
Me Most.” The letters were analyzed to discover what characteristics of 
teachers were most frequently mentioned. Out of 12,000 letters written 
by children from Grades 2 to 12, the traits shown in Table 21 received 


Table 21 
TRAITS OF WELL-LIKED TEACHERS * 


. Cooperative Democratic Attitude 

. Kindliness and Consideration for the Individual 
Patience 

. Wide Interest 

. Personal Appearance and Pleasing Manner 
. Fairness and Impartiality 

. Sense of Humor 

- Good Disposition and Consistent Behavior 
. Interest in Pupils' Problems 

10. Flexibility 

11. Use of Recognition and Praise 

12. Unusual Proficiency in Teaching a Subject 


о о м ол Ф ум 


* Paul. Witty, "An Analysis of the Personality Traits 
of the Effective "Teacher," Journal of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. 40, 1947, pp. 662-671 


the most mention. These may or may not be the chief characteristics of 
good teaching but they do represent what youngsters deem important. 


Тһе wise teacher might well use such a list to partially gauge his own 
effectiveness. 


. ^ W. B. Michael, E. E. Herrold, and E. W. Cryon, “Survey of Student-Teacher Rela- 
tionships," Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 44, 1951, рр. 657-673 
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THE EFFECT OF SOCIAL CLIMATE ON LEARNING 


The first part of this chapter was written to show the factors which 
produce the social-emotional climate of a classroom. It remains to be 
shown, once social climate is determined, what effects such classroom 
atmospheres have upon learning. For example, what happens to achieve- 
ment in spelling, reading, or mathematics when the teacher is sarcastic 
or overcritical or in other ways abuses his position of leadership? What 
happens to a child's school work when his classmates reject or ridicule 
him? In extreme cases, adverse social climate may engender such pro- 
found feelings of inferiority, aggression, or boredom that learning (at 
least of subject matter) virtually ceases. Such effect is portrayed in the 
following case. 


Case or Grace W.55 


Grace had been ill with spinal meningitis when she was just learning 
to add. When she was well enough to return to school, she was promoted 
with her grade and was never taught how to borrow and carry. Now in 
the sixth grade, faced with applying her previous knowledge, she had re- 
sorted to a method which had been hastily taught her by her father, only 
to have the teacher ridicule it and send her back to her seat in disgrace. 
Being a sensitive child, and socially ill at ease, she quickly responded in a 
negative manner to such treatment and soon gave the teacher the impres- 
sion that she was stupid. Later, faced with a mental test situation, the girl 
had retreated into herself and had remained uncooperative. The result 
was that the psychologist who tested Grace gave a report which tended 
to confirm Miss Jones' judgment about the child's inherent stupidity. 


This girl was sent to a special class where the new teacher soon realized 
that here was a case of emotional rather than mental difficulty. Under the 
new permissive atmosphere, Grace began to learn and to participate with 
others in social life. Eventually she graduated from high school and ob- 
tained a supervisory position with a good salary. 


Effects of Social Climate on Academic Learning 


In general, the evidence for improving academic learning seems to 
favor the more flexible, democratically controlled classroom. The use of 


* From Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of Adjustment, p. 440, Copyright, 
1940, by Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York. Used by permission. 
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such procedures on a wide scale has been appraised in terms of the col- 
lege achievements of high school graduates who have experienced teach- 
ing of this kind. Unfortunately, studies which appraise a whole school, 
or school system, have the disadvantage of being so broad that it is dif- 
ficult to isolate the various factors which may have had an influence in 
shaping their products. 

More recently, paired classrooms or groups have been used to test the 
hypothesis that social climate is an important determiner of the quality 
of learning. Summarizing one such investigation, Flanders writes, “Іп 
all cases, the student's ability to name, elaborate, use, and recall princi- 
ples in question was greater for learner-centered periods than for teacher- 
centered periods." ** 

Non-graded classes with their flexibility and departure from the lock- 
step of uniform goals, assignments, and materials seem to help produce 
favorable results. In Milwaukee, for example, test results on reading and 
personality adjustment slightly favored the non-graded group even 
though these pupils were a little younger and tested slightly lower in 
mental capacity.” A somewhat similar experiment in Appleton, Wis- 
consin, produced a median grade-placement achievement score of 4.57 
for the graded groups and 4.83 for the non-graded groups. Administrative 
expediency in some school systems keeps a non-graded set-up from being 
adopted even when its potential values are recognized. 


Social Climate and Pupil Responsibility 


Тһе amount and types of responsibility which pupils assume in the 
teaching-learning situation are greatly determined by its social climate. 
Patton,” for example, found that students’ acceptance of responsibility 
for learning is most likely to occur in learners who are both uncowed by 
traditional authority figures and high in need-achievement. Even pre- 
school children have great capacity for assuming responsibilities if given 
appropriate guidance. There is danger these capabilities will be dampened 
or largely lost if the pupil has a long series of teachers who make all 
crucial decisions in the classroom. 

There is research evidence that teachers can be trained to foster types 


“А report of a study of this kind (The Eight-Year S i mi apter 20. 
z N.A. ен о Mb. P IOE ( ight-Year Study) is shown in Chapter 2 
= Milwaukee Public Schools, A Study of Primary School: Organization and Regular 
Class Organization in Eight Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1952. 
J. A. Patton, A Study of the Effects of Student Acceptance of Responsibility and 
Motivation on Course Behavior, Doctor's Thesis reported by W. J. McKeachie, "Students, 
Groups, and Teaching Methods," American Psychologist, Vol. 13, 1958, pp. 580-584. 
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of social climate which will result in greater pupil acceptance of responsi- 
bility. One study," for example, showed that a teacher-training program 
could produce less authoritarianism in teachers and more responsibility 
in children. 


Problem-Solving 


Problem-solving ability is learned best in permissive, learner-centered 
classrooms. For many purposes, considered group judgments are often 
better than an average of individual judgments. Also many problems, 
especially those which are significant, are the kind which require group 
action for their solution. 

Various elements of the problem-solving process have been found to be 
developed best in a democratic atmosphere. For instance, two classes in 
child study, one a teacher-centered class and one a group-centered class, 
were compared in terms of the amount they had learned. Although both 
classes were about equal in the number of facts learned, the group-cen- 
tered class was superior in the use of evidence to support its views." 
Likewise in sections from the second to the eighth grade (social studies), 
pupils in classes where teacher-pupil planning prevailed were better able 
to discriminate between valid and irrelevant reasons to support their 
views than were those in teacher-centered sections." 

Even children in primary grades can (and should) learn to solve prob- 
lems through group processes. Following is an example of how a socially 
permissive, yet well-guided group of second graders solved an “ethical 
problem" during their regularly scheduled “Problem Period.” 


Henry: “The other day I was painting at the easel. I left the easel to 
throw my paper in the basket and when I came back, Leland had my 
place. I tried to tell him that I just went to put my paper in the basket 
but he wouldn't listen to me. So today when I went up to the easel Leland 
came and wouldn't let me paint again. He said he just threw а paper in 
the basket. He made me let him have the easel the other day, but when 
I did the same thing today he still wouldn't let me paint. I don't think he's 


being fair about it." 


E, E. Levitt, “Effect of a ‘Causal’ Teacher Training Program on Authoritarianism and 
Responsibility in Grade School Children," Psychological Reports, Vol. 1, 1955, рр,. 449- 
458 % 


“H, V. Perkins, “Climate Influences Group Learning,” Journal of Educational Re- 


search, Vol. 45, 1951, pp- 115-119. л Р ) 
“Қ, J. Rehage, “А Comparison of Pupil-Teacher Planning and Teacher-Directed Pro- 


cedures in Eighth Grade Social Studies Classes," Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 45, 
1951, pp. 111-115. 
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Sandy: “Leland, if you made Henry give it to you, you should have done 
the same thing when Henry wanted it.” 

Leland: “Yes, but I had started to paint and I wanted to finish." 

"Teacher: “Henry wanted to paint, too." 

Henry: "Leland, you could take your picture off and finish later." 

Cynthia: “Henry, why didn't you put your name on the papers? ‘Then 
no one could paint on it." 

Teacher: "A very good suggestion, Cynthia.” 

Pamela: “Could we move the waste basket over near the easel? Then 
you wouldn't have to leave your place. I think it would be better anyway 
'cause you wouldn't have to walk so far in quiet time." 

Teacher: “We could try that. Leland, what do you think about this 
problem?" 

Leland: “I think, maybe, I should have let Henry paint." 

Teacher: “But you are not quite sure?” 

Leland: “Yes, I am. If I did it to him, I should let him have it. I’ll take 
my paper off, Henry, and finish later." 68 


"These children were learning how to solve problems because the class- 
room atmosphere was permissive enough yet well enough guided so that 
pupil interaction and cooperative work were promoted. 


Social Learning 


The kinds of attitudes, roles, characteristic modes of social adjustment, 
social skills such as taking part in a discussion, and emotional responses 
which are learned are further important products of classroom at- 
mosphere. The question is how these social learnings come about, and 
how teaching can facilitate them. 

Social interaction, either on the basis of working together toward group 
goals or in social situations, builds better interpersonal attitudes which 
may even transcend racial and religious prejudice. In an experiment com- 
paring a group-centered with a leader-centered class, it was found that in 
the group-centered class there was a greater spontaneity and a better 
morale and cohesion. Students in this class had a class party, and often 
remained after class in groups, and several students took part in small 
get-togethers during the semester following. In the teacher-centered class 
students were “only too anxious to leave the classroom.” “ 

Perhaps attitudes toward people in general, a greater warmth in expres- 


“ Alice Miel, “Children in Action," Progressive Education, Vol. 27, 1950, p. 156 


* E. W. Bovard, Jr., “The Psychol Сіз ' ” educational 
Research, Vol. 45, 1951, pp. 215-224 issroom Interaction," Journal of Educatio 
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sion, and a greater readiness to accept people are products of group work 
which fosters widespread interaction. In other words, it is believed that 
permanent changes in personality may result from the kinds of social ex- 
periences made possible in classrooms. Even the way teachers feel about 
children may be a product of the kinds of class atmosphere which they 
have experienced in public school, and in their teacher-training institu- 
tions. In a controlled study of in-service teachers enrolled in a course in 
child development, those in group-centered classes were compared in 
several respects with those in leader-centered groups. It was found that 
individuals in the former class had more attitudes which were objective 
and warm, while in the teacher-centered class, the individuals’ attitudes 
toward children were more often conventional, emotional, and cold.” 

Extensive research on social learnings leads to these inferences: (1) 
when the aims of education are conceived to include social learning 
as an important outcome of education, then teaching methods must 
reflect and express the values associated with the democratic process, 
(2) the social climate of a classroom is the single most potent in- 
fluence on the kind of social learning which occurs; (3) the social 
climate of the classroom and consequent social learning are products of 
the behavior of the group, which includes the teacher.” 


Effects of Social Climate on Attitudes 


Some of the forces which affect attitudes may be seen from a report 
by Van Til.” After an analysis of about one hundred studies dealing 
with attitudinal changes in intercultural relations he concluded the 
following were crucial in getting such changes: (1) creation of a demo- 
cratic atmosphere, (2) contact through situations involving coopera- 
tion, (3) recognition and change of the emotional facets of attitudes, 
(4) community surveys and audits, (5) actually working toward elimina- 
tion of segregation and discrimination. 

In changing attitudes the social climate is as important as the in- 
tellectual climate. It appears that the way a teacher sets up classroom 
groups may be an important determinant of attitudes.” 


=H, V. Perkins, op. cit., p. 116. 1 ^ E 
*G. M. Wingo, "Methods of Teaching" in Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 


New York, The Macmillan Company, 1960, p. 850. j 
“W. Van Til, “Intercultural Education” in Encyclopedia of Educational Research, 
New York, The Macmillan Company, моа у 722-724. 
* K. M. Miller апа J. В. Biggs, "Attitude Change T hrough Undirected Group Dis- 
cussion," Journal of Educational Prychology, Vol. 49, 1958, pp. 224-228. 
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Group Discussion °° 


A final and most practical consideration regarding the effect of social 
climate on learning is its effect upon group discussion and other forms 
of group work. Good group discussion involves much more than a de- 
cision by the teacher to have a group discussion. There are many forces 
at work within the group, and within the teacher's relation with the 
group which determine the nature and efficiency of discussion. Even 
training and practice in group discussion may fail to produce an efficient 
work group if social conflicts within the group remain unresolved. 

Also the kind of appraisal which is used influences the nature of 
group work, as was demonstrated in the following study. Ten sections 
of five students each in an introductory psychology course were studied 
to find out what effect grading procedures would have upon group work. 
Five of the groups were told that each member would receive the same 
grade and that the grade would depend on how well the group did. The 
other five groups were told that each member would be rated against 
the other four in his group. All ten groups were then given significant 
psychological and social problems for discussion. The groups which were 
to be graded together (the cooperative groups) were superior in the 
communication of ideas, coordination of work, friendliness, and group 
pride. Apparently, the rivalry within groups engendered by com- 
petitive ratings may be sufficient to interfere seriously with group dis- 
cussion. 

The emergence of student leadership and the acceptance of ap- 
propriate work roles in a discussion are necessary concomitants to good 
group discussion. These are factors over which the teacher may exercise 
some control as both leaders and followers must learn these roles in just 
such opportunities as group discussion provides." On the other hand, 
teachers must realize that leadership is conferred by the group and not 
by the teacher. As one writer puts it, “the adult's choice of a certain child 
to be a leader may be a kiss of death to his leadership." In college 


“Аб it is not within the scope of this book to detail teaching methods, no attempt is 
made here to describe the educational techniques involved in group discussion. Rather this 
is intended as a presentation of some of the psychosocial factors which influence discussion. 
See bibliography at the end of the chapter for discussion methods. 

? Morton Deutsch, “Social Relations in the Classroom and Grading Procedures," Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol. 45, 1951, pp. 145-152. 

™ See Kurt Lewin, “Тһе Dynamics of Group Action,” Educational Leadership, Vol. 1, 


1944, p. 199, and Alice Miel, Changing the Curriculum, New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1946, pp. 156-162. 


Pupils feel accepted when they аге able to make significant individuol contri- 
butions to group projects. These pupils are gathering а variety of materials 
which will be used in a committee report on a social studies problem. 


classes, a group which was allowed to choose its own leader for a group 
discussion did a better job in a group discussion than a group for whom 
the leader was picked by the instructor, even though the latter student 
leader was superior intellectually. It would appear that the teacher's 
job, rather than assigning roles in discussion, is to help the class pick 
its own leaders and assign other group positions. In this function the 
teacher should help the group assess its processes, select its leaders, and 
train its members.” 

Unsatisfied needs and unresolved emotional tensions within a group 
may interfere with group goals. The reader will recall the teacher’s 
meeting described earlier in this chapter. At that meeting, group goals 
were subverted by the attempts to use the discussion as a means of 
airing personal issues. ‘The isolated, rejected child, and potential delin- 
quent may not see the group discussion as a helpful activity. ‘Their ac- 
tivities may be limited to attempts to use the discussion as means of 
gaining attention—of satisfying social needs. Likewise, the teacher's 
unsatisfied needs may easily interfere with group work. A recent study 
of junior high school students revealed that students were almost com- 
pletely unaware of the nature of the teacher’s social and status needs in 


? R. S. Jones, “A Procedure for the Appraisal of the Mechanics of Group Discussion,” 


Progressive Education, Vol. 28, 1951, pp. 96-99. 
? Ruth Cunningham and Associates, “Leadership and the Group,” National Education 


Association Journal, Vol. 37, 1948, pp- 502-503. 
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the classroom. One student was heard to say, "I never thought about 
teachers having needs before." ** The interdependence of pupils, and 
of pupils and teachers for a mutual satisfaction of needs, would scem 
to demand that each group receive training in understanding each other's 
social needs. 

The criteria of the goodness of a group discussion are difficult to 
determine, as the evaluation of a group discussion has to be related 
to its objective and purposes. It has been suggested that some of the 
main purposes of group discussion are: “(1) the thoughtful solution 
of problems considered important by the group; (2) the growth of 
individual members in the process of discussion in various insights and 
skills, particularly those essential to participation and cooperation in 
group thinking and action; and (3) the growth of the group as a 
group." % The following check list should help groups evaluate their 
progress. 


MEASURE OF GROUP PROGRESS 


. Does every member make contributions to the discussion? 

. Is every member intensely involved in the discussion at all stages? 

3. Does the discussion move toward common agreements in terms of the 
solution of the problem being discussed? Do all members of the group 
understand and accept as important the problem being discussed? 

4. Is the discussion oriented toward decision and action at all times? 

5. Does the group accept and understand the conflicts encountered and 
move toward their resolution? 

6. Does the group recognize its need for information? Does it know how 
to go about getting such information? 

7. Does the group use resource persons or resource material as an aid to its 
own thinking, not as giving the final action-solution of its problem? 

8. Is the group unduly dependent upon its leader or on some of its mem- 
bers? Does the group use its leadership as an aid to common solutions, 
not as a source of final solutions? 

9. Is the leader accepted as a member of the group, with special functions 
to perform? 

10. Is there an atmosphere of friendly cooperation in the group at all times, 
particularly when conflicts of ideas and points of view are encountered? 


Ne 


7 D.H . Jenkins, “Interdependence in the Classroom,” Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. 45, 1951, pp. 137-144. 
* K. D. Benne, L. P. Bradford, and R. Lippitt, “Stages in the Process of Group Think- 
ing and Discussion” in Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program, Human Relations ™ 
Curriculum Change, Bulletin No. 7, 1949, p. 78. 
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11. Does the group resent attempts at domination by its leader, one of its 
members, a clique of its members or by a visiting expert? 

12. Is there a feeling of progress toward common goals? 

13. Is the group "realistic" in its choice of problems and in setting its goals? 

14. Does the discussion move readily toward decision when decision is re- 
quired? 

15. Does the group find it possible to dispense with the creaking machinery of 
parliamentary procedure? 7% 


SUMMARY 


The way in which groups function, the manner in which members 
of groups interact, and the teacher's role in such activities are sub- 
jects which have paramount importance in the learning process. Most 
school learning takes place under conditions wherein the social-emo- 
tional climate of the classroom is a major determinant not only of the 
quality and amount of learning, but also of the way in which children 
react to class work, and the attitudes which they develop about school. 

Social-emotional climate is the result of at least the following factors: 
(1) the kinds of teacher-pupil relationships which exist in the class- 
room; (2) the social interaction or relationships among pupils; (3) the 
relationships among members of the school staff; and (4) the physical 
characteristics of the classroom, class size, the previous experience of 
pupils, use of groups, pupils’ social readiness, relative emphasis on co- 
operation versus competition, and pupils’ attitudes toward teachers. 

Analysis of teacher-pupil relationships has revealed that pupils like 
teachers who are cooperative, democratic, considerate, and who have 
patience, a breadth of interests, and a pleasing manner. When teachers 
abuse their position of leadership by being overly autocratic, or shirking 
responsibility through a laissez-faire manner, children аге apt to become 
aggressive, and group morale is likely to be low. ; 

The satisfaction of children's social needs is а crucial consideration 
for the teacher. The child who fails to achieve a place in the society of 
his peers is not only apt to become an educational casualty but a com- 
munity problem as well. A summary of the skills which a teacher needs 
in order to help such children are: (1) ability to diagnose social needs, 
(2) ability to study the rejected child and the isolate to find causes of 
the behavior, and (3) proficiency in setting up programs and work which 
will allow the induction of such children into the class group. 


" Ibid., pp. 79-80. 
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Experimental evidence favors the flexible, democratically controlled 
classroom as a means of promoting both academic and social learning. 
Children under a more permissive type of classroom atmosphere have 
made as good or better school marks, and certainly have been found 
superior in ability to solve problems and take responsibility when they 
have been compared with children in conventional classrooms. Children 
in pupil-centered classrooms have also been shown to be more critical 
in their thinking than those in teacher-centered classes. ‘Teaching 
methods which foster a high degree of interaction among pupils scem 
to offer unusual opportunities for important social learnings which are 
left untouched in many classrooms. Educators must find methods which 
teach children how to work together. Perhaps it is not an overstatement 
to say that the future of this civilization may depend upon how well 
children learn the social skills which will enable them to face the crises 
of tomorrow. 
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Films 


Changes in Group Atmosphere, Audio-Visual Aids Department, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. (15 mins.) 

Discussion in the Social Sciences, Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois. (22 mins.) 

Learning from Class Discussion, Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. (11 mins.) 

Shy Guy, Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg. Chicago 1, Illinois. 
(15 mins.) 

Social Climate of Groups, Audio-Visual Aids Department, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. (15 mins.) 

You and Your Family, Association Films, 79 East Adam Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. (11 mins.) 

You and Your Friends, Association Films, 79 East Adam Street, Chicago 
3, Illinois. (11 mins.) 

You and Your Parents, Association Films, 79 East Adam Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. (15 mins.) 


QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Examine a book on sociometry such as М. E. Gronlund's Sociometry іп 
the Classroom (New York, Harper, 1959) or a psychological dictionary 
and give the meaning of each of the following terms: (a) sociometric 
status, (b) group status, (c) sociometric or group structure, (d) socio- 
gram, (е) isolate, (f) mutual choice, (g) sociometric clique, (h) socio- 
metric cleavage, (i) social acceptability, (j) social frame of reference, (k) 
in-group, (1) psychegroup, (m) sociogroup. 

2. Make a comprehensive list of all ways you can find for assessing the social 
climate of a classroom. 

3. Consider differing kinds of social climate in the type of classroom in 
which you expect to teach. (a) Describe two contrasting kinds of class 
leadership roles which you might assume. (b) Also describe how you 
might experiment to help you determine the probable effects of each of 
thesc types of climate. Be specific and give details of how you would 
proceed in each class and how you would attempt to measure the cffects of 
contrasting social climates. 

4. (a) List separately adjectives describing each of the two teachers you have 
had in high school or college which you think have most favorably in- 
fluenced your present attitudes toward teaching and learning. (b) Make 
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a similar list for the two teachers who most adversely affected such at- 
titudes. (c) Combine your lists with those of other members of a group 
of students in your class. (d) Summarize the key differences between the 
"favorable list" and the "adverse list." 
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DISCOVERING AND OVERCOMING 
SPECIAL DIFFICULTIES IN. LEARNING 


‘THE SLOW LEARNING PUPIL OR THE ONE WHO FAILS TO LEARN BASIC ESSEN- 
tials creates major problems for the teacher. The problems are in- 
tensified as class size and the range of individual differences increases. 
School populations are increasing at a greater rate than teacher popula- 
tions, and school attendance laws are more stringent than in the past. 
Thus there are not only more children in school, but a greater propor- 
tion of them stay in school longer. A few decades ago, a child who had 
difficulty in learning to read, spell, or figure generally dropped out of 
school and went to work. Today such children tend to stay in school. 
The consequent increase in class size and in the range of abilities of 
children in school forces a greater and greater work load upon the 
teacher, who may feel that he must aim more and more of his work 
at the group as а whole rather than at individuals who need special 
consideration. 

What to do with the slow reader, or the child with special deficiencies 
in arithmetic, spelling, speech, or English represents a major concern of 
teachers at both the elementary and secondary school levels. Teachers 
and schools are attempting to find solutions for these problems in the 
use of special education for the marked deviate, and in the use of 
modern diagnostic and remedial methods in the classroom. This chapter 
is a survey of the principles, techniques, and tools which are being used 
to overcome special difficulties in learning. 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN DIFFICULTIES 
REMAIN UNSOLVED? 


The effects of difficulties in learning upon a pupil may be far out 
of proportion to the apparent seriousness of the problem because emo- 
tional pressures build up around his area of weakness. He may fall 
behind the level which his teachers, parents, or administrators have 
set up as a standard of performance. In reading and arithmetic as many 
as 10 to 15 per cent of the pupils in a class may be as much as two 
full grades behind the average grade level for their ages. This is іп- 
evitable. But when adults insist upon the achievement of an arbitrary 
standard for all children, not only will children have difficulties, but also 
they may suffer emotional disturbances and negative attitudes which can 
persist long after a given school subject is over. The problem of the slow 
learner is exaggerated by teachers and parents who cling to unrealistic 
standards of performance. Perhaps more difficult than the problem of 
the slow learner is that presented by the child who, as a result of un- 
realistic and arbitrary demands of the school, rebels and fails to learn 
even the bare essentials which are well within his capacities. 

The number of children who drop out of school is mute testimony 
to the fact that the school and home have failed to help children solve 
their scholastic problems. The extent of this condition is indicated by the 
fact that approximately 14 per cent of the 24 million children from ages 
five to seventeen are not in school. Also it was recently noted that about 
40 per cent of the students who begin high school never finish.’ In 
one city where a study of dropouts was made, students were asked why 
they dropped out. They listed as important reasons, general dissatisfac- 
tion, failure to see the value of material learned, and difficulties with 
subjects or with teachers.* 

Finally, the effect of unsolved difficulties in learning may be seen 
in the number of children who are seriously disturbed as a result of 
school failure. Many are so frightened and frustrated by the require- 
ments of the schools that they may, and often do, suffer long-time mal- 


' Stuart Courtis, “The Rate of Growth Makes a Difference,” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 


30, 1949, pp. 316-323. i 
TQUE Skinner. (Editor), Educational Psychology, Fourth Edition, Englewood Cliffs, 


New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959, p. 596. 
* Harry P. Smith, Syracuse Youth Who Did Not Graduate, Syracuse, New York, Board 
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adjustment and feelings of inferiority. In cases such as these, parents and 
school have added to the usual difficulties of learning. It is to be hoped 
that the greater use of proper diagnosis and individualized remediation 
will continue to decrease the number of such cases in our schools. 


TYPES OF DIFFICULTIES AND CONTRIBUTING FACTORS 


Slow maturation, fearfulness and aggression, poor teaching, illness, 
and bodily defects are samples of the many factors which may add 
to the problems of learning. Such factors are in addition to the diffi- 
culties of the learning itself which may contain inherent barriers that 
have to be overcome by all pupils. It has become popular in the past 
few years to speak of children who have some special difficulty as 
atypical children—but this is a "fuzzy" concept, for in a sensc there 
is no typical child—each is unique in some way, and cach has char- 
acteristics which makes learning easier in some areas than in others. 
There are, however, certain children whose need for special attention 


is very apparent. Some of the more conspicuously handicapped types 
will now be discussed. 


The Slow Learning Pupil 


Generally youngsters who are slow in learning lack either ability, 
interest, or experience. It is known, for example, that in large popula- 
tions such as that represented by the group upon which the Stanford- 
Binet test was standardized (a sample of 2,904 children used) as many 
as 23 per cent had IQs of ninety or below and 3 per cent had IQs of 
eighty or below. It is thus apparent that in the typical class there 
will be pupils who should not be expected to proceed at the rate of 
the average or superior pupil. When such children are ignored or un- 
duly prodded, they may become “learning casualties." 

As was shown in Chapter 8, some slow learning results from the 
fact that children may have little or no interest in the academic part 
of school. Interests and abilities аге оҒ course closely related, but it 
is quite possible to find in almost any class a child of high ability 
and an interest level so low that he learns very little about the formal 


class work (he probably learns a great deal about a number of other 
things). 


‘Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960, р. 18 
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Тһе number of children who have suffered from extreme experi- 
ential deprivation is probably not large when this group is compared 
with those who have low ability or little interest in schooling. How- 
ever, it is a sizeable enough group to warrant serious consideration 
by teachers and the community as a whole. It may be recalled in this 
connection that in a study of the home life of poor readers, some were 
found to have come from homes which were almost “bookless.” ° 


Children with Sensory Defects 


Unrecognized or untreated defects of vision or hearing are among 
the causes of failure to learn in school. About 30 per cent of all children 
of school age have some visual defect ° (most of which are easily cor- 
rected by glasses), and as many as 12 per cent may have some auditory 
defect. In all such cases, early recognition, corrective measures, and 
special provisions in the classroom are essential. A failure to recognize 
such difficulties in early stages may cause the development of emotional 
disturbances which further interfere with the learning process. In Figure 
29 is shown the Keystone Visual Survey Instrument which teachers or 
other school personnel may use to detect children with visual defects.* 


Speech Defects 


Speech defectives comprise one of the major groups of handicapped 
school children (about one to two per cent present serious problems). 
Speech is such an important part of the communication process, how- 
ever, that regardless of how commendable the teacher's methods, there 
will probably be some adverse effects upon learning produced by defec- 
tive speech. Teachers should know that four or five times as many boys 
as girls stutter in our culture, and that the majority of speech disorders 
probably arise from psychological rather than physiological causes. ‘They 
should also know that the school may be the place where the problem 
comes into sharpest focus, and that because of attendant emotional 
involvement may interfere with learning and social adjustment. 


* M. C. Almy, "Children's Experience Prior to First Grade and Success in Beginning 
Reading," Teachers College Record, Vol. 51, 1950, рр. 392-393. j 

* Edgar Sydenstricker, Health and Environment, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1933, p. 23. : ñ 
i " Nelson б Henry (Editor), Тһе Education of Exceptional Children, Forty-Ninth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part ПІ, Chicago, Тһе Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1950, p. 156. Р 

* Distributed Бу the Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


Figure 29. Testing а Pupil with 
the Keystone Visual-Survey 
Telebinocular. 


Orthopedic Cases 


Various crippling diseases, accidents, and structural deviations may 
interfere with learning in devious ways. Often much school work 15 
missed because of confinement or hospitalization. In other instances 
the handicap may prevent full participation in school activities. The 
scope of the problem is shown by the fact that about one person in 
100 under twenty-one years of age is affected by some kind of crippling 
condition (about 550,000 in the U.S.), and about an equal number 
suffer from rheumatic heart. In all such cases teachers may play an 
important role in identifying symptoms which point to the need for a 
medical examination. One authority writes: 


* Nelson B Henry (Editor), The Education of Exceptional Children, Forty-Ninth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 11, Chicago, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1950, p. 197. 
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Among the most important sources of information regarding crippled 
children are the public schools. Countless undiscovered or neglected handi- 
caps have been reported by alert classroom teachers who have recognized 
deviations in activity, responses or accomplishment and have related these 
to untreated physical handicaps." 


Social-Emotional Maladjustment 


As noted in Chapter 7, perhaps as many as a fifth of reading failures 
(to take but one subject) are clearly linked with emotional factors, and 
80 per cent of cases of reading difficulties have been estimated to be 
accompanied by strong emotional disturbance. Thus emotional factors 
not only lead to difficulties of learning, but are a frequent accompani- 
ment of learning difficulties which have other causes. 

It is difficult to know how many children are handicapped by mal- 
adjustment, The incidence of severe behavior problems and other 
forms of maladjustment varies with the community or neighborhood 
and with the times. Undoubtedly there are some classrooms where 
as many as 20 or 30 per cent of the pupils are emotionally disturbed 
and upset, but in most situations the number would probably not ex- 
сеса 5 to 10 per cent. Of these children, boys constitute about 85 
per cent of the cases of aggressive behavior which results іп delin- 
quency and classroom disturbances." However, it is probable that girls 
have just as serious problems but that the expression is more often 
in the form of withdrawal, fantasy, and nervous symptoms. In any 
event, adjustment problems constitute а very serious source of difficulty 
in learning. An entire section of this book is later devoted to such 
problems. 


Other Difficulties 


'There are many other factors which create educational casualties or 
produce difficultics which require special help. Malnutrition, frequent 
debilitating illness, and glandular disturbances are among those which 
should be mentioned. Sometimes, of course, the difficulty does not reside 
within the child, but is a result of previous unfortunate experiences. 
Parents who push the child too hard, or who pamper, overprotect, or 
neglect him may contribute to his learning failure, as well as teachers 
who use poor methods of instruction. Since much of this volume is 


" [bid., p. 195. 
" Ibid., p. 284. 
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devoted to just such considerations, discussion will not be given here. 
Nevertheless, it should be reemphasized that unfortunate attitudes, and 
bad habits which are learned at home or in the school, may interfere 
with learning to a great degree and for a long period of time. 


Summary of the Problem 


Although there are no adequate or completely up-to-date figures, it 
is safe to estimate that there are at least 3,000,000 children in today’s 
elementary schools who are in need of special help.'? This figure was a 
conservative estimate in 1930. There is no reason to believe it has de- 
creased. As was indicated at that time, the figure did not include mal- 
nutrition and heart cases, nor did it include the many cases in which 
children were educational casualties because of teaching methods or 
home care. 

It is probable that at least one child in every seven is in need of a 
certain amount of individual teaching or assistance in addition to group 
work. Although special classes and other programs of special education 
take care of more serious cases, there still remains the borderline mental 
defective, the partially-seeing pupil, the hard-of-hearing child, the slow 
academic achiever, and many others. 

The problem then is of such scope that every teacher must be 
equipped to diagnose symptoms of slow or impeded learning, and 
trained to use those remedial techniques which practice has proven 
effective. 


EARLY RECOGNITION OF DIFFICULTIES 


One of the most important principles both in the prevention and 
treatment of learning difficulties is that full-blown problems are pre- 
ceded by behavioral symptoms or inadequacies, many of which are 
easily identifiable. The alert teacher should be able to anticipate diffi- 
culties and catch them before they become so extreme that there is 
great emotional involvement. 

Serious difficulties may, however, be overlooked. In a case known 
to the writer a child was in the sixth grade at school before a teacher 
discovered that his eyesight was so poor that not once in the past 


" White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Special Education: The 
Handicapped and the Gifted, Century Company, 1931, p. 7. 
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five years had he been able to read anything which had been written 
on the blackboard. His eyesight was only 20/200 in the best eye. In 
another case a freshman at the University of Illinois was astonished 
to find that he was nearly blind in one eye. 

Routine examinations of vision, hearing, and other physical capacities 
are now a regular part of most schools’ programs. Children with partial 
handicaps are thus identified early. A program of health examinations 
would scem a minimum essential in any school system. When it is not 
provided for by the school, however, teachers themselves should ad- 
minister simple tests of vision and audition when these seem ap- 
propriate." 

Besides physical checks, it is recommended that children be sur- 
veyed in several areas of school achievement and in general ability 
level. ‘These surveys will reveal children who are having difficulty or 
are apt to have difficulty in learning. 

Tests and checkups may give only a segment of the total picture 
of the child’s problem, and besides some of the instruments may have 
questionable validity. Therefore, constant surveillance of a class and 
alertness for behavioral clues which may be signposts to difficulties are 
essential. A total list of such symptoms is difficult to compose as it 
would contain hundreds if not thousands of items. In Table 22, how- 
ever, is presented a check list of some of the symptoms which might 
occur in the school room and indicate the need for further diagnosis. 


PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL DIAGNOSIS IN 
THE CLASSROOM 


Once a child has been identified as a slow or handicapped learner, 
it is necessary to establish the cause of the difficulty in order to do 
remedial teaching. In extreme cases the teacher relies upon agencies 
such as the health office and the psychological clinic. In many in- 
stances, however, the teacher must conduct a diagnosis himself. When 
he does so, he should keep in mind some of the principles and practices 
which will now be discussed. ) 

In the first place, diagnosis of difficulties in school work should in- 
clude a detailed study of the processes which erring pupils use. There 


tion of the tests and devices which teachers may use to test for visual and 


з For à 
n E A. Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial "Teaching, Revised Edition, 


auditory defects see G. M 
1956, Chapter 3. 
“See Chapter 17 for tests in these areas. 
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Table 22 


SYMPTOMS WHICH MAY POINT TO HANDICAPS AND 
LEARNING DIFFICULTIES * 


TYPE OF DEFECT SYMPTOMS 
MEAG EE r£: 
A. Defects of Vision 


- 


Reading material held too close ог too far away. 
(Normal close work about 8 inches.) 

. Squinting, frowning, or shutting of one eye. 

. Rubbing of eyes, eyes red, swollen, or eyelids red- 
rimmed. 

. Dizziness, headaches, nausca. 


— + wn 


B. Auditory Defects High-pitched or flat voice (head turned to hear), pos- 
ture. 

. Very poor spelling, or pronunciation. 

. Incorrect interpretation of a question, 

. Social withdrawal. 


. Uneven posture or gait. 

. Tremors. 

. Rigidity or stiffness of joints. 
. Incoordination. 

. Differences in size of limbs. 


. Puffiness under eyes. 

. Distended abdomen. 

. Lowered vitality and lack of energy. 

. Dull nails, hair, and skin. 

. Articulation (e.g., pay for play). 
Fluency—i.e., jerky, slow, or irregular speech. 
Loudness. 

. Voice pitch—monotones or very high pitch. 
Hoarse, harsh, or nasal qualities. 

. Chorca (St. Vitus Dance). 

. Tics, such as a jerking of facial muscles. 

- Tremors (especially when fingers аге tense) . 
. Flights of attention. 

. Brief periods of loss of consciousness. 

. Nail biting, twisting hair, thumbsucking, etc. 
Crying easily, 

. Exaggerated fears and angers. 

. Responses out of proportion to stimuli. 

. Night terrors. 

. Symptoms of fatigue, such as backaches, tired eyes. 


C. Motor Defects 


D. Malnutrition 


E. Speech Defects 


F. Neurological 
Disturbances 


G. Emotional 
Disturbances 


тол de wNn= ма uw) Jo ул Ф уо м AwN=e Vider AWN 


* Parts of this table were adapted from The National Society for the Study of Educa: 
tion, op. cit., pp. 42, 43, 51, 52, 53, and 57. 


is a marked difference between a survey test which simply shows the 
areas of weakness and a diagnostic test which traces the source of errors. 
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Often tests made by the teacher for a particular case will give more 
diagnostic information than a standard test. Teachers should keep а 
record of the kinds of errors which given pupils make. 

Worthwhile information may also be obtained through interviews 
with individual students. The amount of reliable information gained 
in such interviews is believed to be a function of the objectivity, ac- 
ceptance, and rapport which the teacher is able to attain. Following 
are five rules for interviewing. (1) Do not talk too much. Studies of 
professional counselors show that the ones who talk too much may 
discourage the client's talking, and make the interview less effective. 
(2) Begin the interview with innocuous material An interview in 
which the teacher begins by criticizing or scolding a child will put 
him so much on the defensive that he will not open up; hence will 
not provide the information for which the interview is intended. Like- 
wise pressing the child too hard or fast may cut off the flow of con- 
versation. (3) Keep the interview pointed toward a central problem. 
If the talk gets painfully close to a subject (such as a child's feeling 
of inferiority about acne) the pupil may attempt to throw up a pro- 
tective barrage of talk which is unrelated to any real issues. (4) Keep 
the material of the interview in complete confidence. There is no way to 
dry up the stream of information more quickly than to repeat to other 
students or parents the information which is given in confidence. (5) Ac- 
cept what the child says. Censure or value judgments during the inter- 
view destroys the rapport which should be maintained. The child's 
perception of the interview situation as a warm permissive atmosphere 
should guarantee a decrease in his resistance. In Figure 30 a teacher is 
shown privately interviewing a pupil who has a learning problem. 


SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES IN GIVING SPECIAL HELP 


Following diagnosis, work should be set up to get the child back 
into class work. There will be a variation in the specific techniques 
used in different subject areas (as will be scen in the next section). 
However, there are some steps which apply in nearly every instance 
of remedial teaching. 

One of the first of these is to remove negative emotional attitudes. 
Since a large percentage of learning difficulties are either caused by 
or accompanied by emotional disturbances it is clear that a major step 
is to alleviate this situation. A counterpart to alleviating emotional 


XX 


Figure 30. Teacher Interviewing Pupil to Obtain His View of His Difficulty. 


difficulties is to build up the child's self-confidence. A part of the 
problem of emotional disturbance is the cffect upon youngsters of 
their view of themselves in relation to school work. Feelings of in- 
adequacy in a particular field may persist long after the reason fot 
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Figure 31. Children Reading Highly lllustrated Simplified Versions of the 
Classics. 


it ceases to exist. Witness the number of students and adults who say, 
"I never was any good in arithmetic, I just can't do it." 

A second important step is to find materials (in the area of weak- 
ness) which are interesting and commensurate with the child's readi- 
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ness. À retarded reader might have great interest in comic books, and 
these might well be the media for beginning remedial instruction." 
Thirdly, the remedial work must be such as to give close attention 
and guidance to learners in early trials of any new kind of learning, 
or with new materials. Original difficulties, which may be caused 
by quite simple mistakes, may grow, become persistent, and affect whole 
areas of work. Finally, the child should be given an саПу opportunity 
to use and demonstrate his new-found skills. In this connection, how- 
ever, care should be exercised so that the child who is undergoing 
remedial teaching is not thrown into a competitive situation too quickly, 
as it may undermine his growing confidence. 


DIFFICULTIES IN READING 


More children seem to have difficulty with reading than with any 
other school subject. The causes of reading difficulty may be linked to 
any of the problems previously discussed, but in addition there may 
be specific difficulties which will become apparent only with detailed 
diagnosis. The report which follows is typical of the findings of a 
remedial reading clinic with respect to causes or concomitant factors 
in reading difficulties. 


Fifty-four of the seventy pupils needed help in auditory discrimination, 
twenty were word readers, fifteen had a smart brother or sister. Eleven 
were troubled with chilling fears, nine thought they were “dumbbells,” 
seven were suffering from insufficient sleep, seven could not see well, four 
came from broken homes, three had speech difficulties, eight had emo- 
tional difficulties due to too much parental pressure, neglect by the mother, 
overly strict father and a recent death in the family. Five were badly handi- 
capped for physical rcasons—thyroid imbalance, scarlet fever, rheumatic 
fever, bad tonsils, hearing defect, epilepsy, and cerebral palsy. One had 
learned the sound of individual letters but simply could not blend them." 


" Actually many comic books today are picture books. Ones such as Classic Comics 
and Classics Illustrated published by the Gilberton Company, New York, and The 
Adventure Series of the General Eléctric Company, Schenec tady, New York, may be 
valuable supplementary reading materials. In Figure 31 children are shown reading this 
type of material. 

"W. J. Osbum (Editor), The Remedial Newsletter, Vol. 13, No. 2, College of 
Education, University of Washington, November, 1951, p. 2 
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Diagnosis 


When children have unusual difficulty in reading, the following are 
perhaps minimum diagnostic procedures which should be undertaken. 


1. Тһе child should be given a non-verbal intelligence test. (A test which 
requires reading is obviously of no value in the case of a retarded reader, 
as such a test tells only what is already known, viz., that the child reads 
poorly.) 

. A check of vision and hearing should be made. 

3. There ought to be some notation of the child's previous reading experi- 
ences. Such items as records of failures and parents’ reactions should be 
included. 

4. An appraisal of the child's interests and attitudes about school should be 
made. Information thus obtained may serve as a basis for the kind of 
remedial material that should be used. 

. Finally, the youngster should be given a good diagnostic reading test. In- 
formation about a child's reading abilities which may be obtained from 
various standard tests usually includes appraisal of reading speed and 
comprehension, and some measure of vocabulary; and often contains sec- 
tions which test for special reading skills such as map-reading, use of an 
index, and reading of mathematical or other technical material.” 


N 
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Remedial Reading Instruction 


Remedial reading instruction aims to increase reading speed and com- 
prehension by increasing reading enjoyment, and providing for practice 
with a wide variety of materials. The assumption is made, of course, in 
giving such instruction that a child is reading well below his level of 
ability. The slow learner, who is achieving well for his ability simply 
needs to be guarded from the strain of intense competition and from 
emotional disturbance, and helped to find materials which are easy 
enough and enjoyable enough to keep his reading skills growing at a rate 
which is normal for him. 

For the under-achiever, on the other hand, a definite remedial or cor- 
rective program is necessary. Following are the steps suggested by a lead- 
ing authority in this field: !% 


l. Go back to where the child is. 
2. Build sight vocabulary and speed up recognition. 
" For more detailed discussion and illustration of diagnostic instruments see Chapter 17. 
5E, W. Dolch, Manual of Remedial Reading (Second Edition), Champaign, Illinois, 
Тһе Garrard Press, 1945, Chapter 2. 
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3. Теасһ self-help sounding. 
4. Develop comprehension. 
5. Secure much interesting reading at the child's present level. 


There are hundreds of remedial techniques which have been used 
successfully in both classrooms and clinics. Most are based on the 
principle of encouraging children to like reading by providing enjoy- 


Figure 32. Group Word Teaching Game. Each card has 25 of the 220 words 
from Dolch's Basic Sight Vocabulary arranged in random order. The rules of 
the game are the same as in "Bingo." Successful participation necessitates a 
rapid recognition of words, both as they sound, and as they look. (Repro- 
er by permission of the author and The Garrard Press, Champaign, Illi- 
nois. 


able practice. A frequent method of doing this is to make a game of 
learning. For example, Dolch has a device for improving sight vocabulary 
called "The Group Word Teaching Game," a sample card of which is 
shown in Figure 32. 

Another method which is used with very difficult cases is described 
by Fernald. First the child traces a word with “finger contact," say- 


* Grace Fernald, Remedial Techniques іп Basic School Subjects, New York, McGraw 
Hill Book Company, 1943, p. 35. 
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Figure 33. Child Learning to Read by the Tracing Method. 


ing each part as he traces it. He then writes the word himself, and 
uses it in a story. After the story is finished he makes a copy of the 
word on a file card and places it in an alphabetical card case. As a child 
progresses he is able to pick out new words, spell, and pronounce them 
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without tracing them. Some teachers have used with success a method 
whereby the child tells a story, which is taken down by the teacher, 
transcribed and typed out, and given to the child to read. In Figure 33 
a child is shown learning to read by using the tracing method. In Figure 
34 the pupil is reading a story he has related to the teacher and which 
the teacher has typed for him. 

One of the main objectives in remedial reading is to increase the 
child's self-confidence and decrease fear and anxiety. Fernald's clinic 
did this by starting a child with big words which gave him a sense 
of accomplishment and status, especially when he could use them in 
the presence of peers or even adults. The following anecdote related by 
Fernald illustrates this technique.” 


Perhaps the most extreme case of positive reconditioning the writer has 
ever seen occurred at a teachers' institute meeting in California some ycars 
ago. Mrs. Helen Keller?! was addressing the meeting on the subject of 


? [bid., pp. 15 and 16. 
21 Co-worker of Dr. Fernald. 


Figure 34. Pupil Reading a Story He Has Composed and Which the Teacher 
Has Typed for Him. 
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spelling. The children who were supposed to come for the demonstration 
had not arrived. When Mrs. Keller spoke with regret of the fact that she 
would be unable to demonstrate the remedial technique, a large and posi- 
tive woman arose and asked, “Do you want the worst speller in the city 
for demonstration?” When Mrs. Keller said she would be delighted to 
have any school child help her out, the woman started down the aisle with 
a poor scared little eleven-year-old boy held firmly by the shoulder. Every- 
onc gasped at the brutality of so disgracing the child. 

Mrs. Keller shook hands with the boy in a matter-of-fact way and told 
the mother to sit down in the audience. Within a few moments Mrs. Keller 
had determined how he could best learn words. She then proceeded to 
teach him development, university, department, education. 

All the fear and self-consciousness disappeared. As the boy finished the 
word education he turned and grinned at his mother who was staring at 
the performance in open-mouthed amazement. The audience broke into 
loud applause. The school reported later that the emotional transformation 
was complete and permanent. Mrs. Keller worked with the boy and his 
teacher until they were ready to go on with spelling by the new method. 
Each day the boy gloated over the words he had learned and went on to 
new conquests. 


Improvement of vocabulary and comprehension. Regardless of the 
cause, poor readers are frequently retarded in vocabulary, and are 
often unable to recognize even the most common words. For beginning 
readers one of the important first steps is the provision of a simple sight 


Figure 35. Child Learning Sight 
Vocabulary by Utilizing a Word 
Wheel Which His Teacher Has 
Constructed. 


Table 23 
А BASIC SIGHT VOCABULARY OF 220 WORDS * 


a don't if out these 
about down in over they 
after draw into own think 
again drink is this 
all it pick those 
always eat its play three 
am eight М please to 
an every jump pretty today 
and fall just pull together 
any fat Yee put too 
are š try 
around mat an ran two 
as first ov read 
ask five laugh red under 
at f let ride up 
ate 54 light right upon 
away found like round us 
fis four little Iun uss 
because fom ie said very 
Бе funn loo bee 
m y say walk 
5 ve made see want 
better б make seven warm 
big give many shall was 
black go may she wash 
blue goes me show we 
both goin much sing well 
bring goo, must sit went 
brown got my six were 
but green myself slee what 
buy grow j small when 
by never so where 
had new some which 
call has no soon white 
came have not start who 
сан һе now stop why 
carry help will 
clean her of take wish 
cold here off tell with 
come him old ten work 
could his on thank would 
cut hold once that write 
р hot one the 
did how only their yellow 
do hurt open them yes 
does or then you 
done I our there your 


СОБ we —— _ 
“Е. W. Dolch, A Manual for Remedial Reading (Second Edit . 438. Copyright, 
1945, by The Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois. s ( ition), p »pyrig 
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vocabulary. From 50 per cent to 75 per cent of ordinary reading matter 
is made up of 220 very common words immediately recognized by any 
capable reader. ‘These words are presented in Table 23. 

When pupils have difficulties with any of the words from this list, 
they need practice which will build up their ability to recognize im- 
mediately those which they have missed. These words have been printed 
on flash cards for use with either individual pupils or with groups, and 
they have been made into games as is shown in Figures 32 and 35. 

Probably the most effective method of developing both vocabulary 
and comprehension is through wide reading in a variety of subject matter 
arcas. Words learned in context are much better remembered and also 
more clearly understood than those learned in isolation. Especially desir- 
able materials for this purpose are those which have immediate useful- 
ness and which help the pupil answer questions and solve problems. 

Supplementary methods of improving vocabulary include word study 


Table 24 


PREFIXES OCCURRING MOST OFTEN IN THE 
20,000 WORDS OF THE THORNDIKE * LIST 1 


PREFIX MEANING FREQUENCY 
ab from 98 
ad to 433 
be by 111 
com with 500 
de j from 282 
dis apart 299 
en in 182 
ex out 286 
in into 336 
in not 317 
pre before 127 
pro in front of 146 
re back 457 
sub under 112 
un not 378 


———NÀ Dx L =... 
(These fifteen prefixes account for 82 per cent of the 
total prefixes in Thorndike’s word list.) 


— Sete Ps Fags a NENNEN 

* E. L. Thorndike, Teachers List of 20,000 Words, New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1932. 

! R. С. Stauffer, “A Study of Prefixes in the Thorndike 
List to Establish a List of Prefixes that Should be Taught in 
the Elementary School,” Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. 35, 1942, рр. 453-458. 
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(using dictionaries or building a class dictionary), a study of the deriva- 
tion of words, and a study of prefixes. The list in Table 24 should be use- 
ful in connection with the study of prefixes. 


Figure 36. The Reading Accelerator. (Courtesy of Science Research Associ- 
ates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois.) 


Improvement of reading speed. Generally reading speed increases 
as children read more, and as they come to enjoy reading. When read- 
ing speed docs remain relatively slow, it is usually a symptom of diff- 
culty in comprehension, poor mechanics of reading, or of a lack of 
motivation. In the writers’ opinion the best way to increase a child’s 
reading speed is to help him find easy-to-comprehend materials which һе 
will enjoy, and encourage him to read rapidly. In those few cases where 
slow reading is due to bad habits which are persistent (such as pointing 
with finger to reading material, or regressive eye movements) a series 
of corrective exercises under the individual guidance of the teacher 
should be undertaken. 

Speed of reading is, of course, closely linked with comprehension. 
Many children who read slowly do so because they do not really un- 
derstand many of the words they are asked to read. Likewise slow 
readers may not have learned (because of insufficient neural matura- 
tion or poor training) to respond to reduced cues, or to use their pet 
ceptual abilities effectively. Symptomatic of inadequate perceptual ability 
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are poor performance on flash-card drills and poor eye movements while 
reading. Training to produce better understanding and to increase per- 
ceptual skills may involve a comprehensive program which enriches the 
child's experience with words and meanings, and provides exercises such 
as flash-card drills and reading acceleration. Acceleration has been made 
possible through the use of machines which uncover printed material 
at a predetermined rate. One such device, The Reading Accelerator, is 
shown in Figure 36. This machine adapts itself to all sizes of books or 
pamphlets, and operates in such a way that the pupil is forced to read 
at speeds which are appropriate for him. 

Another scheme for improving speed of reading is known as the push- 
card method. In using this technique, the teacher should first determine 
the pupil's rate of reading by timing him while he reads a few pages of 
a book or other selection. For example, it might be found that a given 
pupil requires, on the average, five seconds to complete a line of print. 
After ascertaining this fact, the teacher should ask the pupil to continue 
his reading of the given material. As soon as he has read a line or two 
the teacher should begin moving a large card down the page, one line 
at a time, and at a rate of speed that will force the pupil to read at a 
faster than usual tempo. Since the pupil in our example reads a line in 
about five seconds, the teacher might begin by moving the card at the 
rate of four seconds per line. This will make it necessary for the pupil 
to speed up his reading to keep ahead of the card. With a little prac- 


Figure 37. Increasing Speed of Reading by Means of the Push-Card Method. 
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tice, the teacher will find that it is possible to count at a rate which 
will correspond to one second per count. Some teachers have found that 
by counting to themselves and saying “one-thousand-one,” “one-thou- 
sand-two," "one-thousand-three," "one-thousand-four," etc., they are 
able to count out seconds. Pupil assistants, who have learned the tech- 
nique of using the push-card method, may substitute for the teacher 
in using this device. Figure 37 shows one girl helping another increase 
her speed of reading with the push-card method. 

Often youngsters, and adults for that matter, can read more rapidly 
than they actually do without any loss of comprehension. In fact, in- 
creased speed of reading frequently is accompanied by an increase in 
comprehension. Since persons are generally not aware that they do have 
the potential to read more rapidly, devices such as that shown in l'igure 
36 serve the dual purpose of demonstrating to the individual that he 
can read more rapidly, and at the same time provides him training in 
more rapid reading. 

Improvement of interest in reading. Many children lose interest in 
reading because of the type of material which they are forced to 
read, and because reading materials are of a single-difficulty level in 
a classroom in which reading ability varies as much as seven- or cight- 
grade levels (see Chapter 6). One obvious way to heighten interest 


Figure 38. Teen-agers Reading News Materials of Elementary-School Diffi- 
culty. 


Figure 39. Utilizing the Classroom Library to Improve Reading Skills. 


in reading, therefore, is to provide a variety of reading materials repre- 
senting not only several levels of reading ability but also se ral areas 
of interest. Studies have been made of youngsters' reading interests, 
including the interests of retarded readers, and books which have been 
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1 


Table 25 
EASY READING BOOKS FOR OLDER CHILDREN * 


. The Aviation Readers (first three books). The Macmillan Company, New 


York 
Straight Up, Straight Down, Planes for Bob and Andy 


. The Core Vocabulary Readers, The Macmillan Company, New York 


Тһе Ranch Book, Rusty Wants а Dog, Smoky the Crow 
. The Unit Reading Series, The Macmillan Company, New York 
Booklets to go along with readers for first three grades, many of them of older 
interest and without pictures of children. 
- Тһе Fairy Tale Series, Chas. E. Merrill Company, Columbus, Ohio 
First Fairy Tales, Giants and Fairies, Magic ‘Tales 
- The Pleasure Reading Series, The Garrard Press, Champaign, Illinois 
Fairy Stories, Famous Stories, Bible Stories, and others. 
. The Walt Disney Books, D. C. Heath, Boston 
An unmarked series of readers from Primer on, with the Disney animal char- 
acters. 
. Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks, Beckley Cardy Company, Chicago, Illinois 
. Picture Scripts, E. M. Hale Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Booklets in Literature, Science, and Social Studies 
- Science Education Series, Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois 
Four Primary Booklets, Spring Is Here, Summer Is Here, ctc. 
- The beginning books of other science series such as by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, Ginn and Company, Singer Publishing Company 


11. Childhood of Famous Americans Series, Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana 
Abe Lincoln Boy of Old Virginia Alex Hamilton 
Robert Fulton Mark Twain Ben Franklin 
12. American Adventure Series, Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois 
Davy Crockett Kit Carson Buffalo Bill 
Daniel Boone Chief Black Hawk and others 3 
13. Easy Reading Books by Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, Illinois 


17. 


The Box Car Children Eight Treasured Stories When Washington I Danced 
Lorna Doone Six Great Stories Moby Dick 
Tom Sawyer 
. Real People Series, Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois 
Booklets of 36 pages, each about some person prominent in American history 
- Meadowbrook History Stories, Т. Y. Crowell and Company, New York 
On Indian Trails, The First Year, Shipboy with Columbus ` 
j Тһе Real Book Series, Garden City Books, Garden City, New York 
Animals, sports, pets, inventions, hobbies, etc. р 
Гһе “Initial Biography” Series, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 
Washington, Lincoln, Jackson, and others. 


* E. W. Dolch, Unpublished Material, Urbana, College of Education, University of 


Illinois. 
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preferred have been listed for the use of classroom teachers.? One such 
list appears in Table 25. Some older children who show no interest in 
reading books can often be induced to read newspaper-type material 
if the vocabulary is simple enough. In Figure 38 teenagers are shown 
reading My Weekly Reader and other news materials which are of ele- 
mentary school difficulty. In any reading improvement program, the 
classroom library holds a key position. The children in Figure 39 are 
shown reading what interests them from the tables and shelves of their 
own classroom library. 


REMEDIAL SPELLING 


One of the basic skills of good communication is spelling. At one time, 
this skill was probably overemphasized in our schools. The winner of 
one of the state "spelling bees" in Illinois two decades ago was given in- 
dividual tutoring by his teacher for three years. During this time the 
two of them tried to cover the entire unabridged dictionary. Although 
spelling has been relegated to a position of less prominence in today's 
schools, it is still essential if understandable writing is to be achieved. 

"Teachers at all grade levels are aware that they face a real problem in 
their attempt to bring their pupils up to a satisfactory level of spelling 
proficiency. Recently an eighth-grade teacher asked her pupils to write 
a short paragraph on the subject “What I would do tomorrow if I had 
a vacation." She showed these papers, which contained numerous mis- 
spellings, to the writer. One boy of good general ability wrote as follows: 


if I had a vaccation on tusiday I would finish my choirs and start putting 
rings in my moter and nount it on the watter pump. after I finest that I 


would laid the top floor of the barn. 
Another boy wrote: 

I am going to St. Lious to buy a new suit where my boitaday moeny. We 
are going to seen the hole day over there. . . . 


There were six other papers from this class of 40 pupils in which the 
spelling was on the same general level as that shown in the two previous 
illustrations. What to do with children who spell poorly causes teachers 
much concern. 


“See G. M. Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching, Revised Edition, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1956, Chapter 8. 
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Poor spellers are easily located, but the causes are not readily ap- 
parent. Unlike deficiencies in other school subjects, the major cause 
does not appear to be closely related to low ability. Fernald claims 
that most poor spellers are the direct result of poor teaching practices, 
viz., (1) formal spelling periods, (2) monotonous and uninteresting 
repetition of meaningless content, (3) lack of adequate attention to 
spelling, and (4) the use of methods by which certain children cannot 
learn.” 

As in other areas, there is available to teachers, a wealth of re- 
search material upon which diagnosis and remedial teaching can be 
based. Besides a number of good diagnostic tests, there are several 
spelling lists which include words commonly needed by the average 
person. For example, Dolch has composed a list of 2000 words which 
comprises about 95 per cent of the words needed for ordinary writing." 
Also there are studies of the kinds of words with which children may 
be expected to have difficulty. In the Gates 1185,2 for example, not only 
are frequency of errors reported, but also the kinds of errors are in- 
dicated so that teachers may know what to stress in their teaching. The 
list of words in Table 26 comprises the 100 words most often misspelled 
by elementary school children as shown by one study. The sample was 
taken from school children in forty-eight states, including 190 school 
Systems, and a total of 14,643 children. Words are arranged in the 
order of their frequency of misspelling. The most misspelled word was 
their (964 times) and the least money (54 times). 

Any remedial teaching of spelling must take account of the basic 
fact that children have different kinds of word imagery. Some form 
visual images, others auditory, and still others motor (the way the 
word feels when spoken or written). Successful remediation usually 
entails adding practice in various ways of perceiving words. The most 
stubborn cases, for example, who have failed to spell using the sight 
or phonics approach, may show immediate and marked improvement 
when given practice in tracing words. In all such cases, important basic 
causes, such as emotional disturbance, negative conditioning, and 
physical or mental handicaps must also be given careful consideration. 

One who has studied the principles of learning and of transfer of 
training would be forced seriously to question the value of formal spell- 


"d Е cit., рр. 186-192. , 
Сапа P vim 2,000 Commonest Words for Spelling, Champaign, Illinois, ne 

"A LE Gates, A List of Spelling Difficulties іп 3876 Words, New York, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937 
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Toble 26 


ONE HUNDRED WORDS MOST OFTEN MISSPELLED BY 
CHILDREN OF THE ELEMENTARY GRADES ° 


their because swimming it's all right 
too thought first started happened 
there and were that's didn't 
they beautiful than would always 
then its two again surprise 
until went know heard before 

our where decided received caught 
asked stopped friend coming every 

off very when to different 
through morning let's said interesting 
you're something mother wanted sometimes 
clothes named another hear friends 
looked came threw from children 
people name some frightened an 

pretty tried bought for school 
running here getting February jumped 
believe many going once around 
little knew course like dropped 
things with woman they're babies 

him together animals cousin money 


* L. W, Johnson, "One Hundred Words Most Often Misspelled by Children," Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol. 44, 1950, pp. 154-155. A similar study has been made of 
high school spelling. First reports are contained in Thomas C. Pollock, "Misspelling in 
the Twelfth Grade," Teachers Service Bulletin in English, New York, The Macmillan 
Company, Vol. 6, No. 1, November, 1952. 


ing exercises in which pupils commit lists of words to memory. In the 
first place, words so studied are out of context, and, as already shown, 
material is more easily and effectively learned when in a meaningful 
context. Secondly, the pupil's goal may be simply to learn the list and 
keep the spellings in mind long enough to repcat them to the teacher. 
Finally, it is certain that all children do not need practice in spelling the 
same words. It would thus appear that the most effective program, and 
one which might prevent difficulties in spelling, would be to concentrate 
on spelling as an integral part of the pupil's written work. For example, 
а daily systematic check by the teacher and/or other pupils of all written 
work done by a particular child should provide a list of misspelled words 
for him. Work by each child on his own list might avoid much repe- 
titious and needless practice, and in turn increase interest in spelling. 
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REMEDIAL SPEECH 


Defective speech deserves consideration in its own right, but in addi- 
tion needs special consideration because of its adverse effect upon other 
school learnings. Furthermore, speech disorders are frequently accom- 
panied by emotional difficulties, The importance of speech is well put 
by Johnson who writes: 


Children and adults, in school and out, do more speaking than cither 
reading or writing. Speech is the most used of all language functions, and 
the most fateful, day in and day out, in the social and workaday relation- 
ships of people everywhere. What is done about speech, and especially 
speech disorders in our schools is, therefore, of utmost importance to the 
pupils as individuals and to society which they will help to create as they 
become adult citizens.26 


Speech disorders include those of articulation, stuttering or stam- 
mering, and voice problems. As there are a number of disorders, so 
there are a number of causes, including illness, organic defect, hear- 
ing loss, injury through the misuse of the voice, and psychological 
factors. Stuttering, which is probably the most dramatic and common 
of the classroom disorders is believed to be almost entirely a result of 
psychological factors. Children who stutter are in many cases made to 
do so by parents, early teachers, or other persons having a formative 
influence upon the child. Parental anxiety about speech and the focus- 
ing of undue attention upon the normal non-fluency of children are 
common causes. It is not uncommon for parents to label, as a stutterer, 
a child who is having no more than the expected amount of speech 
difficulty. Speech may, in such cases, become a focal point for children's 
anxicties and feclings of inadequacy. A speech disorder becomes closely 
linked with emotional life, and may be made more serious by events 
which increase emotional tension. Emotional strain may magnify the dis- 
order, especially in social or group situations. 

A leading expert in the psychology of speech has given as general 
principles for classroom teachers the following points.” 


l. No classroom teacher or school administrator should ever diagnose any 
child as a stutterer. 


2. Speaking should be fun (a high degree of criticism of speech is bad). 


>” National Society for the Study of Education, op. cit., p. 176 
” National Society for the Study of Education, op. cit., pp. 188-192 
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3. Speaking should be encouraged (not forced). 

4. Conditions affecting speech adversely should be minimized. In general a 
more informal, socially permissive classroom is less apt to cause speech 
difficulty. The more formal, threatening recitation or oral quiz is apt to do 
little to help and may actually interfere with the adjustment of the speech- 
handicapped person. 


REMEDIAL ENGLISH 


Studies on a national scale have helped show the frequency of various 
kinds of errors in written and spoken expression. For example, one 
survey showed that somewhat over one-half the errors in oral English are 
in verb forms. A sample list (which in the twelfth grade comprised 70 
per cent of all errors) was: ** 


ain't has rang done-did 
he don't have did can-may 
I seen і5-аге drawed 
have saw sit-set blowed 


Surveys such as these not only provide teachers with guides to material 
which should be stressed, but also serve as guides for analyses of errors 
within their own class. Identification of common errors and of the pupils 
who make them is a first step in gearing the teaching program to in- 
dividual abilities, needs, and handicaps. 

Errors of pupils in English expression (especially spoken) are apt 
to be persistent even in the face of efforts by the school to correct 
them. Ways of expression and colloquialisms from community and 
family are formed over a long period of time. Furthermore, pupils аге 
apt to see school English and out-ofschool English as unrelated. In 
spite of the effects of early training, and strong attitudes on the part 
of some pupils against changing to better English usage, there is much 
that the school can do in remedying poor English. The following points 
should be fundamental to any remedial program. 


1. Give constant examples of correct spoken and written English in a variety 
of situations. Class discussions, class reports, school clubs, and social 
events will offer opportunities for the use of English which the student 
may begin to emulate. Youngsters are much more apt to accept change of 
English expression and attitudes about English from their peers than they 
are from their teachers. 


5G. M. Blair, op. cit., p. 328. 
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2. Provide students with a knowledge of specific errors. Show pupils the cor. 
rect expression and give a rule they can follow in finding it in the future. A 
paper which is returned with such notes as: “Тоо many incomplete sen- 
tences,” “Punctuation poor,” or “Capitalization of wrong words” will be of 
little help to the student who does not realize the specific errors of punc- 
tuation, capitalization, and sentence structure he is making. 

Work on minimum essentials first. Glaring errors such as “He seen them” 
should be the targets of beginning instruction. Only after the rules which 
govern such common mistakes are understood and properly applied should 
teachers begin to stress the niceties of English. If these latter details are 
pressed too hard, and before the student is ready for them, the whole pro- 
gram may break down. 

4. Above all, follow the principles of motivation (Chapters 7 and 8). Have 
English learned in context; relate it to presently existing interests and 
needs. The theme topic, selected entirely by the teacher, and covering a 
subject such as “My Favorite Grandparent,” is still widely used in teaching 
English composition. Such assignments may be justified occasionally, but 
when they are the only kind which are made, there is little chance that 
all students will be interested. 

Enlist the aid of other teachers in the school. English, reading, spelling, 
speech, and arithmetic are important to all teachers. Learning these things 
should be considered as a venture for the entire school rather than the 
responsibility for only one class. 


w 


{v 


REMEDIAL MATHEMATICS 


Perhaps in no other academic subject are deficiencies so persistent 
and so needless as in arithmetic. Many surveys have shown that stu- 
dents fail to learn the fundamental essentials of arithmetic even though 
they have sufficient ability and are not hampered by emotional dis- 
turbances. The idea that “I just can't get arithmetic” is common among 
college students as well as among those in the lower grades who face 
arithmetic problems daily. There is little doubt that in the schooling of 
many pupils there have been some experiences with mathematics which 
have built up habits of avoidance toward any problem or situation which 
involves even the simplest arithmetic. It is therefore crucial that early 
identification and remedial work be undertaken before such adverse 
attitudes are formed. In this task the teacher will find many useful 
diagnostic tools. Some of the tests available identify the specific processes 
involved in the several skills in each of the basic computational areas. 
A good example is the Buswell-John Teacher's Diagnostic Chart for In: 
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dividual Difficulties in the Fundamental Process of Arithmetic, which is 
shown in Figure 40. 

There is no substitute for practice in learning the essential com- 
binations in arithmetic. Practice of these combinations in a pleasant, 
non-threatening atmosphere is the mainstay of remedial work in this 
field. In order that this activity be specific to the student's weaknesses, 


Tsay Dingman TEACHER'S DONDE CHART PR rer td м 
fee . --- [SS 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFICULTIES Pawa uw О.а А 
FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES IN ARITHMETIC 
Prepared by G. T. Bawa and Lanes Ше 


Өн фо. 0. 

Date lp UU A UU Sa, USER] U U UID 
Teacher's preliminary diagnosis. 
=—— s ə > "so —.—, . aM.  oHBIMMINNMENNMNMNNNN 


ADDITION: (Place а check before each habit observed in the pupil's work) 
na—(———Á n -v —.. 


— 41 Errors in combinations —al5 Disregarded column position 
--- a? Counting ——A16 Omitted one or more digits 
--- a3 Added carried number last ---217 Errors in reading n: 
— ad Forgot to add carried number ——а18 Dropped back one or more tens A 
---- a5 Repeated work after partly done ---419 Derived unknown combination from familiar one 
a6 Added carried number irregularly —a20 Disregarded one column 
aT Wrote number to be carried —221 Error in writing answer 
— 8 Irregular procedure in column ——a22 Skipped one or more decades | 
—— 39 Carried wrong number ——а23 Carrying when there was nothing to carry 
----310 Grouped two or more numbers ---а24 Used scratch paper 
—all Splits numbers into parts — 125 Added in pairs, giving last sum as answer 
——a12 Used wrong fundamental operation —— 426 Added same digit in two columns 
—al3 Lost place in column ——а27 Wrote carried number in answer 
——414 Depended on visualization —a28 Added same number twice 
= aa -— 
Habits not listed above — 
-— 


= — ——— .Í[f —-. 
(Write observation notes on pupil's work in space opposite examples) 


1 me. 
Figure 40. A Diagnostic Chart in Arithmetic. (From Buswell-John Diagnostic 
Test for Fundamental Processes in Arithmetic, The Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. Used by permission of the publishers.) 
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it is advisable for teachers to keep an individual record of students’ errors. 
To make the work pleasant, teachers should know of a variety of сх- 
ercises and games which might appeal to the student who needs special 
help. Some of the schemes which have been developed for this purpose 
are: (1) self-practice workbooks with graded step-by-step exercises (avail- 
able for all levels from early elementary grades through adult levcls), 
(2) number combination flash cards, (3) games using basic combina- 
tions in the four arithmetic areas: addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division, and (4) play situations (make-believe stores or banks) 
which allow practice in a pleasant and meaningful context. 

The verbalization (working the problem out loud) by the pupil of 
the processes he uses in arithmetic gives the teacher an insight into 
the way he goes about his problem-solving. Also, it gives the child a 
better understanding of what he is doing. Equally important is the use 
of concrete objects in beginning arithmetic experience. Subtraction 
(at least for the majority of children) should be learned by taking some 
things away—not just by taking away an abstraction which may have no 
root in the concrete experience of the youngster. Likewise, problems 
(especially the so-called thought problems) should be geared to the 
meaningful experiences of pupils. 


USE OF AVAILABLE RESOURCES 


"Throughout this chapter there have been references to specific tests 
and instructional materials for use in diagnostic and remedial work. 
No teacher can be expected to know of all the tools which are avail- 
able. He should, however, know where he can find out about them 
and the general psychological principles involved in their use. Some of 
the sources available are the following. 


Free and Inexpensive Materials 


Booklets, posters, maps, recordings, scripts and other resources are 
available for little or no cost to the teacher who cares to write for them. 
Comprehensive lists of such materials have been published.” Also 


” Examples of such lists are: Division of Surveys and Field Service (George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee), Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials, 
1948; and Educators Progress Service, Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum 
мае J. С. Fowlkes and D. А. Morgan (Editors), Annual Editions, Randolph, 

1sconsin. 
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several book companies have free professional-service bulletins, as well as 
supplementary materials for classroom use. 


Bibliographic Materials 


In every subject matter field in elementary school and іп most of 
those in high school there are books which give specific techniques of 
remedial work for that particular subject (see the references at the end 
of this chapter). In addition there are professional journals, indexes, 
encyclopedias, and abstracts which should be available in the school's 
professional library. In planning the school or classroom library so that 
it will offer materials suitable for all abilities and interests, the teacher 
should know also that there are several good annotated bibliographies 
of books for children. 


Other Facilities and Agencies 


In several of the writers’ classes in educational psychology the ques- 
tion has arisen regarding local, state, and Federal agencies which are 
available to help teachers with special problems. For the most part, 
teachers show a surprising lack of awareness of such facilities (even in 
their own community). The U.S. Office of Education, The National 
Education Association, The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
U.S. Public Health Service all make publications available through 
the Superintendent of Public Documents. Most states offer consulting 
service and printed information through their state departments of 
public instruction, plus information and help through child welfare and 
juvenile research organizations. E dics 

Assistance which may be obtained in most communities includes 
consultative help from local physicians, ministers, and employers. In- 
formation may also be obtained from local offices of juvenile research 
or child welfare agencies, and from social case workers. These are but 
suggestive of the resources of which a teacher may avail himself. Often 
feelings of helplessness which accompany a very serious problem case 
could be overcome and remedial work undertaken if available resources 


were known and put to use. 
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SUMMARY 


A sizable percentage of the school-age population is either not in 
school or profits little from its school experience. Many of the latter 
group (perhaps as many as 40 per cent) will drop out before they 
finish high school. In the face of increasing class size, teachers may 
feel they are forced to give less time to individual pupils even though 
the range of abilities has probably increased in the past few decades. 

Although there is no single answer to the problem of educational 
casualties, it is virtually certain that many pupils, who would other- 
wise have failed or dropped out of school, are being helped by teachers 
who have discovered children's difficulties early enough and have pro- 
vided appropriate remedial teaching. Alert teachers have recognized 
that anything which interferes with reception of stimuli (sensory defects 
in vision and hearing), the child's responses (such as disease, low mental 
ability, or injury), or with motives and energy (such as negative attitudes 
and emotional instability) interferes with learning. Any such inter- 
ference whether it be a speech defect, a slight loss of hearing, or a fecling 
of rejection must be recognized and treated before the child's full po- 
tential is released. Remedial teaching begins with a discovery of pupils 
who are having or are apt to have difficulties. Once these cases have been 
identified, a more thorough diagnosis to discover the cause of the 
difficulty is undertaken. 

Learning difficulties may be detected by routine physical checkups, 
mental tests, achievement tests, and clues which the teacher may notice 
in observing children at work, 

The causes of difficulties are found through a more intensive analysis 
which includes the use of diagnostic tests, interviews, and case studies. 
It is especially important in this step that teachers study the processes 
which pupils use in solving problems or in going about their work. 

Principles of diagnosis and remedial teaching apply to all subjects 
and grade levels. But there are individual problems in each of the 
school subjects. In the teaching of reading, for example, there are com- 
mon errors such as reversals, Tegressive eye movements, and inability to 
discriminate between letters and words. In each subject, the teacher 
should apply the basic principles of remedial teaching, but in addition 
should make use of the special techniques which research has found to be 
effective. Remedial teaching in essence is just good teaching which takes 
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the learner where he is, and through well-motivated activities leads him 
to increased competence in his areas of weakness. 
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Films 


Education of Exceptional Children, Division of University Extension, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. (25 mins.) 

Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois, have several excellent 
instructional films which are useful in remedial teaching. Among those 
available are the following: Improve Your Pronunciation (10 mins.), Im- 
prove Your Reading (10 mins.), Improve Your Spelling (10 mins.), Im- 
prove Your Handwriting (11 mins.). 

Why S Jimmy Read? Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. (20 
mins. 


QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Do you agree with the idea that every teacher should be a teacher of 
ading regardless of what subject he teaches? Defend the position you 
take. 

2. It has been estimated that 20 to 30 per cent of the pupils who enter senior 
high schools in this country read so poorly that it is difficult for them 
to engage in required reading activities. Make a list of the causes of this 
situation. What can or should be done about it? 

3. Do pupils in our elementary and secondary schools read as well as they 
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did 50 years ago? What is your opinion? Do you have any evidence to 
support your conclusion? 

. What are the values of spelling rules, if any, in improving the spelling 
abilities of pupils? Do you know of any spelling rule that does not have 
cxceptions? 

. Read an article or research report from a current periodical or journal 
which deals with "remedial reading," "remedial spelling," "remedial 
arithmetic," "remedial handwriting," or "remedial speech." Evaluate the 
soundness of the article and point out the implications for teaching. 


P А. eek ee ld ЧЕ 


ADJUSTMENT AND 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


C НАР Н 13 


BASIC PROCESSES 
OF ADJUSTMENT 


EVERY PERSON, MAN OR CHILD, SPENDS TWENTY-FOUR HOURS A DAY SATIS- 
fying or attempting to satisfy his physical, social, and personality needs. 
We see people eating, drinking, resting, striving for social approval, 
secking affection, trying to achieve mastery of a vocation, and striving 
for independence. Anyone who observes small children will note that 
they are always wanting something. Older children and adults are always 
on the go, attempting to reach the goals which will reduce the tensions 
created by their needs. It is important for teachers to recognize that 
every activity of the child or pupil satisfies some need. Whenever a pupil 
is restless, aggressive, impudent, cooperative, delinquent, or in fact doing 
anything, he is making an adjustment to life. The adjustment he makes 
may not be a good one so far as society is concerned, but it is an ad- 
justment just the same, and its purpose is to satisfy some organic or 
personality need of the individual. 


FUNDAMENTAL HUMAN NEEDS 


Many lists have been given of human needs. Murray! divided all 
needs into two groups: (1) viscerogenic needs, and (2) psychogenic 
' H. А. Murray, et al, Explorations in Personality, New York, Oxford University Press, 


1938. For a discussion of “а hierarchy of needs" see Henry Clay Smith, Personality 
Adjustment, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961, pp. 389-391. 
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needs. His list of viscerogenic needs includes: air, water, food, sex, 
lactation, urination, defecation, avoidance of injury, etc. His list of 
psychogenic needs includes: achievement, recognition, autonomy, affilia- 
tion, and some twenty-two others which could well be grouped under 
two or three basic needs. Freud in his later years advanced the notion 
that man has two basic drives—the life instinct and the death instinct. 
The life instinct includes all sexual impulses as well as the urges for 
self-preservation. The death instinct would include not only sclf-destruc- 
tion tendencies but also aggressive and hostile feelings toward others. 
Alfred Adler made the desire for status the key urge in man. People want 
to be important, and most of their life activities are devoted to satisfying 
this need, he believed. Herbert Carroll has stated that the preservation 
and enhancement of the phenomenal self are achieved through satisfac- 
tion of four fundamental needs: the need for physical security, the need 
for emotional security, the need for mastery, and the need for status.” 
Other lists could be given. In previous chapters of this book (Chapters 
2, 3, 4, and 7) discussions of the needs of children have been presented 
together with a listing of some of the basic needs. Most lists of needs 
overlap each other to a great extent and there is usually considerable 
overlapping between the needs presented on a single list. It is most 
important, however, for the teacher to have some list in mind when 
analyzing the behavior of children. It helps the teacher realize that all 
behavior is motivated, and assists in clarifying the causes of behavior. 


A List of Human Needs 


The major physical needs (drives) include: 


. Hunger 

Thirst 

. Activity-rest cycle 

Sex 

. Temperature regulation 

. Evacuation (urination and defecation) 
. Avoidance of pain and injury 


TJ S, n Ьәм — 


It is somewhat more difficult to draw up a satisfactory list of social and 
personality needs, but there is general agreement that individuals, at 
least in our culture, exhibit the following: 


* Herbert A. Carroll, Mental Hygiene, Third Edition, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956, p. 33. 
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. Need for status 

. Need for security 
Need for affection 

. Need for independence 
. Need for achievement 


vi + v N = 


In addition to these somewhat universal physical and social needs, 
every individual develops habits of a personal nature which possess 
driving force and act in much the same fashion as a basic need. A 
person who has learned to drink coffee, play golf, or attend the opera 
possesses a series of drives to action which differ from those of a person 
who has not developed these particular habits. In understanding why 
children are motivated to do what they do, the teacher must take into 
account not only the fundamental physical and social needs (drives) 
of all children, but also the particular habits and interests of each in- 
dividual child. 


How Needs Operate 


When a need exists and is unsatisfied, the individual becomes restless 
and tense. He seeks some goal which will reduce the state of imbalance 
which exists within him. The hungry person seeks food, the thirsty in- 
dividual wants liquid, the tired person craves rest, the cold individual 
secks warmth, the unnoticed person strives for attention and status, the 
unloved one wants affection, and the over-protected individual desires 
and strives for independence. When a need is completely satisfied, a tem- 
porary or momentary state of equilibrium is established and activity to- 
ward the appropriate goal ceases. After eating a hearty meal, the in- 
dividual does not crave food for several hours. A student who has been 
complimented by his teacher or peers for some worthy performance may 
not need further vocal approval for several hours or even days. He docs, 
however, need to feel constantly that he belongs, has status, and is a 
worthwhile person. Most of the social and personality nceds remain in a 
somewhat unsatisfied state. Seldom does a person achieve too much 
status, security, affection, or achievement. 


CONDITIONS WHICH CREATE FRUSTRATION 


In manv wavs this world is unfriendly to man and the satisfaction 
of his needs. Too much rain or too little rain may result in flood or 
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drought which may create a shortage of food. Extreme heat and cold 
are also examples of physical factors which may thwart the satisfac- 
tion of man's needs. Society has passed many regulations which may 
or may not be good for the group as a whole, but which invariably 
restrict the satisfaction of the needs of some individuals. Laws which 
discriminate between races, requirements of admission to medical 
schools, standards of what constitutes appropriate dress in the sum- 
mer time, all are examples of situations which may cause frustration. 
In some communities on the warmest days men are required to wear 
their coats on occasions when they would be much more comfortable 
with them off. School regulations which insist that all pupils meet 
certain prescribed levels of achievement may be very thwarting to chil- 
dren of limited background or ability. Poverty may seriously limit what a 
person may do, and thus create numerous frustrations which must be 
met by some sort of adjustment. 

Тһе individual with a personal defect or physical ailment may not 
be able to engage in activities open to others. Poor eyesight, lameness, 
a damaged heart, all may produce frustrations of a serious nature for 
some persons. Conflict with resulting frustration inevitably ensues also 
when an individual strives to attain two goals which are not compatible. 
The student who desires to be a playboy and a Phi Beta Kappa candidate 
at the same time may run into difficulties as will the individual who 
tries to please two groups which have widely differing ideals. The 
Biblical statement that “Ye cannot serve God and mammon” is true 
from a mental hygiene viewpoint. A final source of frustration results 
when an individual’s moral standards, which have been developed as a 
child, come in conflict with subsequently developed behavior patterns. 
Thus the child who has been taught that it is wrong to smoke, dance, or 
play cards may have severe guilt feelings when he engages in these ac- 
tivities as a college student. The Hebrew child who has been taught that 
he should not eat pork may spend a sleepless night after having partaken 
of this food, and the Seventh Day Adventist child may feel very worth- 


less and uncomfortable after having played ball or attended a movie on 
Saturday. 


ADJUSTING TO FRUSTRATING CONDITIONS 


As has been stated earlier, the individual whose needs are thwarted 
is tense and uncomfortable. He is in a state of disequilibrium. Some 
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adjustment must be made to reduce this state of hypertension and make 
the situation tolerable for him. There are numerous adjustment mecha- 
nisms which are typically used by persons who are thwarted in reaching 
their goals. These include aggression, direct and indirect; compensation; 
sublimation; identification; rationalization; projection; repression; re- 
action formation; egocentricism; negativism; withdrawal; regression; de- 
veloping physical ailments; and expiation or atonement. The neurotic ог 
psychotic person, in addition, has ways of behaving in the face of frustra- 
tion which include hysterias, amnesias, obsessions, phobias, hypochon- 
dria, delusions, and hallucinations. 


ADJUSTMENT MECHANISMS 


Aggression 


A typical reaction to frustration is aggression. In fact, the thesis is held 
by Dollard et al.? that aggressive impulses are inevitably set in motion by 
frustration. The individual does not always show overt aggressive re- 
sponses, but instead may suppress and restrain them. It is very normal, 
however, to attack directly the frustrating object. The boy who is insulted 
by a classmate not uncommonly attacks his tormentor physically. School 
yard fights may not be as much in evidence as formerly, but they have by 
no means become extinct. Children from the lower social classes tend to 
exhibit their aggressive feelings somewhat more directly than those from 
the middle and upper classes. The psychologist Karen Horney has indi- 
cated that to repress all hostile and aggressive feelings is bad from a 
mental hygiene viewpoint. The repression of such feelings may lead to 
anxiety and neurosis. She would suggest that it is good for a person to 
express his hostile feelings occasionally, to blow off steam. 

Much aggression, however, is not direct. Particularly in middle class 
culture the pattern is to relieve aggressive feelings in indirect ways. ‘The 
man who is humiliated by another man may not suggest that the two of 
them have a fight. Instead, he may take out his feelings of hostility by 
making disparaging and critical remarks regarding the man he dislikes. 
Innocent bystanders are often the targets for people who have aggressive 
feelings which must be relieved. The teacher who has had an argument 
with her husband before coming to school in the morning may vent her 


* John Dollard, N. E. Miller, L. W. Doob, O. H. Mowrer, and R. R. Sears, Frustration 
and Aggression, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1939. 
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aggressive feelings upon the children in her room. The boy who has been 
thwarted by his teacher in the classroom may, during the recess period, 
push into a mud puddle some child he chances to see on the playground. 
People who are frustrated also frequently relieve their feelings of aggres- 
sion by attacking inanimate objects. We have all seen people break 
dishes, kick chairs, or slam a door as a means of releasing pent-up feclings 
of aggression. 

Students of social psychology have suggested that aggressive feclings 
also form one of the bases for prejudice toward certain minority groups. 
A large group of people or given individuals who are frustrated may make 
attacks or show unfavorable attitudes toward some group which has never 
done them any harm. A scapegoat is made of the minority group as a 
means of reducing the tensions resulting from group or personal frustra- 
tion. 

Every individual will have aggressive feelings at times. The teacher 
should expect to encounter this behavior on the part of pupils. It is per- 
fectly normal. Hilgard and Russell comment on aggression as it affects 
the classroom teacher as follows: 


Every child needs to find some way to give expression to anger, hostility, 
and destructiveness which arise out of the thwartings which he faces. . . . 
One of the lessons to be learned is that we do not, as teachers, always 
achieve the consequences we seek by ап overemphasis upon wholesome- 
ness, propriety, and adult standards of cleanliness and order. . . . Oc 
casional permissiveness, that allows a frank expression of resentment, that 
takes feelings at their face-value rather than forcing their denial or disguise 
may result in a child's coming out more spontaneous and friendly and in 
the end, actually more socially conforming.* 


Some of the socially acceptable channels for relieving aggressive fecl- 
ings which can be used by the school include athletic contests, finger 
painting, dramatic plays, and so on. The pupil who has no socially ac- 
ceptable outlet for his hostile feelings will either repress them and pos- 
sibly develop anxieties, or he may become aggressive in non-socially ac- 
ceptable ways and find himself in trouble with constituted authority. 


Compensation 


Every individual must feel important. If he cannot attain distinction 
in one way, he will try to attain it in some other way. The boy who is a 
* Ernest R. Hilgard and David H. Russell, “Motivation in School Learning,” Forty-Ninth 


Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, Learning and Instruc- 
tion, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1950, pp. 41-42. 
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failure in his course in Latin may save his ego or self-esteem by making 
a success of his efforts in athletics. The boy who has suffered as a child 
from infantile paralysis may not go out for athletics but instead become 
unusually proficient as a writer or speaker. The boy who cannot dance 
may brag of his prowess in football, and the pupil who is never given any 
scholastic recognition may attain distinction as the school's biggest 
rowdy. The term compensation as used in the foregoing illustrations 
really means substitution. Attainable goals are substituted for non-attain- 
able goals or goals difficult to attain. 

‘The term compensation has also been used to apply to the situation 
where a person attempts to succeed in the very line where his handicap 
lies. Thus a child with a speech defect may, through outstanding effort, 
become famous as a speaker. A weakling may through strenuous training 
become a great athlete. A man with very ordinary ability may through 
hard work rise to the top of his profession. Examples of this type of com- 
pensation are numerous. It has been reported that such outstanding 
athletes and “strong men” as Eugene Sandow, Charles Atlas, Bernarr 
Macfadden, and Johnny Weissmuller were sickly in their youth. Glenn 
Cunningham was crippled by burns when he was seven years old, yet he 
was able to overcome his physical handicap to become one of the greatest 
mile runners of all time. 

Both types of compensation which have been mentioned serve to 
satisfy the individual’s ego and make it possible for him to atone for 
inferiority feelings he may have. It is generally accepted that compensa- 
tion is a mechanism which grows out of a feeling of inferiority. Since 
everyone feels inferior at times it is inevitable that everyone compensates. 
The person who is relatively secure, however, probably does not engage 
in compensatory activities to as great an extent as the very insecure in- 
dividual. It should be stressed, nevertheless, that compensation may be 
a valuable aid to adjustment. It reduces tensions and anxiety feclings and 
promotes in many cases good mental health. ‘Teachers should help pupils 
find activities in which they can excel and thus compensate for weak- 
nesses they may possess. The child who is a success in something is much 
more apt to be developing in a wholesome manner than one who has 
been continuously thwarted in reaching his goals. It is important, how- 
ever, that socially approved compensatory activities be resorted to rather 
than those which are disapproved. The child with inferiority feelings may 
compensate by engaging in delinquent acts to gain the attention he de- 
sires, or he may satisfy his fundamental need for status by putting forth 
effort to succeed in worthwhile activities. The way the child is treated by 
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the school will to a great extent determine which type of compensation 
he will employ. 


Sublimation 


Sublimation is really a form of compensation. As used by the F'reudians 
the term meant the substitution of a socially accepted non-sexual goal 
for a goal which is sexual in nature. The individual who was thwarted 
sexually might resolve his frustration by developing interests in art, sports, 
scientific research, social service work, etc. More recently, the term has 
been used in a somewhat broader sense. Cameron and Magarct define 
sublimation as "the substitution of socially approved reactions, par- 
ticularly if they have an altruistic flavor, for socially discredited or taboo 
behavior." * This latter definition, of course, would include the substitu- 
tion of non-sex activities for sex activities. Children of adolescent age 
according to the Kinsey report are by no means sexless. Sex curiosity and 
sex drive probably reach their peaks during the teens. In our socicty with 
its prolonged period of adolescence, young people need many non-sexual 
outlets to relieve sex tensions which are built up. Schools with their pro- 
grams of athletics, social dancing, music and art, woodworking, ctc., un- 
doubtedly contribute activities which serve this purpose. The child who is 
kept busy in such ways has considerably less energy to devote to direct 
sexual activity or to fantasy in this realm. Helping children develop 
hobbies, scientific interests, and vocational plans are also among the 
things the school can do to assist children in sublimating their basic 
sexual drives. 


Identification 


Identification is a mechanism by which an individual satisfies certain 
of his basic needs by allying himself emotionally with or feeling himself 
one with another person, group of persons, or institution. The individual 
may have many personal limitations and be quite unsuccessful in reach- 
ing his own goals, but by associating himself with successful people or 
institutions he may receive some reflected glory. 

Children often identify themselves with their parents, a successful rela- 
tive, or with characters in movies, novels, or plays. Through this process 


* Norman Cameron and Ann Magaret, Behavior Pathology, Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1951, pp. 377-378. 
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adventure may be had, and the desire for power and status may be 
partially gratified. А common sight around a high school is a non-athletic 
youth walking arm in arm with a successful athlete or at least trailing 
close behind. Individuals like to talk about the important people they 
know or have met. Graduate students when asked what professors they 
have studied under, give the names of the most distinguished professors 
and omit the less distinguished. People strive to shake the hands of 
famous personages or to collect their autographs. It is a great source of 
pride to the citizens of a community to be able to say that the governor 
of the state lives in their town or that Abraham Lincoln once slept there. 
То be associated with a famous business firm, if only in а very minor ca- 
pacity, or to be a student at a well known university gives the individual 
involved a sense of prestige and importance and helps reduce any feelings 
of inferiority he may have. Colleges with successful athletic teams or with 
distinguished faculties have little trouble drawing students. 

Individuals want to be important. If they cannot achieve distinction 
in their own right they can at least identify with someone who has. When 
a child identifies himself with a given person or group the tendency 
is for him to emulate the characteristics of that person or group. Identi- 
fication thus becomes a powerful dynamism in the formation of per- 
sonality and character. The school by providing worthwhile models in the 
form of teachers, personages in literature and science, and appropriate 
school traditions can do much to assist pupils in making proper identifi- 
cations. The child who identifies with characters from the realm of 
gangsters, hoodlums, and rich gamblers is likely to turn out to be quite a 
different person from one who establishes strong emotional ties with re- 
spected and worthwhile people. 


Rationalization 


It is very difficult for one to admit that he has failed to reach a. cher- 
ished goal or that his behavior falls short of what is expected of him by 
others or himself. The situation of not achieving one's goals or not living 
up to one's expectations may leave the individual not only frustrated but 
also with feelings of guilt. This is, of course, very undesirable for the 
person's state of mental health. An adjustment mechanism which is 
widely used to reduce guilt feelings and tensions arising from this con- 
dition is known as rationalization. Rationalization has been defined as a 
"mechanism by which the individual justifies his beliefs or actions by 
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giving reasons other than those which activated or motivated him.” * 
By rationalization the individual is able to excuse his shortcomings and 
maintain the defense of his ego. 

Тһе pupil who fails іп his school work may insist that his teachers are 
unfair or that a recent illness was the basis of his difficulty. The student 
who fails to gain admission to medical school may take the position that 
he did not want to be a doctor anyway—since the work is so strenuous 
and unpleasant. The girl who is unsuccessful in being invited to join a 
sorority may argue that sororities are snobbish and not worth belonging 
to. This type of rationalization has been referred to as the sour grapes 
mechanism. It gets its name from the story of the fox in Acsop's Fables 
who saved his pride by insisting that the unattainable grapes were sour 
and hence not worth the effort required to reach them. 

Another form of rationalization bears the name of sweet lemon or 
Pollyanna mechanism. The individual is unsatisfied with what he has 
attained but maintains that everything is lovely. A school teacher may 
have taken a position which is most grucling and unpleasant, yet he may 
maintain that he likes his work immensely and that he would not change 
to another position for anything. A man may buy an automobile which 
is so inferior that inwardly he is most unhappy. Outwardly, however, he 
may argue that it is a fine car—one of the best on the market. The pupil 
who is given a minor part in a school play, though secretly disappointed, 
may loudly proclaim how happy he is with the type of role he has ob- 
tained. 

Everyone rationalizes his failures to some extent. If people did not do 
so the world would contain many more people in poor mental health 
than it now has. Rationalization is a face saving device which keeps 
people in a relatively sound state of mind who otherwise would be quite 
unhappy and maladjusted. As with most other adjustment mechanisms, 
however, it may be overused. The college student who plays twenty- 
seven holes of golf every day while receiving failing grades in his courses, 
may rationalize that one's health should always come first. Yet this 
student's approach to his problem is far from being realistic, and greater 
conflict and frustration may result in the future if he docs not change his 
routine of college life. Many problems and situations in life have to be 
met directly and solved rather than rationalized away. 


* Louis P. Thorpe, The Psychology N < те New York, 
Тһе Ronald Press, 1960, p. A ogy of Mental Health, Second Edition, New 
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Projection 


Another method used by individuals to excuse their shortcomings and 
relieve guilt feelings is known as projection. This is a mechanism by 
which an individual may ascribe to others his own weaknesses, faults, 
and impulses. The individual judges others by himself. The stingy person 
mo often than would be expected by chance will accuse others of being 
stize. The person with a weakness for alcohol will call attention to this 
defect in others. The dishonest person will assume that everyone else is 
dishonest. 

The term projection is also used to apply to the process by which an 
individual blames other people or inanimate objects for his own failures. 
In this sense, projection is essentially another form of rationalization. А 
school boy involved іп а fight will usually blame the other boy for start- 
ing the fight. The tennis player who drives the ball into the net will look 
at his racket as if something were the matter with it. The person involved 
in an automobile accident almost invariably accuses the other person of 
being responsible for the mishap. School children caught committing 
offenses frequently reply, “George made me do it." Projection is an age- 
old method of shifting responsibility and passing the buck which goes 
back to the garden of Eden when Adam blamed Eve for his own de- 
ficiencies. 

Although projection is extremely common and undoubtedly reduces 
tension in the frustrated individual, its constant use is by no means to 
be commended. In the first place, it does nothing to solve the basic 
problem or difficulty, and in the second place, when carried on in an 
extreme form, its use may eventuate in hallucinations. School teachers 
should aid children to make adjustments which will protect and enhance 
their egos in ways other than those which involve projection. The child 
who makes excessive use of this mechanism can appropriately be thought 
of as needing help. 


Repression 


Repression is a dynamism which is fundamental in the Freudian sys- 
tem of psychology. It is a process by which the individual attempts to 
protect his ego by pushing into the unconscious those thoughts and 
experiences which are in conflict with his moral standards or which are 
painful to contemplate. Freudians account for much forgetting in terms 
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of repression. Experiences which end in failure or humiliation, or which 
cause the person to have guilt feelings are more frequently forgotten 
than those which are of a more happy nature. ‘The individual escapes 
from his troubles and conflicts by forgetting them. 

Redl and Wattenberg have given an example of how repression is used 
by children to bury feelings of guilt and anxiety. They say: 


Nothing is more normal than occasional feelings of rivalry or hostility. 
between brothers and sisters. Under ordinary circumstances youngsters - 
will be aware of these emotions, express some of them openly but gain 
control of their more harmful wishes just as they gain command over 
anger-producing inclinations in other arcas. In some cases, however, where 
parents put such a heavy demand on "loving" a brother or sister, the 
child cannot even allow himself to perceive such hostile feclings as he may 
have. He will have to repress them all. That means he will not be aware of 
having them even when they color his actual behavior or appcar disguised 
in his dreams.’ 


There is no question but that repression is used by all individuals at 
times as a tension-reducing mechanism. It is generally believed, however, 
that this method is one of the most undesirable of the adjustment de- 
vices. Vaughn ° has stated that although it may provide temporary relief, 
it ultimately serves to perpetuate the emotional disturbance by conceal- 
ing it. Karen Horney believes that repressing hostile feelings is the chief 
cause of anxiety and eventually neurosis." 

So far as the school is concerned the point should be made that re- 
pression may be minimized by providing for children a permissive at- 
mosphere—one in which fear and personal threats are largely eliminated. 
This will give children a chance to work out their problems rather than 
forget them or deny their existence. Carroll has suggested that “children 
should be taught not to force back their desires, not to try to forget their 
fears and the experiences which they have had which have been accom- 
panied by feeling of guilt, but to face their needs frankly and to work 
out socially acceptable means of satisfying them." 1° In any event, ор- 
portunities should be provided for children to let off steam once in a 

* Fritz Red! and William W. Wattenberg, Mental Hygiene in Teaching, Second 


Edition, p. 64. Copyright, 1959, by Harcourt, Brace, New York. 
i d W EC F. Vaughn, Personal and Social Adjustment, New York, The Odyssey Press, 
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* Karen Horney, New Ways in Psychoanalysis, New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
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while, to give vent to their pent-up emotions. The successful teacher will 
allow pupils to disagree with him on occasion and to express openly 
contrary opinions and feelings. It is possible for children to develop self- 
control without the harmful consequences which may result from con- 
tinually repressing or bottling up normal emotions. 


Reaction Formation 


Reaction formation or reversal formation, as it is sometimes called, is 
the process of substituting an opposite reaction for one which is frustrat- 
ing or anxiety-inducing. A mother, for example, originally wished very 
much not to have a baby. The baby was born nevertheless. The mother 
disliked the baby and rejected it. This rejection, however, aroused in 
her serious feelings of guilt, for mothers are not supposed to dislike their 
babies. She repressed these emotions of hatred toward her baby, and 
substituted in its place an extremely over-protective attitude. She guarded 
the baby's health with the greatest of care. As the child got older, she in- 
sisted that he always be kept absolutely clean. She would not let him 
play with other children for fear that he would get dirty or would be 
hurt. She took him to school regularly when other children his age were 
able to go alone and showered him with excessive affection and atten- 
tion. Some people might regard this woman as being a wonderful mother. 
Her over-protection which resulted from reaction formation, however, 
actually made the child feel insecure and led to his social maladjustment. 

Whenever an individual is observed to go to great extremes in express- 
ing a viewpoint or advocating a course of action—when he is all steamed 
up over a situation which is of relatively little concern to average adjusted 
persons, the presence of reaction formation may be suspected. Тһе in- 
dividual who is extremely prudish, inordinately polite, or outstandingly 
sanctimonious, may actually be covering up for powerful feelings in the 
opposite direction. The writer once knew of a minister in the West who 
preached every Sunday morning for a period of several months on the 
evils of women wearing short skirts and low necked dresses. He empha- 
sized that such attire was dragging America to its doom, and was the 
basis for most sexual crimes in our society. He seemed to be unusually 
concerned over this particular subject. It was not long, however, after this 
series of lectures was delivered that this particular preacher was expelled 
from the denomination he represented because he was found guilty of 
numerous sexual indiscretions. Another person of the writer's acquaint- 
ance, a young man 33 years of age, died of acute alcoholism after having 
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suffered numerous attacks of delerium tremens. When he was sober һе 
had been a powerful temperance lecturer. Neither of these persons was 
insincere. Each was trying desperately to repress undesirable feelings he 
recognized in himself and used the mechanism of reaction formation to 
help him succeed in this task. 

School children are sometimes observed to be extremely favorable to- 
ward or opposed to certain types of behavior which is just the opposite 
of their repressed feelings. A high school boy, for example, may declare 
that it is disgraceful for boys and girls of high school age to have dates 
or to walk around arm in arm. Actually this is exactly what he would like 
to do if his conscience or circumstances would permit it. School tcachers 
should be on the alert to detect such individuals and help them if at all 
possible to release their fundamental feelings more appropriatcly. 


Egocentricism 


'The individual who feels insecure will often strive to establish himself 
as the center of attention. He may show off, ask numerous questions, talk 
loudly, try to be witty, and play all types of mischievous pranks. School 
children who fit this description are numerous and are not difficult to 
identify. The writer knows of a ninth-grade youngster who released a 
snake in the back of the room while his English class was in session. 
Needless to say he received attention not only from his classmates but 
also from his teacher who soon arrived on the scene. This particular boy 
had been very unsuccessful in his English course, largely because of low 
scholastic ability and poor home background. As the course was taught 
there were very few ways, if any, that he could attract attention through 
normal channels. Engaging in the type of prank he played was, however, 
well within his abilities and it gave him a feeling of importance to be 
noticed. 

Everyone, of course, needs regular and satisfying reinforcement of his 
ego. School activities and curricula should be so designed that every child 
has some opportunity to receive attention and acclaim for creditable 
achievement. If this is done, many so-called misbehavior problems will 
automatically disappear from classrooms. 


Negativism 


Another ego enhancing and attention getting device is known as nega- 
tivism. The individual may be opposed to almost everything. In school 
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when a group decides upon a course of action the negativistic child may 
stubbornly refuse to go along with the decision. He will often sulk, rebel 
against authority, and refuse to be bound by rules. Negativistic behavior 
in the home is also a frequent reaction of children who feel thwarted or 
insecure, Such children may refuse to cat, to talk, or follow any idea 
propounded by a sibling or their parents. Negativism on the part of 
children is difficult to deal with but may be lessened by teachers and 
parents if such rules as the following are adherred to: 


. Avoid situations which are known to produce conflict. 

. Do not make issues of minor sources of disagreement. 

. Reward positive behavior when it occurs. 

. Look at one's own behavior to see if it may possibly be the type which is 
producing negativistic reactions. Teachers and parents frequently assume 
that the blame rests with the child. Actually, the alteration of adult be- 
havior will tend to produce marked changes in the child's behavior insofar 
as negativism is concerned. When a child refuses to do an assignment re- 
quired by the teacher, the teacher might well analyze the assignment in 
terms of its relevance to the child's needs, interests, and capabilities. 


AWN 


Withdrawal 


In the face of thwarting and distressing situations some individuals 
find that the easiest way out is to withdraw. Withdrawing probably does 
not take as much energy as some of the other adjustment mechanisms, 
e.g., aggression or compensation. One merely removes himself from the 
world of action and conflict and obtains the satisfaction of his needs in 
less strenuous ways. Among the several forms of withdrawal are day- 
dreaming, becoming sleepy or drowsy, escaping into work, and using 
alcohol or other narcotics. 

In the process of daydreaming the individual achieves a certain amount 
of relief from tension and frustration through imaginative thinking. The 
boy who has failed his course in algebra may imagine that he is a success- 
ful boat captain or aviator, and the throngs of people are waiting to give 
him acclaim as he steps from the parlor car of the Century Limited. The 
girl who has failed to get a date for the high school dance may sit for 
hours dreaming of her success as an opera singer or dancer. Everyone 
daydreams to some extent and no harm may result if the person keeps in 
good touch with reality. An individual, however, who habitually achieves 
his successes in the world of fantasy is in for trouble. He may withdraw 
into the world of dreams to such an extent that he does not recognize 
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that people are around him. He may develop hallucinations and carry on 
the major part of his living in a world of make-believe. 

The case of a boy who was given to excessive daydreaming but who 
was helped by his teacher to overcome this tendency is described by 
Bernard as follows: 


Тһе danger of excessive daydreaming is apparent in the case of a boy 
who wanted to be a hero in the eyes of his playmates. His conception of 
the hero role was that of an outstanding athlete. As his participaiion in 
the boys’ games did not bring him immediate stardom, he forsook the dif- 
ficult route of actual accomplishment for the easier path of daydreaming. 
Withdrawing from the group, he devoted his time to the construction of 
imagined successes on the playing field. Here his success was unchallenged. 
Since he controlled all the imaginary players, he could always assume the 
hero’s role, and he dreamed that he received the adulation and praise which 
he desired. Luckily, he came into contact with a teacher who was con- 
cerned with his withdrawal and was willing to help attack the problem. By 
slow stages the teacher secured the confidence of the lad, learned of his 
daydreams, and used them constructively, showing the boy the necessity of 
going through a learning period preparatory for successful participation in 
sports. He helped him develop his latent capacities and the boy actually did 
become competent, though not a star. After a time, the degree of accom- 
plishment afforded enough satisfaction so that the boy gave up his world 
of fantasy for the thrill of real participation." 


Individuals who have an unpleasant or distressing task to perform also 
are known to try to escape from it by becoming drowsy and falling 
asleep. Students occasionally are found sound asleep in a class which has 
been a source of frustration. Students who have examinations scheduled 
for the next day and who plan to study on the evening before the 
examination, often report that they become very tired right after supper 
and have to go to bed early. 

Other escapes from trying situations which were mentioned earlier in- 
volve going to the movies, devoting oneself to hard work, and using 
narcotics. Our motion picture theaters and taverns are full of people 
every evening, and on Saturdays and Sundays, who аге trying to get away 
from themselves or from some problem they face. To stay at home 
would be most painful because time would be provided to think of their 
troubles and to rehash their old anxieties. Alcohol and other narcotics 
may so benumb the thought processes that worry is impossible for a 
period of several hours. Some individuals who throw themselves into 


" By permission from Toward Better Personal Adjustment, by Harold W. Bernard. 
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hard work whenever spare time is available do so as a means of escaping 
from a personal problem which generates conflict. 

Some of these withdrawal devices which have been mentioned are, of 
course, more hazardous for the personality than others. АП of them, 
however, may be highly non-adjustive in character in that the real source 
of the difficulty is left untouched. The individual who can be induced 
to face and solve his problems probably obtains more satisfaction from 
living and is of more use to society than the one who withdraws in order 
to escape the perplexities of living. 


Regression 


Another form of retreat which might well have been included under 
the heading of withdrawal is regression. It is a mechanism by which an 
individual returns to a less mature level of development or adjustment in 
order to maintain his personal integrity. An adult unable to solve the 
problems that face him may resort to childish or adolescent tactics in an 
effort to get what he wants. Adolescents may use childish methods, and 
children may take on characteristics which served them well as babies. 

The process of regression in a young woman is illustrated in the follow- 
ing case: 

A young girl was in love and very anxious to marry. The young man she 
loved was not ready to marry. He wanted to run around and have what he 
considered a good time for a while before he settled down. This led the 
girl to fear the consequences of marriage with such a care-free youth and, 
aided by the disapproval of her fiancé expressed by her relatives and friends, 
she tried to decide that she would stay single. Yet she could not bear the 
thought of remaining single indefinitely. She was in a strange dilemma. She 
wanted to marry and she was afraid to do so. This led to the wish that she 
did not have any of the tendencies toward love life. If she were only a 
child again she would not want to marry and the trouble would be at an 
end. So she tried again to be a young innocent girl who knew nothing of 
love. She took the same attitude toward the whole affair that she would 
have taken when she was a preadolescent girl, and she seemed to get satis- 
faction from this for a time. When this satisfaction did not continue, her 
physiological maturity eventually forcing her to recognize that she was a 
woman, she attempted to commit suicide. After gaining insight into what 
she was doing, the girl adjusted her attitude, took a forward view instead 
of wishing to revert to a childish stage, and has made a satisfactory adjust- 
ment ever since.12 


“John J. B. Morgan, The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child, pp. 144-146. 
Second Edition, copyright, 1924, by The Macmillan Company, New York. Used by per- 
mission. 
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Adults һауе been known to сгу апа throw temper tantrums when they 
do not get what they want. Boys and girls of adolescent age sometimes 
lisp or engage in “baby talk" as a means of securing attention or affection 
which they feel is denied them. Living in the past is also a form of re- 
gression widely used by individuals whose present successes are not satis- 
fying. This is known as the Old Oaken Bucket Delusion. To thc indi- 
vidual, things were better in the old days. This technique may be of 
value to people getting along in years because the review of successes of 
earlier days helps to maintain and reinforce their egos. The discouraged 
person may also derive some sense of encouragement by retrospecting on 
his past successes. In young people, however, such tendencies shouid be 
viewed with suspicion. Regression and all other forms of withdrawal, 
when carried to extremes, may be symptomatic of such a future behavior 
disorder as schizophrenia. Regarding this point, Morgan states: 


Since regression often begins at the age of adolescence, the teacher should 
be on the lookout for first signs. Early discovery is especially important in 
this disorder on account of the fact that in later stages the patient may be- 
come so inaccessible that no one can do anything for him. 

In the mildest type of schizophrenia, known as simple schizophrenia, 
the onset is hard to discern. The symptoms may appear gradually in a boy 
or girl who has been getting along satisfactorily in school. At first there is 
seen a lack of interest in things; the child ceases to go out and associates 
less and less with other children. There comes over him a general listless, 
apparently lazy and tired-out attitude toward life. Lessons are neglected 
and the child begins to fail in his studies. . . . 

Even if this form does not progress into more severe forms, the adult 
that is produced finds it very difficult to adapt himself to life. It is quite 
likely that a great many criminals, hoboes, prostitutes, pseudo-geniuses, 
cranks, and eccentrics of various types are cases of permanent and поп- 
progressive simple schizophrenia." 


Escape Through Physical Ailments 


The individual who is in conflict or in a difficult situation may make a 
somewhat graceful withdrawal by developing symptoms of physical dis- 
ability. Technically this adjustment mechanism is known as hysteria. In 
the neurotic person the symptoms of paralysis, blindness, deafness, and 
invalidism may appear. Being ill provides a way out for the individual. 


? John J. B. Morgan, The Psychology of the Unadjusted School Child, Revised Edition, 
pp. 228-229. Copyright, 1936, by The Macmillan Company, New York. Used by per- 
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There is, of course, nothing organically wrong, but the illness may persist 
until the personal problems of the individual are solved. Minor forms of 
hysteria are sometimes referred to as hysteroid reactions. School teachers 
have ample opportunity to observe such reactions on the part of their 
pupils. On the day of an examination some children will become so ill 
that it is necessary for them to return to their homes. The day after the 
examination they will be perfectly well. Students scheduled to make a 
talk before a class or before the other students in the auditorium have 
been known mysteriously to lose their voices and be unable to appear. 
As soon as the crisis period is over the physical ailment disappears. 

Red] and Wattenberg have stated that “one thing for teachers to re- 
member is that a child who has frequent absences, especially when par- 
ents report that doctors are having a hard time finding the cause, is 
probably emotionally troubled. To punish him for his absences or to 
make school more unpleasant for him is more likely to add to his troubles 
than to solve them.” 14 

Teachers should be sympathetic to pupils who develop headaches, 
eye trouble, sinus trouble, colds, sore throats, and fainting spells in their 
attempts to avoid unpleasant situations. At the same time, every effort 
should be made to make pupils feel so competent and adequate that such 
defense mechanisms will be unnecessary. The child who has a major or 
minor success with a school examination or with a talk before the class 
is on the road to developing such personal adequacy that hysteroid re- 
actions in such situations will be unlikely to appear. 


Expiation or Atonement 


A final mechanism used by many individuals to establish personal ad- 
justment and to relieve guilt feelings is referred to as expiation or atone- 
ment. Challman says that “when other means fail to alleviate painful 
conflict over an act that is repugnant to the conscience, the individual 
may endeavor to find a way of atoning for it. The difficulty involved in 
many forms of restitution, however, is that the individual is subjected to 
social disapproval. Thus he seeks a way of solving the conflict without 
running this risk." 19 А 

Pupils who have neglected their studies or who have violated school 
regulations may be severely worried over their misdeeds. Some relief has 


"Fritz Redl and William W. Wattenberg, Mental Hygiene in Teaching, Second 
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been obtained by such individuals through the process of punishing 
themselves in one way or another. Individuals have been known to do 
penance such as fasting for a week to compensate for wrongs they have 
committed. Тһе writer knew of a high school boy who had extreme guilt 
feelings which resulted from his practice of masturbation. This boy re- 
ported that he had pricked his arm with a pin until it bled in scveral 
places in an effort to ease his guilty conscience. 

The method of atonement as a reducer of tensions is probably used by 
all individuals at times. ‘The man who brings his wife flowers when he has 
been late at the office, or the student who studies unusually hard after 
having failed an examination are examples of individuals who are ex- 
piating for their shortcomings. Atonement produces some sort of a 
balance for the individual, since good deeds are substituted for bad deeds. 
Like all compensatory mechanisms its use can probably be overdone. It 
would, of course, be much better if the individual could so steer his life 
that he did not have many shortcomings for which it would be necessary 
to atone. Making appropriate restitution, however, is to be preferred to 
carrying around a load of guilt and the inevitable anxicties that result 
from the conflict between the person's ideals and his behavior. 


NEUROTIC AND PSYCHOTIC ADJUSTMENTS 


Тһе fourteen adjustment mechanisms which have been described in 
the previous pages are all used by normal people to a greater or lesser de- 
gree in response to the various frustrations of living. The more serious 
the frustration the more one may depend on some escape mechanism to 
relieve pent-up tensions. Neurotics and psychotics employ the usual ad- 
justment devices in much the same manner as do so-called normal people. 
'The extent to which they use them, however, greatly exceeds that of 
normal individuals. The neurotic, for example, may withdraw into com- 
plete invalidism in order to escape from a conflict situation, whereas a 
more normal person might develop only a temporary and much less 
severe physical ailment. The psychotic may have delusions that he is 
Napoleon or Alexander the Great, whereas a normal person might only 
think of himself “more highly than he ought.” 

Despite the fact that neurotics and psychotics are subject to the general 
laws of behavior the same as anyone else, these individuals do develop 
somewhat unique techniques and symptoms in the process of solving 
their problems of adjustment which should be mentioned. The average 
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teacher will probably not encounter a great many neurotic or psychotic 
children in his classes, although from time to time, some may be identi- 
fied. Such children should be referred to the school psychologist if one is 
available, or to medical personnel. It should be remembered that neu- 
rotics and psychotics were all once normal individuals. The teacher who 
can prevent minor maladjustments from becoming more serious and who 
can detect incipient cases of neurosis or psychosis is one who can make 
a grcat contribution to the mental hygiene program of a school. 


Neurotic Adjustments 


The neurotic or psychoneurotic, as he is sometimes called, maintains 
his ego by developing certain functional disorders. These include hysteria, 
obsessions, compulsions, phobias, hypochondria, and anxiety disorders. 

Hysteria. It was mentioned earlier that normal individuals may some- 
times develop physical ailments of a minor sort to escape unpleasant 
situations. The neurotic may go to great extremes in this respect. Men- 
ninger cites the case of a little girl who developed hysterical lameness: 


There was a dispute among the doctors over the case of a pretty little 
nine-year-old girl. The girl had developed a limp in one leg and it ap- 
peared to be hip-trouble. Along with it she had become pale and lost weight. 
She complained of pain in the hip, and X-rays suggested some changes in 
the bony structure. It looked very much as if she might have tuberculosis 
of the hip-joint. For this reason some of the doctors advocated a plaster 
cast. 

Certain things about the case, however, gave some of the doctors an- 
other notion about it. For example, the child complained of a variety of 
pains, and sometimes when touched ever so gently by her mother she would 
scream out of all proportion to the justification. She would have limp spells 
in which she would drop into her mother’s arms and lie motionless. At 
other times she would grow bitter toward her mother, make faces at her, 
and even throw things at her. i 

The mother was sure the child had tuberculosis of the hip as some of the 
doctors had suggested. This we assured her was not true. A week after the 
child had been placed under treatment the leg was perfectly well! 16 


The treatment consisted of helping the little girl become adjusted to 
a very difficult home situation in which “the father and mother had 
staged any number of dramatic fights in front of all the children.” 


“Karl A. Menninger, The Human Mind, Third Edition, pp. 142-143. Copyright, 
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A case of hysterical blindness is reported in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association as follows: 


Helen D., a charming, curly-headed girl of 14, was the only daughter іп а 
rather large family of boys. On her shoulders fell the drudgery of house- 
work. She resented doing the dishes and the cleaning, and came home every 
day from school unwilling to perform her tasks. One day she was scolded by 
her mother; she replied sharply, and received a stinging smack across the 
face. Immediately she became blind.'* 


'This again is an example of a person solving a personal problem by 
escaping into a disability. In the case of the person suffering from hys- 
teria, nothing is organically wrong. When the individual personal conflict 
is solved, the disability disappears. 

Other symptoms sometimes exhibited by persons suffering from hys- 
teria are paralysis of the arms or legs, deafness, loss of voice, continuous 
vomiting, fits, sleep walking, and loss of memory. 

Obsessions. An obsession is an irrational idea which keeps recurring 
to the individual. It may persist until the person develops a fecling of 
subjection to it and until he cannot do much useful thinking or work. 
Thorpe has illustrated an obsession in the following case: 


The nature of obsessional neurosis may be seen in the case of a seven- 
teen-year-old high school student who could not keep from repeating the 
phrase, “I am not wicked.” He was unable to concentrate on his studies and 
would mutter this phrase to himself hundreds of times a day. A study of 
the boy’s case showed that he had been treated harshly since early child- 
hood by his father, a dominating, sarcastic man who showed him no affec- 
tion, and who frequently threatened to lock him out of the house if he did 
not do as he was told. To add to his troubles, the boy had some years 
previously been severely scolded and whipped for playfully moving his 
younger sister's chair at dinner with the result that she fell and fractured 
her back. During her three-month stay in the hospital and for some time 
afterward the boy dwelt morbidly on the incident, continually blaming 
himself for his sister’s partial paralysis. For years afterward he could not 
keep from repeating the phrase, “I am not wicked.” Following several 
months of therapy, during which he was given the opportunity of talking 
freely about his sister's accident and other unhappy experiences, as well as 
being assured of the full respect of the therapist, he was able to make an 
almost complete recovery.!* 


Compulsions. Some neurotics feel compelled to carry out certain acts 
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regardless of the fact that they are unreasonable. When leaving the house, 
the neurotic may go back several times to see whether the front door is 
locked or the gas heater has been turned off. Some people Есе! they have 
to touch all the gate posts they pass, or step on every crack that appears 
on the sidewalk. One neurotic endured for years the compulsion of dress- 
ing and undressing three times before he felt comfortable in his clothes. 
Another neurotic had to wash his hands with soap, and then with alcohol 
every time he touched a doorknob. The writer knows of a neurotic who 
hates to see medicine wasted. Every time half a bottle is left around the 
house by any member of the family, he feels compelled to finish it. Some 
people will not throw away anything. A little old lady who recently died 
left among her belongings a little box which was neatly labeled “string 
too short to use.” 

There is a group of compulsive reactions which are referred to as 
manias. Among the well known manias are kleptomania, pyromania, 
dipsomania, nymphomania, and homicidal mania. Kleptomania is char- 
acterized by an overpowering impulse to steal; pyromania, by an irresisti- 
ble urge to set fires; dipsomania, by an uncontrollable desire for alcoholic 
beverages; nymphomania, by excessive sexual desires in females; and 
homicidal mania, by a compulsion to kill. 

Compulsive reactions have been described by Cameron !° as “tech- 
niques of controlling intermittent anxiety reactions. They are the product 
of incomplete repression, and they provide only temporary control of 
intolerable anxiety.” In treating compulsive disorders it does little good 
to deal directly with symptoms. Instead it is necessary to discover the 
conflicts and frustrations of the individual and attempt to help him re- 
solve them. 

Phobias. Phobias are irrational fears. There is virtually no end to the 
list of objects and situations that may bring panic or fear to some neu- 
rotics. There is acrophobia, fear of high places; agoraphobia, fear of open 
places; claustrophobia, fear of closed places; misophobia, fear of con- 
tamination; ochlophobia, fear of crowds; toxophobia, fear of poisons or 
being poisoned; zoophobia, fear of animals or of some particular animal; 
and phobophobia, fear of fear, fear that one will be afraid. 

The writer knows a young man who has an irrational fear of cats. 
Whenever a cat or even a little kitten is met on the street this person 
crosses over to the other side of the street in great haste. This individual 
could not possibly bear to be in the same room with a cat. 

Unreasonable fears are usually explained in terms of early unfortunate 


? Norman Cameron and Ann Magaret, Behavior Pathology, Boston, Houghton Mifflin 
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experiences with the object feared, or in terms of some personality con- 
flict or anxiety which expresses itself in the form of a fear. 

Hypochondria. Тһе person suffering with hypochondria is abnormally 
preoccupied with his health. He wakes up in the morning feeling ex- 
hausted. He runs from one doctor to another without being benefited. 
His medicine cabinet is usually full of patent medicines. He can bc said 
to be a person who enjoys his ill health. He may bitterly resent anyone 
telling him that he looks well. The hypochondriac’s imagined illness 
Serves as an escape mechanism to relieve him of anxieties which result 
from personal frustrations. Hypochondriacs whose lives have been re- 
organized and whose personal problems have been solved are known to 
have improved miraculously so far as their health is concerned. 

Anxiety neurosis. The person suffering with an anxiety neurosis is in an 
almost constant state of fear, apprehension, and worry. He is afraid he 
will lose his money, that he will not be successful in his work, or that he 
will go "crazy." If he is a student, he may worry unduly about his grades 
or his ability to make friends or get a girl or boy friend. The ncurotic 
with acute anxiety feelings will go to great lengths to protect himself from 
his anxieties. Karen Horney ° has pointed out that the neurotic tries to 
protect himself from his anxiety in four principal ways: 


1. By securing affection—He has an inordinate need for this type of reas- 
surance. His motto seems to be: “If you love me you will not hurt me.” 

2. By being submissive—The neurotic argues: “If I give in, I shall not be 
hurt.” 

3. By trying to achieve power, possessions, and status—He reasons: “If I 
have power, no one can hurt me.” 

4. By withdrawing—His motto is: “If І withdraw, nothing can hurt me." 


In addition to these methods, the neurotic suffering from severe anx- 
iety may try to escape from his worries by overeating, overworking, or 
resorting to alcohol or other narcotics. 


Psychotic Adjustments 


The neurotic is characterized by possessing minor nervous disorders. 
He usually goes about his work and does not cause his friends or his 
family too much trouble. He is in relatively good touch with reality and 
very seldom is treated in a mental hospital. Many of our greatest in- 
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ventors, poets, and scientists who have been pronounced neurotics have 
compensated for their inferiority and anxiety feelings by producing some- 
thing outstanding. The psychotic, on the other hand, possesses a major 
mental derangement. His mental functions are so profoundly disturbed 
that he is unable to participate in everyday activities. He is usually con- 
fined to a mental hospital. One of his chief characteristics is loss of con- 
tact with reality. He may almost totally retreat into a world of make- 
believe and receive his satisfactions through delusions and hallucinations, 
Space will not permit detailed discussion of the adjustment mechanisms 
of the psychotic, A few of the characteristics and symptoms of this group 
of maladjusted persons will, however, be mentioned. 


Schizophrenia 


“Schizophrenic disorders are syndromes of disorganization and de- 
socialization, in which delusion and hallucination are prominent, and in 
which behavior is dominated by primary fantasy.” 21 For many years this 
functional psychosis was known as dementia ртаесох because it was be- 
lieved that it was an adolescent disorder. When it was discovered that this 
maladjustment was not limited to young people, the older term dementia 
praecox was dropped in favor of the newer term schizophrenia which 
means “split mind.” Schizophrenia has usually been divided into four 
somewhat overlapping types: simple, hebephrenic, catatonic, and para- 
noid, 

Simple schizophrenia. The simple type shows lack of interest in human 
affairs, has little ambition, and ultimately withdraws from practically all 
social contacts. He may become careless about his dress, refuse to shave 
or bathe, and give himself over to daydreaming. The child who is ex- 
tremely shy, lethargic, and withdrawn in school should be particularly a 
cause of concern to teachers, and every effort should be made to cause 
him to participate socially. Children of this type may ultimately develop 
simple schizophrenia. 

Bruno Bettelheim 2° describes the case of Joey, a schizophrenic boy 
who converted himself into a “machine” in order to escape from the 
problems of living. “Entering the dining room, for example, he would 
string an imaginary wire from his ‘energy source’—an imaginary electric 
outlet—to the table. There he ‘insulated’ himself with paper napkins 
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and finally plugged himself in. Only then could Joey eat, for he firmly 
believed that the ‘current’ ran his digestive apparatus.” Не could not 
drink except through straws built into an elaborate piping system. His 
behavior at school became so bizarre that he had to be removed for 
specialized treatment. In Figure 41 is shown a drawing which Joey made 
of himself. 

Hebephrenic schizophrenia. This type is characterized by giddiness, 
silliness, various tics, and some hallucinations. He may laugh foolishly 
when describing the death of his best friend or weep when explaining 
how well he feels.** One hebephrenic claimed that he received daily radio 
messages from Moscow, Russia, through the gold fillings in his teeth. 
Some hebephrenics regress to childish behavior, crawl on all fours, urinate 
on the floor, and show little or no concern for others. The hebephrenic 
comes close to filling the layman's conception of “crazy” or "insane." 

Paranoid schizophrenia. This form of psychosis is characterized by 
delusions. The individual so afflicted may either have delusions of рег- 
secution or delusions of grandeur or both. The individual who feels 
persecuted may hold to the belief that people are trying to follow him, 
poison him, or undermine his character. He is suspicious of everyone. 
The person afflicted with grandiose delusions may claim that he or she is 
Christ, Queen Victoria, or some other famous personage. Through these 
delusions the individual attains some of the satisfactions of his basic 
needs, e.g., status, that have been denied him in real life. The writer had 
a college student in his class who developed extreme disorganization of 
his thought process and delusions of persecution and grandeur. Before 
the course was over it was necessary for him to be committed to a state 
mental hospital. An example from a note he wrote to the writer while 
in the course is reproduced as follows: 


I and God (one spiritually) reveal from prophetically sealed scriptures 
my dreams from the perfect subconscious mind that knows, observes, in- 
terprets, and records all phenomena as no man can and never will, as I do 
now . . . I wrote to the admirals next and told them to hide the great 
navy and to hold Australia for a base, to march across the River Euphrates 
with me and the liberated princes of the East to the battle of Armageddon 
to knock out the 10 restored major powers at the very hub of 3 continents. 
“To win,” I said, “you will still need me or else lose.” Pal, some day I 
will tell how the world runs—means my sex life. You can never tell what 
is walking in a man's pants. They will never believe you. But you will be- 


? Robert W. White, The Abnormal Personality, Second Edition, New York, The 
Ronald Press, 1956, p. 550, 


Figure 41. Self-Portroit of a Schizophrenic Boy. (This drawing by Joey shows 
a robot made of electrical wires. The figure symbolizes the child's rejection 
of human feelings. Reared by his parents in an utterly impersonal manner, 
he denied his own emotions because they were unbearably painful.) 
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lieve us and see. Look at the movies and the mice. Break them all up. Dirt 
on all of them. 


After leaving the university and while in the mental hospital this man 
sent the writer numerous disorganized letters which were signed in such 
ways as the following: George Washington, Valley Forge, % Mother 
MacCrea; Julius Caesar, Appian Way, Rome, Italy; Montezuma of the 
White Incas, Atlantic, Michigan. 

Although teachers do not often encounter cases as serious as this in 
their classes, it is important for them to have some knowledge of this type 
of maladjustment in order to recognize children whose symptoms may 
be drifting in this direction. 

Catatonic schizophrenia. The catatonic is characterized by negativism, 
phases of excitement and stupor, muscular rigidity, stereotyped and im- 
pulsive behavior, and some hallucinations. Some catatonics can be 
pushed around as one would push a dummy. In the condition known as 
waxy flexibility the individual's arms, legs, or other parts of his body may 
be placed in the most grotesque positions and these positions may be 
maintained for long periods of time. With regard to the prevention of 
catatonia, Morgan makes the following statement: 


If teachers and parents are to detect the symptoms of this disorder in its 
early stages it will necessitate a careful study of the nature of the emo- 
tional cycles of the children in their care. If the excitement and depression 
are highly emotional in nature and if the child gives other evidence of be- 
ing extrovertive then the procedure should be to help him adjust to his 
source of conflict. If on the other hand the evidence points to an introver- 
tive reaction, a sort of senseless activity or meaningless stuporous with- 
drawal from the environment, effort should be directed toward making the 
individual more extrovertive. This can be accomplished by managing af- 
fairs so that it will be to his advantage to mix with others. Teach him to get 
pleasure from his social contacts and, insofar as this is successful, he is being 
guarded against any tendency to withdraw into himself.** 


Other Forms of Psychosis 


Besides schizophrenia other recognized types of psychosis include 
manic-depressive disorders, involutional melancholia, and (true) рага- 
noia. The manic-depressive swings from the highest levels of elation to 
the lowest levels of despair. When in the excited phase the individual may 


^ John J. B. Morgan, The Psychology of Abnormal People, Second Edition, pp. 564- 
565. Copyright, 1936, by Longmans, Green and Co., New York 
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be hilarious, extremely talkative, unable to sit still. When he swings to 
depression he becomes very slow in his responses. If a question is asked 
him it may be two or three minutes before he answers. He may sit and 
weep for long periods of time and accuse himself of all sorts of wrong- 
doing. An involutional melancholic is a person who is perpetually sad 
and depressed. His feelings of dejection, hopelessness, and sorrow may 
reach the point where suicide seems to him the only way out. The para- 
noid individual reacts in some respects much like the person afflicted 
with schizophrenic paranoia. His delusions which are usually of a perse- 
cutory nature, however, are much more highly systematized than the 
schizophrenic paranoid. He is a most suspicious individual but may 
otherwise appear quite normal. Teachers should be on the alert to detect 
children who are developing paranoid tendencies. Such children should 
be immediately referred to a clinical psychologist or child psychiatrist 
who may be able to suggest measures to arrest the development of this 
serious disorder. 


SUMMARY 


Human beings, adults, and children alike, possess a great array of needs 
which are constantly demanding satisfaction. Some of these are physical, 
others are psychological and social. The physical needs are generated by 
deficits in the organic structure and chemical balance of the body, the 
psychological and social needs are learned. Both types of needs create 
tension in the individual which lead to action (goal seeking). When an 
individual is blocked in reaching a goal, he may seek to reach the goal 
with renewed vigor, adopt a substitute goal, try to reach the original goal 
by devious means, or withdraw into a world of fantasy. 

When a teacher observes a child using to an excessive degree such 
mechanisms as aggression, compensation, identification, rationalization, 
projection, or daydreaming, he may be sure that the child is trying to 
satisfv some need which has been thwarted. Since all individuals arc 
thwarted to some extent in satisfying their needs, the various adjustment 
mechanisms can be observed in everyone at times. The adjustment de- 
vices described in this chapter are not all necessarily bad since they do 
relieve to some extent tensions which have been built up, and help re- 
store equilibrium. 

"Teachers, however, should assist pupils to set realistic goals which can 
be achieved. Too great frustration or habitual and exaggerated use of a 
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defense mechanism may greatly reduce ап individual's social effective- 
ness and also his personal happiness. Extreme and prolonged frustration 
is also believed to be the forerunner of neurotic and psychotic behavior. 
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QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


. Define a need. How docs it differ from a drive or an interest? 

. Do you agree with Adler that the desire for status or power is the chief 
urge in man? Why? 

. One authority has stated that the school is partly responsible for juvenile 
delinquency. Do you agree? Explain your answer. 

. Is aggressive behavior on the part of school children always bad? Give ex- 
amples to explain your answer. 

. Should teachers help pupils compensate for inferiorities they have? If so, 
tell how this can be done. 

. Give several concrete examples from your own experience of ways chil- 
dren use the mechanism of identification to satisfy their needs. 

- George cannot dance well, but constantly brags of his prowess in football. 
Which one of the following mechanisms is he using: (a) rationalization, 
(b) sublimation, (c) compensation, (d) aggression? 

. Why may the child who withdraws be a more serious adjustment problem 
than one who is disobedient? 

. Distinguish between a neurosis and a psychosis. Are children ever neurotic 

and psychotic? 

Are some of the adjustment mechanisms discussed in this chapter useful 

for maintaining good mental health and others harmful? Justify your 

answer and make a list of useful and harmful mechanisms. 
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PROBLEMS ОҒ 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


MANY TYPES OF MALADJUSTED CHILDREN ARE FOUND IN OUR SCHOOL 
classrooms. The symptoms they exhibit are numerous. These include 
shyness, suspiciousness, untruthfulness, tattling, cruelty, bullying, cheat- 
ing, truancy, impertinence, tardiness, stealing, profanity, boisterousness, 
showing-off, masturbation, heterosexual activity, and all sorts of class- 
room disorderliness. In this chapter and the one to follow practical sug- 
gestions will be given for dealing with a wide range of behavior problems 
of children, The present chapter will concern itself with behavior prob- 
lems which might be labeled disciplinary. 


DISCIPLINE IN THE CLASSROOM—PAST AND PRESENT 


School teachers have reported that the keeping of discipline in their 
classes represents one of their most difficult tasks. In fact, a study made 
in Ohio ' shows that 165 beginning teachers rated the maintaining of dis- 
cipline as their number one problem. The list of ten pressing problems 
reported by these teachers is presented in Table 27. This same study also 
shows that school administrators consider the keeping of discipline to be 
the greatest problem of school teachers? Problems of discipline are listed 


' W. R. Flesher, “Тһе Beginning Teacher," Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. 24, 
January 17, 1945, pp. 12-18. 
Ibid., р. 17. 
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Toble 27 


THE TEN PROBLEMS MOST FREQUENTLY REPORTED 
BY 165 BEGINNING OHIO TEACHERS ° 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS REPORTING 


PROBLEM Women Total 

(50) (115) (165) 

Discipline 31 83 114 
Evaluation 27 69 96 
Material and Equipment 33 63 96 
Individual Differences 24 66 90 
Assignments 30 59 89 
Teaching of Classes 23 65 88 
Promotions 22 57 79 
Testing 25 46 71 
Teaching Schedule 25 42 67 
Recitations 17 47 64 


* From Flesher. 


by the administrators three times as often as any other problem of 
teaching. 

Although the importance of discipline in schools has never seriously 
been doubted, marked changes have taken place over a period of years 
in the methods of keeping discipline, and in an understanding of the 
psychological principles underlying the process. 

Horace Mann described the method of keeping discipline in his day 
as follows: 


In one of the schools . . . consisting of about two hundred and fifty 
scholars, there were 328 separate floggings in one week of five days, or an 
average of 65 each day. In another, eighteen boys were flogged in two hours 
in the presence of a stranger.? 


An elderly man who had formerly been a school teacher told the 
writer that the first day he taught school he whipped every boy in the 
room. "hrashings were very common in the public schools attended by 
the writer during the period 1914-1922. On one occasion a sixth-grade 
woman teacher and a large unruly boy wrestled on the floor in full view 
of the rest of the class. 


“This quotation taken from Pickens E. Harris, Changing Conceptions of School 
Discipline, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1928, p. 53. 
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In 1848, a secondary school in North Carolina published a list of pun- 
ishments which were in effect in the school.* А few of them were: 


1. Boys and girls playing together 4 lashes 
2. Quarreling 4 lashes 
3. Playing cards at school 10 lashes 
4. Telling lies 7 lashes 
5. Swearing at school 8 lashes 
6. For drinking liquor at school 8 lashes 
7. For wearing long finger nails 2 lashes 
8. For blotting your copy book 2 lashes 
9. For not making a bow when going home 2 lashes 


As recently as 1928 an article ° appeared in the Elementary School 
Journal which listed seventeen different types of school offenses and 
recommended specific punishments for each type. The author stated, 
“It is not intended that all punishments listed under an offense should 
be used at each violation. The punishments are arranged in order of 
severity and should be used in order as far as it is necessary to control 
the situation.” Some examples of the disciplinary procedures which are 
recommended in this article are as follows: 


1. ‘Truancy 
a. Keep pupil in after school to make up work 
b. Report case to parents 
c. Report case to public officer 
2. The “show-off” attitude 
а. Put offender in place by a remark that will enlist pupils on your side 
b. Removal of privileges 
c. Public acknowledgment of fault 
3. Dishonesty in assigned work 
a. Removal of credit 
b. Assignment of extra work 
с. Seat pupil apart from the group 
4. Overzealousness in recitation 
a. Assignment of extra work 
5. Bullying 
a. Oral reproof 
b. Removal of privileges 


* Taken from S. L. Pressey, et al., Life: A Psychological Survey, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1939, p. 91. 

*H. W. James, “Punishments Recommended for School Offenses,” Elementary School 
Journal, Vol. 29, October, 1928, рр. 129-131. 
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The other twelve types of misbehavior listed in the article are handled 
in an equally unsound psychological manner as those which have just 
been presented. It is hard for a student who has been trained in the 
principles of mental hygiene to conceive that such an article could have 
been written by a professional educator at so recent a date. 

A fairly up-to-date description of how teachers currently handle disci- 
plinary problems can be gathered from an examination of Table 28.° 


Table 28 
HOW TEACHERS MET CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


HOW SITUATIONS WERE MET FREQUENCY 

Physical Force (spanked, shook, tied in seat, etc.) 134 (1%) 
Censure (scolded, warned, shamed, hushed, used sarcasm, em- 

barrassed, soaped mouth, etc.) 1088 (11%) 
Overtime or Extra Work 486 (5% ) 
Deprivation (deprived recreational time, isolated, rearranged 

seating, removed from class, etc.) 1044 (10%) 
Sent or Referred to Office 65 (0.6% ) 
Penalties (demerits, money fines, non-promotion ) i 99 (1%) 
Rectification or Reparation (required payment, required giv- 

ing up of personal article, etc.) 214 (2%) 
Ignored or Did Nothing я 512 (5%) 
Verbal Appeal (used reasoning, reminded, requested cessation, 

in behalf of the group, etc.) 2586 (2596) 
Group Reaction 143 (1%) 


Constructive Assistance (tried to create opportunity for suc- 
cessful participation, conferred with parent, assigned special 


responsibility, arranged for play with peers, etc.) 3167 (3196) 
Commendation (personal, public, etc.) 57 (0.6% ) 
Searched for Reasons of Behavior 620 (6% ) 
Tried Many Things Unsuccessfully 29 (0.3%) 


The material presented in this table is based upon the replies of 290 
clementary teachers representing eighty-six counties in a mid-western 
state. Although this study was reported in the year 1950, it is clear that 
teachers still use many outmoded and psychologically unsound pro- 
cedures. Physical force, censure, and penalties of one sort or another are 
much in evidence and probably used more often than the situations 
would justify. It is encouraging to note, however, that constructive 
measures were employed in a substantial proportion of the cases. 


"Frank Slobetz, “Elementary Teachers’ Reactions to School Situations," Journal of 
Educational Research, Vol. 44, October, 1950, pp. 81-90. 
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In the past, discipline in the classroom was too often maintained by 
using essentially police methods. The child who misbehaved was regarded 
as "bad" and in need of punishment to make him "good." The newer 
point of view with respect to discipline gives cognizance to the basic 
processes of adjustment which have been outlined in the preceding 
chapter. Children are not regarded as being naturally bad or depraved, 
but as individuals that have definite needs which must be met in one way 
or another. Whenever a child misbehaves the teacher should ask himself 
such questions as: What is it the child is gaining by this particular be- 
havior? or What needs of the child are being met by doing what he is 
doing? Teachers should realize that there are causes behind every type of 
behavior exhibited by children. 

In many schools a typical method of dealing with misdeeds is to keep 
the offending pupils after school. If a pupil is tardy he is kept after school, 
if he doesn't do his geography lesson he is kept after school, if he whis- 
pers he is kept after school, if he throws paper wads he is kept after 
school. There is obviously no connection in these instances between the 
offenses and the punishment. Such a procedure is similar to that fol- 
lowed by old time doctors who prescribed little pink pills for the patient 
regardless of what ailed him. 

If a pupil is tardy, the teacher should try to find out why. Perhaps the 
family does not own an alarm clock. Maybe the child works before school, 
or the mother is ill and the child must do the dishes. If the pupil doesn't 
do his geography lesson, the teacher should again try to find out the 
reason. Perhaps he cannot read, or has lost his book. Maybe he doesn't 
все how studying geography will do him any good anyway. If he whispers, 
there is a reason also. Perhaps he has nothing to do. Maybe the work is 
too difficult for him. Perhaps he is uninterested or bored. Maybe he 
whispers to attract attention. Or maybe he is whispering to find the 
answer to an important question which he must have in order to proceed 
with his work. If the pupil throws paper wads, there is also a reason. 
People just do not throw paper wads for nothing. Some pupils secure 
attention and recognition in this manner which is denied them in more 
legitimate activities. If a pupil cannot succeed in conjugating Latin 
verbs, he may achieve distinction among his peers as the roughest and 
toughest pupil in the room. Other pupils will look up to him. That 
makes him somebody. 

In the sections to follow, illustrations of classroom disciplinary prob- 
lems, and the methods used by teachers in dealing with them are 
presented. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS 


А SHOW-OFF IN THE ALGEBRA CLASS 


Mr. Smith was teaching his first day of school in a medium sized high 
school. The subject was Algebra I. Mr. Smith began to call the roll. All 
went well until he came to the name of Max Howard. When this name 
was called a large boy began to wave his arms in the air and shouted with 
car splitting volume: “I’m here, see I’m right here—old Max Howard is 
right here.” All the rest of the class began to laugh and general disorder 
temporarily swept over the classroom. The next day when roll was called, 
the same incident took place. The teacher then sent the pupils to the 
blackboard to do some problems. Max again began to talk in loud tones 
which could be heard all over the classroom and even in adjoining rooms. 
Mr. Smith was greatly worried about what to do. He, however, said 
nothing to Max about his behavior, but when an opportunity was рге- 
sented later in the period to speak to Max privately, Mr. Smith asked 
him if he would like to come in for a little visit later in the day during 
his conference hour. Max was told that all the pupils in the class were 
to make similar visits. Max said he would come, and sure enough he kept 
his appointment. 

When Max entered Mr. Smith's room for his private conference, the 
first thing he said was, “You know, I am a pretty tough customer, I ran а 
teacher out of the high school I attended last year." Mr. Smith made no 
comment. Max went on talking. He said, “You know, I have a very loud 
voice." Mr. Smith replied that he didn't particularly mind loud noises 
as he used to work in a box factory and had become accustomed to noise. 
Max then said, “You know, I can also talk softly if I want to." Mr. Smith 
did not comment directly but gave the impression that he was not par- 
ticularly concerned with how loudly a pupil spoke. He told Max that he 
just wanted to get acquainted and help him plan his future or assist him 
with any problem he might have. He also told Max that he thought it 
was unnecessary to call the roll every day and wondered if it wouldn't be 
better to make a seating chart as a means of checking the roll. Max 
agreed that this might be a good idea. Mr. Smith then asked Max if he 
would be willing to take charge of the scating chart and make a record 
of attendance for the ensuing weck. Max consented to do this. 

The next day, Max took over his duties in connection with taking the 
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roll. His behavior changed remarkably. Mr. Smith reported to the writer 
that from that time on Max ceased entirely his loud talking and became 
a very cooperative pupil. 


DisoRpER IN THE Srupy HALL 


Pandemonium reigned very frequently in the study hall at Oakville 
High School. Miss Steiner, the teacher in charge, was doing her best to 
provide a quiet place for pupils to study, but her efforts were futile. On 
one occasion a mouse was brought into the room and released. On an- 
other, a “stink bomb" was burst. During such periods the entire study 
hall was in an uproar. Miss Steiner's procedure was to try to locate the 
culprit in cach case. She would dash to the section of the room where 
the disorder seemed to break out and would look for a pupil who gave the 
appearance of being guilty. When she spotted a promising suspect she 
would often pounce upon him and give him a good shaking or send him 
from the room. The children loved this, for seldom did she ever appre- 
hend the real culprit. When she could not find a guilty looking pupil she 
would turn upon the entire group with threatening statements of what 
would happen if such disorder should happen again. 

Each study hall period began to degenerate into an exciting game of 
seeing what Miss Steiner would do next. She tried to police the room, 
but it was so large and there were so many pupils that she simply could 
not cover her "beat." Finally one day Miss Steiner did not аррсаг at 
school. The principal received a report that she had had a nervous break- 
down and probably would be gone for the rest of the year. 

A new teacher was brought in to take over the study hall—a Miss Wil- 
son. Miss Wilson's concepts of disciplinary methods differed radically 
from those of Miss Steiner. After introducing herself to the pupils, Miss 
Wilson explained that she had no fixed ideas on just how a study hall 
should be run. She said that she wanted the type of conditions and at- 
mosphere in the study hall which were desired by the pupils. She asked 
them if they would like to elect a committee to draw up procedures which 
all could follow. The pupils liked the idea, and suggested that the clected 
committee submit their tentative plan when finished to all the pupils m 
the study hall for their approval or amendment. This course of action 
was carried out and rules of conduct for the study hall were developed 
entirely by the pupils. Miss Wilson then made it clear that she was not at 
all interested in serving as an officer to carry out the rules which the pupils 
had enacted. She suggested that the pupils design a system for enforcing 
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the rules they had made. The pupils set about to do this, and finally came 
forward with a system which included а standing committce on study 
hall procedure. А separate committee was elected for each period of the 
day. Pupils who were dissatisfied with any condition existing in the study 
hall were encouraged to report their grievances to this committee which 
would recommend appropriate action. Membership on the committee 
was rotated in such a way that many pupils were given the opportunity to 
serve. Cascs of improper study hall conduct on the part of pupils were 
vigorously dealt with by this committee. Strong social pressure soon de- 
veloped among the pupils to maintain a place of study that was in line 
with their expressed wishes. 

Many suggestions for improving the physical appearance and educa- 
tional facilities of the study hall were also sent in to the committee from 
time to time by pupils. Asa result, bookshelves were built along one entire 
wall of the previously bare hall and these were filled with newspapers, 
magazines, and numerous interesting books. Some movable tables and 
chairs were added and potted plants were placed in appropriate places. 
The pupils began to take an interest in their study hall. So far as disci- 
pline was concerned, it ceased to be апу real problem at all. Miss Wilson 
continued to work in the study hall, but her duties consisted of helping 
pupils with whatever problems they cared to bring to her. She worked 
with the pupils and not against them. 


Tue Scuoor BuirpiNG Is DEFACED 


Arriving at Union High School one morning, pupils and teachers found 
red paint smeared all over the white pillars which stood at the entrance of 
the building. Several light globes in the front of the high school were also 
broken. Investigation produced evidence that this was the work of George 
Stevens, a high school junior, who was considered a general nuisance 
and problem around school. When confronted with the evidence George 
admitted his guilt, but was unable to give a reason for his behavior. A 
group of teachers met with the principal that evening after school to 
decide what to do with George. It was suggested by several teachers that 
this was the last straw to break the camel's back. George had committed 
50 many misdemeanors that there was no use putting up with him any 
longer. A recommendation was made that he be expelled from school. 
One teacher, however, disagreed with the group and refused to concur in 
this recommendation. She stated that in her opinion, George was a boy 
who had been beaten down around school, had been unsuccessful in his 
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studies, and had received nothing in the way of commendation for even 
the small efforts he had made to do well. She maintained that his desire 
for recognition and status had been almost entirely thwarted in every 
avenue of the school's activities. “What George needs," she said, "is a 
chance to be significant and worthwhile in some activity connected with 
the school." What activity this might be she was unable to sce. One of 
the other teachers, however, now came to the rescue and stated that 
there was a need for an assistant to help the regular janitor of the build- 
ing. Some small compensation would be made available for this work. 
After much discussion it was agreed that this idea be presented to George 
for his reaction. This was done and George accepted the job with great 
enthusiasm. The principal who related this incident to the writer stated 
that the next morning after George had received this appointment he 
( George) arrived at the school building one hour before classes began and 
insisted that every pupil wipe off his shoes before entering the building. 
George had now found an activity which satisfied his need for attention 
and status. 


JoeE—A Stow Learner Амр BULLY ' 


“Тое was larger than his classmates, a fact he was never allowed to 
forget. Nor was he allowed to forget that he was less intelligent than his 
classmates. The brilliant method used by Joe's teacher to 'keep him in 
line’ was to send him to the board to do an arithmetic example beyond 
his mental reach. A carnival air always permeated the classroom during 
these incidents. Joe would slouch to the board and try the impossible. 
Then, accompanied by much giggling, a 10-year-old girl would be sent up 
to complete the example. Joe would slink to his seat with hatred in his 
heart and another little piece of his soul destroyed. He naturally became 
quite bullyish and tried to achieve success the only way he thought he 
could. 

“When Joe left school he found that he was no longer physically su- 
perior to his associates and his ‘education’ had convinced him that he 
was mentally inferior to everyone. What hope had he? More money than | 
his companions was one possibility which he tried to accomplish by 
stealing. This led to his being sentenced to life imprisonment when he 
was 19—and a fourth offender. Obviously there were many other con- 
tributing factors—but is there any doubt but that some of Joe's sentence 
should be served by that teacher?” 


“Раш E. Chapman, “Sarcasm: Pedagogical Poison,” The Clearing House, Vol. 25, 
December, 1948, pp. 219-220. 
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Miss Henry Is Upser 


Miss Henry was an English teacher about fifty years of age. Her stu- 
dents considered her to be a very poor teacher and almost completely 
scatterbrained. She was referred to as “the ol’ battle ax.” On several 
occasions students asked each other— “Wonder what color the ol’ lady's 
hair is gonna be today?” The university student who described this case 
to the writer stated that the class spent more time laughing at her than 
trying to learn anything. 

At any rate, one day the phone rang. The phone, as it happened, was 
in a small closetlike affair that served both as Miss Henry's wardrobe 
and as a phone booth. Miss Henry got up to answer the phone and 
closed the closet door halfway so that the students could not hear what 
she was saying. 

The half-opened door and the entire set-up proved to be a temptation 
which Jim Hansen could not resist. Stealthily he crept from his desk and 
on noiseless feet he worked his way up behind the door. In a moment he 
had slammed the door and snapped the lock. The students who had been 
sitting in silence during this escapade now burst into a tremendous up- 
тоаг, applauding what he had done and howling like a pack of coyotes. 

Soon the expected banging from the inside of the booth and the 
frenzied voice of the teacher were heard. She first demanded, and then 
implored that the students open the door immediately and set her free. 
Her pleas fell on deaf ears. Some of the pupils began to feel sorry for her 
and would have unlocked the door but the social pressure from the group 
kept them from doing so. 

Finally after a considerable length of time, Jim unlocked the door and 
got back to his seat so quickly that Miss Henry had no notion who had 
done it. When she emerged she was close to being hysterical. Her hair 
was flung about her in strings and knots; plainly she had been sobbing, 
and her movements showed that her nervous restraint was nearly gone. 
“Who did this?” she demanded. “Who dared do such a thing? Why 
you could have killed me, locking me in there with no air.” “Class” (and 
now she changed her tone), “we are going to have to maintain discipline. 
You're all going to have to be good little children and mind what I tell 
you or I’m going to do something drastic.” She pointed to the window 
which was on the third floor of the high school. “If you ever misbehave 
again I’m going to open that window and throw myself out. Then you'll 
be sorry for what you have done.” 

Details are somewhat lacking with respect to further events that took 
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place in this classroom. There is, however, no record that Miss Henry 
fulfilled her threat. Instead, she continued to nag, make other threats, 
and have occasional crying spells until the semester finally came to an 
end. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR KEEPING DISCIPLINE 


Teachers should bear in mind that children generally behave in about 
the only way it is possible for them to behave considering the hereditary 
characteristics they possess, the kinds of experiences they have had, and 
the social pressures which are operating upon them at the moment. This 
is another way of saying that behavior is caused. This statement also 
indicates some of the causes. This principle implies that teachers have an 
opportunity to alter the behavior of children by helping them restructure 
their environment and by creating new social arrangements. ‘Teachers are 
in a strategic position to assist pupils to develop new ideals and patterns 
of conduct. Realization of the fact that children behave in about the only 
way they can considering the factors in their backgrounds and present 
conditions surrounding them, should cause teachers to be sympathetic 
toward misbehaving children. Secking for the cause of the misbehavior 
should replace the pronouncement of blame. 

E. K. Wickman * has given a succinct explanation of why children 
misbehave. He says: “Behavior can best be explained in terms of dis- 
crepancies between the individual's capacities to behave and the require- 
ments for behavior that are imposed upon him by social forces. Ву ca- 
pacities we refer not only to biological (physical and mental) capacities 
but also to experiential factors (conditioned responses, social attitudes, 
etc.) that extend or limit the individual's possible behavior responses. 
A seventh-grade teacher, for example, who expects all the children in the 
room to do work requiring an intellectual level of, say, twelve or thirteen 
years, is inviting disciplinary episodes. Those children who fall considera- 
bly below this level of ability may respond to these excessive requirements 
by truancy and aggressive behavior or they may withdraw and become 
introvertive. Similarly children whose abilities far exceed the twelve- ot 
thirteen-year-old levels may respond to the discrepancy between their 
capacities and the requirements by exhibiting symptoms of boredom or 
engaging in many types of annoying behavior. 


* E. K. Wickman, Children's Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, New York, The Com: 
monwealth Fund, 1928, р. 151. 


Disciplinary problems seldom 
arise when pupils are engaged 
in stimulating activities which 
are of real value to them. 


У ТРЕ 
ыт R NAI A ouod 


It has been mentioned earlier that all children desire to be significant 
and to achieve status in the eyes of their peers, teachers, and other mem- 
bers of their society. The teacher who can help children reach this goal 
will have few if any problems of discipline. 

“Teachers should remember furthermore that older children and adoles- 
cents can take considerable responsibility for their own discipline if given 
a chance. Recently the writer visited a classroom from which the teacher 
was temporarily absent. She had stepped down the hall to make a tele- 
phone call. The pupils continued to work on their projects just as if the 
teacher were present. This teacher left the room whenever the occasion 
demanded it. She never expected disciplinary problems. The children 
knew she trusted them and considered them responsible people. Other 
teachers in the same building did not dare leave their classes unattended. 
They had treated their pupils as immature individuals and as a result got 
immature behavior from them. 

Some generalizations and suggestions for keeping discipline which 
Seem to be valid are the following: 

l. Praise and social approval are more effective in promoting good 
standards of conduct than are censure, blame, and punishment. 

2. It is unwise to punish a whole group for the misconduct of an 
individual or a small group. 

3. Sarcasm should be used sparingly if at all. Children are sensitive 
and may become severely hurt by such procedure. 

4. The teacher should never consider misconduct as a personal affront. 
Instead the teacher should adopt the attitude that his interests and those 
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of the pupil go in the same direction. The teacher should work with 
pupils, not against them. 

5. Whenever possible, necessary rules and regulations should be 
formulated either by the pupils or by the pupils assisted by the teacher. 

6. Discipline is most difficult to maintain unless pupils sense the real 
worth of the activities in which they engage. 

7. Whenever disciplinary episodes arise, the teacher should ask him- 
self such questions as: What is wrong with the course of study? What is 
wrong with my teaching methods? 

8. When a child misbehaves, he should be studied in an effort to de- 
termine which of his needs have been thwarted. An attempt should be 
made to make the child’s school experiences satisfying to him. 

9. А child may misbehave because he is physically ill or suffering from 
a glandular disorder. Some restless and annoying children may have 
hyperthyroidism which needs medical attention. 

10. Prevention of disciplinary situations is to be preferred to remedy- 
ing difficulties that arise. If pupils have sufficient readiness for their work, 
are highly motivated, and if they are given sympathetic and understand- 
ing treatment by their teachers and peers very few problems of a disci- 
plinary nature will develop. 


SUMMARY 


Teachers consider the keeping of discipline to be their number one 
professional problem. More teachers probably fail in their work because 
of inability to maintain a well-ordered classroom than for any other single 
reason. Although the importance and need for providing a classroom 
atmosphere that is conducive for effective learning has never been 
doubted, methods of keeping discipline have changed radically over the 
years. Formerly, it was considered standard practice to bring an offender 
into line by corporal punishment, ridicule, or the removal of privileges. 
Discipline was something imposed upon the child by the teacher. Today, 
the goal is to avoid clashes between pupils and teachers by making the 
children as responsibile as possible for their own behavior and by pro- 
viding learning experiences which are highly motivated. 

When children misbehave there is a reason. The teacher should try to 
find out what it is. Children frequently show-off in class, are impudent, 
or are negativistic because they want attention. The wise teacher will 
attempt to see that such children obtain the attention they crave from 
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more fruitful types of activities. As a matter of fact, frustrated children 
may show almost any number of unhealthy symptoms which indicate 
that needs are not being met. When disciplinary episodes arise, the 
teacher should make a study of the children involved in order to deter- 
mine their motivations. He should also carefully evaluate his own teach- 
ing methods, and the curricular arrangements of the school to ascertain 
to what degree they are responsible for creating frustration in children. 

‘The need for keeping discipline will diminish when children are happy 
and arc busily engaged in activities that appear to them as being of real 
worth. Disciplinary problems will increase when the goals of children 
and the goals of the school are at cross purposes. 
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QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1-5. Following are given five statements about discipline in the classroom. 
Indicate which are true and which are false. Also, tell why you marked 
the item true or false. 

A. The first thing a teacher should do when beginning a course 

is to show the children who is boss. 

— B. If a pupil should be impertinent or show-off in class, the 
teacher should ask him to apologize to the class. 

— С. When classroom requirements are too difficult for pupils, 
disciplinary episodes are likely to occur. 

— D. If a child misbehaves he should be studied. 

—— E. Keeping children after school is probably the best method of 
eliminating tardiness and truancy. 

6. Some teachers have their pupils help formulate the rules for conduct 
which will be followed in the classroom. What do you think of this 
idea? Write a paragraph giving your reaction. 

7. In some high schools and colleges, the teacher leaves the room when an 
examination is given. These schools are operating on what is known as 
the honor system. Do you know of any such schools? Do you think it 
helps eliminate cheating on examinations? 

8. If you were placed in charge of a study hall, how would you proceed to 
maintain discipline? 

9. Do you favor a classroom which is absolutely quiet or do you prefer опе 


in which there is a certain amount of noise? Justify the position you 
take. j 


C. H: АБУ ae 15 


PROMOTING THE PERSONAL AND 
SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF PUPILS 


‘THE PRECEDING CHAPTER HAS GIVEN ATTENTION TO SOME MALADJUSTMENTS 
of children which give rise to disciplinary problems in the classroom. 
"There are, however, many children who do not create overt classroom 
disturbances but who are none the less unhappy, insecure, and malad- 
justed in various ways. Teachers should have an understanding of these 
children—should be able to diagnose as far as possible their troubles and 
should in addition be able to create situations designed to improve their 
condition. 

Information from the White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection would indicate that one out of every three school children is 
maladjusted in one way or another. It has also been estimated that 12 
per cent are so emotionally upset as to require the services of guidance 
specialists and psychiatrists.' 


HOW TEACHERS VIEW ADJUSTMENT PROBLEMS 
OF PUPILS 


Thirty-five years ago, E. K. Wickman ° found a marked discrepancy 
between the ratings of teachers and mental hygienists on the relative 

“С. Morley Sellery, M.D., “An Organized Mental-Hygiene Program in the Schools,” 
NEA Journal, Vol. 37, December, 1948, p. 586. 

"E. K. Wickman, Children's Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, New York, The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1928. 
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seriousness of behavior problems in school children. Wickman reported 
that “teachers stress the importance of problems relating to sex, dis- 
honesty, disobedience, disorderliness, and failure to learn. For them, the 
problems that indicate withdrawing, recessive characteristics in children 
are of comparatively little significance. Mental hygienists, on the other 
hand, consider these unsocial forms of behavior most serious and dis- 
count the stress which teachers lay on anti-social conduct.” * Very re- 
cently, however, the Wickman study has been repeated by Stouffer.* He 
finds that today’s teachers and mental hygienists are in much closer 
agreement as to the seriousness of children’s behavior problems than 
they were back in 1928. The extent of the present agreement can be seen 
from an examination of Table 29. The actual degree of correlation be- 
tween the teachers’ rating and those of the psychological experts was 
found to be .61. The fifty classroom behavior problems listed in Table 29, 


Table 29 


RANK-ORDER COMPARISON OF THE RATINGS BY MENTAL 
HYGIENISTS AND TEACHERS OF THE SERIOUSNESS OF 
50 BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS OF CHILDREN * 


RANKING BY RANKING BY 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEM MENTAL HYGIENISTS TEACHERS 
Unsocial, withdrawing 1 6 
Unhappy, depressed 2 E 
Fearfulness 3 23 
Suspiciousness 4 35 
Cruelty, bullying 5 4 
Shyness 6 34 
Enuresis 7 30 
Resentfulness 8 ll 
Stealing 9 2 
Sensitiveness 10 24 
Dreaminess 11 40 
Nervousness 12 18 
Suggestible 13 13 
Over critical of others 14 27 
Easily discouraged 15 10 
"Temper tantrums 16 16 
Domineering 17 15 
Truancy 18 7 


* Adapted from Stouffer. 


* Ibid., p. 129. 

t George А. W. Stouffer, Jr., “Behavior Problems of Children as Viewed by Teachers 
and Mental Hygienists: A Study of Present Attitudes as Compared with Those Reporte 
by E. K. Wickman,” Mental Hygiene, Vol. 36, April, 1952, pp. 271-285. 
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RANKING BY RANKING BY 
BEHAVIOR PROBLEM MENTAL HYGIENISTS TEACHERS 
Physical coward 19 33 
Untruthfulness 20 5 
Unreliableness 21 1 
Destroying school material 22 12 
Sullenness 23 32 
Lack of interest in work 24 22 
Cheating 25 9 
Selfishness 26 17 
Quarrelsomeness 27 28 
Heterosexual activity 28 14 
Restlessness 29 45 
Inattention 30 36 
Impertinence, defiance 31 8 
Tattling 32 47 
Slovenly in personal appearance 33 31 
Obscene notes, talk 34 29 
Laziness 35 20 
Stubbornness 36 37 
Attracting attention 37 43 
Thoughtlessness 38 41 
Imaginative lying 39 46 
Disobedience 40 19 
Carelessness in work 41 25 
Masturbation 42 26 
Impudence, rudeness 43 21 
Inquisitiveness 44 44 
Disorderliness in class 45 39 
Tardiness 46 38 
Interrupting 47 48 
Profanity 48 42 
Smoking 49 49 
Whispering 50 50 


although not of equal seriousness, are all ones which require the attention 
of teachers. None of them can be said to be entirely unimportant. The 
well-trained teacher should be prepared to deal with each using the best 


psychological techniques available. 


DETECTING MALADJUSTMENT 


There are a number of tests, rating scales, and inventories which are 


useful to teachers and school psychologists in the process of discovering 
children who are personally and socially unadjusted. Among these are the 
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Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating Schedules, the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory,’ the California Test of Personality,’ the Rogers Test of 
Personality Adjustment,* the Mooney Problem Check List? and the 
SRA Youth Inventory.'^ 

Many symptoms of maladjustment are readily observed by watching 
the child. His facial expression may indicate unhappiness or anxiety. Не 
may be restless, hyperactive, tense, give evidence of being neglected, seem 
self-conscious about physical defects, be easily upset, depressed, or 
angered by frustration, have nervous habits such as twitching or nail 
biting, or be constantly engaged in daydreaming, or again, the malad- 
justed child may be a truant. The social activities of the child will also 
reveal much. He may be left out of play groups; he may bully or be bullied 
by other children. He may be resentful of criticism, be fearful, quarrel- 
some or defiant, or be given to temper tantrums. 

Тһе teacher may sometimes find out what is bothering a child by 
having him tell a story or write a theme on such topics as "What I 
Dreamed Last Night," “If I Had Three Wishes,” and “When I Was 
Most Afraid." Sociometric questions such as “With whom would you 
like to sit?" “With whom would you like to work?" or "With whom 
would you like to attend a movie?" when answered by pupils may give 
the teacher an indication of whom the isolates or rejected children in a 
room are. The child who steals, cheats, lies, or engages in disapproved 
heterosexual activity sooner or later identifies himself by becoming in- 
volved in conflicts with other people. 


CAUSES OF MALADJUSTMENT 


In previous chapters it has been pointed out that every child in order 
to develop in a normal and wholesome manner must achieve reasonable 
satisfaction of his physical, social, and personality needs. Problem be- 
havior, delinquency, and personal unhappiness are fundamentally due to 
frustration of these needs. There are, of course, numerous conditions in 
and out of the school which create frustrations which lead to maladjust- 
ment. Included among these are poverty, broken homes, personal in- 


° Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 
"Published by the Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California. 
‘Published by the California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, California. 
* Published by the Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New York. 

o EI by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus. 
no. 
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adequacies, rejection or over-protection by parents, and numerous un- 
hygienic school practices. 


Poverty 


Sociological studies have shown the close connection which exists 
between poverty and personal maladjustment. Not all children who come 
from underprivileged homes are problems by any means, but statistically 
speaking low socio-economic status breeds conditions unfavorable to 
sound adjustment. How this works is illustrated in the case of two broth- 
ers, Gene and Clyde. 


Our acquaintance began when two forlorn little fellows were brought in 
by the police for stealing from a neighborhood grocery store. Gene was 
the elder by a year, but it is hard to remember that because he has never 
been as large as his brother. Undersized, Gene was also undernourished 
and an extremely nervous little fellow with facial twitches, a shoulder and 
arm that jerked involuntarily, and he could never sit still. Clyde was not 
so undernourished as Gene, but was a moody, sensitive boy. He cried 
easily, and could not face censure, expressed or even implied, and he was 
never to blame. He felt insecure and unloved, said the boys at school 
picked on him and called him names that he hated. Even then, at the age 
of ten, Clyde was smarting under the injustice of his lot. Other boys had 
better homes; other fathers had better jobs. They could have things Clyde 
and his brother could not have; and their folks were not beaten by life. 
With very superior intelligence, neither boy was interested in school nor 
was either doing more than barely passing work. At home the situation was 
dispiriting. . . . When Clyde’s father worked, it was at housecleaning jobs 
that Clyde and his brother were ashamed of. Resenting the necessity and 
the implications of charity the family complained bitterly about the amount 
and character of the aid given them by the county. Health conditions 
were perilous. The mother was found to have active tuberculosis, and 
Gene's undernourished condition threatened to develop into the same 
disease. The parents were listless and indifferent. ‘The school and welfare 
department complained that they were uncooperative. Keeping the house 
clean and looking after the children was too heavy a burden for the always- 
tired mother, but she and her husband could forget about it all when they 
had had enough alcohol to deaden their sensibilitics.'? 


™See Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, New 
York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 

"Maud А. Merrill, Problems of Child Delinquency, рр. 80-82. Copyright, 1947, by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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Broken Homes 


Statistics have shown that children who come from homes which have 
been broken by death, divorce, desertion, and separation are more often 
maladjusted than children who come from more stable homes. In re- 
porting on delinquent boys, Glueck and Glueck state that “no fewer 
than six out of every ten of the homes of the delinquents, as compared 
with three of the homes of the nondelinquents, had been broken by 
separation, divorce, death, or the prolonged absence of one of the par- 
ents." 15 It is, of course, the insecurity caused by the breaking of the 
home that has the deleterious effect upon children. Homes which are not 
broken but in which there is much parental conflict also provide more 
than their quota of nervous, unhappy, problem children. To understand 
why some children behave as they do, it is essential for teachers to engage 
in home visitation. Such experiences will be most rewarding to the 
teacher and will furnish a perspective for dealing with the child which 
cannot be obtained in any other way. 


Personal Inadequacies 


Тһе child who is physically or mentally inadequate for tasks which are 
expected of him is certain to experience frustration. Equally frustrated is 
the child who sets goals for himself which he cannot reach. One im- 
portant function of the teacher is to help each child set aspiration levels 
which are commensurate with his abilities. 

The child who is crippled or disfigured has problems of adjustment to 
face which are more complicated than those of the average child. Barker 
and his co-workers state that “studies by means of interviews, observa- 
tions, and reports of informants indicate rather consistently that physi- 
cally disabled persons are more frequently maladjusted than physically 
normal persons." 14 They point out that the resulting maladjustment 
may take such forms as the following: 


a. Withdrawing, retiring, reticent behavior 
b. Shy, timid, self-conscious, fearful behavior 
c. Serious, thoughtful behavior 


" Sheldon Glueck and Eleanor Glueck, Delinquents in the Making: Paths to Preven 
tion, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1952, p. 60. 

^ Roger G. Barker, Beatrice A. Wright, and Mollie R. Gonick, Adjustment to 
Physical Handicap and Illness: A Survey of the Social Psychology of Physique and Dis- 
ability, New York, Social Science Research Council, 1946, pp. 72-73. 
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d. Refusal to recognize real condition, concealment, delusions 
e. Feclings of inferiority 

f. Emotional and psychosexual immaturity 

g. Friendless, isolated, asocial behavior 

h. Paranoid reactions, sensitivity, suspiciousness 

i. Craving for affection, love of praise, secking attention 

j. Тоо high goals 

k. Extremely aggressive, competitive behavior 

1. Anxiety, tension, nervousness, temper tantrums !^ 


Sheldon '* in one of his studies has noted the fact that delinquents 
are not as high in the t factor (a measure of good looks) as non-de- 
linquents. 

Children and adolescents are very sensitive about being different from 
what is considered typical or normal. They want to be like their peers. 
Тһе teacher who can make each child feel significant regardless of 
whether he is tall, short, crippled, or disfigured can do much to alleviate 
inferiority feelings created by what the child may consider to be personal 
inadequacies. It is not the condition per se which causes maladjustment, 
it is the way the child views himself that determines his reactions. The 
teacher can cite many examples to show that people with all sorts of 
deficiencies have made outstanding successes of their lives. This approach 
may help the child to forget some of his personal limitations and aid 
him to make the most of his positive characteristics. 


The Rejected Child 


Many children come from homes where they are neither loved nor 
valued by their parents. Such treatment threatens the child's need for 
affection and security апа may leave him feeling helpless and alone. ‘The 
forms that parental rejection may take are many. These include neglect 
of the child; separation from the child; withholding gifts from the child; 
threatening, nagging, and punishing the child; humiliating him before 
other people; and comparing him unfavorably with other children in the 
family. 

Children who are rejected by their parents may show a variety of un- 
healthy symptoms when in the classroom or in other situations. One of 
these is excessive attention-getting behavior. Many a child who is hyper- 
active, restless, and who seeks attention through non-conformity or wise- 

" Ibid., p. 73 


“Willian, H Sheldon, Varieties of Delinquent Youth, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1949, p. 762. 
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cracking is merely striving in the classroom to attain the satisfaction of a 
need which has been denied him at home. Symonds has pointed out that 
children who are much neglected or harshly treated by their parents may 
develop psychopathic and unstable tendencies. He describes the behavior 
of the psychopathic child as follows: 


'The psychopathic child is one characterized by utter disregard of rules 
and conventions of society, by shallow feeling, by lack of reactions of guilt, 
and by emotional instability. He has not learned self-control nor developed 
behavior which is socially acceptable. Rejected children have low frustra- 
tion tolerance. Since the parents have not exercised restraint or control, the 
child himself acquires no conscience or restraints from within. His superego 
is embryonic and consequently he is without feelings of guilt or remorse.!* 


Тһе child who feels rejected also very often tends to be withdrawn or 
if he is able to find a friend, he may be extremely jealous of him and 
desire that no one else share his affection.'* Children who have met with 
little or no emotional response on the part of parents, more often than 
not, have the greatest difficulty in forming genuine attachments for 
anyone. It is hard for them to give affection when they are not certain 
that it will be reciprocated. 

Although teachers are not in a position to do much to alter parent-child 
relationships, they can do much to make children feel accepted, loved, 
and significant when at school. Acceptance by any adult who is respected 
by the child or by the child's own peers may at least partially compensate 
for rejection experienced іп the home. This source of need satisfaction 
may help many a child from becoming a severe behavior case. 


The Over-protected Child 


Just as children may be rejected, they may be overindulged by their 
parents. Parents who are themselves insecure and anxious often lavish 
affection and attention upon their children. They crush the child with 
solicitude and excessive gratification. Every whim of the child is catered 
to. He may eat whenever or whatever he wants, or may have апу toy or 
other material object he desires. He, however, may be protected and re- 
stricted from playing with other children or from going out into the 
weather because his parents feel he may suffer thereby. 

Percival М. Symonds, The Dynamics of Parent-Child Relationships, New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949, рр. 27-28. 

" For a discussion of "rejection versus acceptance" and the effects upon children see 


Henry Clay Smith, Personality Adjustment, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1961, pp. 511-515. 
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Children who are overindulged show numerous characteristic behavior 
traits. These includes selfishness, aggressiveness, lack of responsibility, 
and general infantile behavior. Children who are over-protected often 
exhibit such nervous habits as thumb sucking, enuresis, and temper 
tantrums. "The overindulged child has poor social adjustment. He is 
known as the child with bad manners, the impolite child who will say 
the saucy thing and who will be rude and boorish. He is also known as 
the undisciplined child, and parents and teachers call him disobedient. 
When they make a request of him, he will obey it or not according to his 
whim and if it is something disagreeable, he may become impudent 
when an attempt is made to coerce him. With other children he is de- 
manding, bossy, selfish, cocky, and a show-off.” 19 

The over-protected child is greatly in need of socialization. The school 
can do much to help him take responsibility and overcome his self- 
centered infantile behavior. He will receive many hard knocks both from 
teachers and other children but it will be greatly to his advantage if he 
can learn to develop tolerance for frustration. This is something that he 
has never developed at home and something which he will greatly need 
in life if he is to be successful. Care should be taken, however, that his 
rough edges are not removed more quickly than he can stand. He will 
need sympathetic but firm and realistic treatment. Over a period of years 
the overindulged child through association with individuals outside the 
family may develop socially acceptable behavior. 


Unhygienic School Practices 


There is no question but that unfavorable home conditions play a large 
part in maladjustments which children exhibit at school. It is not so 
apparent, however, that conditions existing in the school may also con- 
tribute much to a child's unwholesome development. Teachers who are 
inadequately trained in psychology and mental hygiene unwittingly com- 
mit many serious errors and carry forward practices which are extremely 
detrimental to the good mental health of their pupils. Requiring all 
children in a given grade to satisfy the same requirements regardless 
of their abilities is one such practice. For example, a twelve-year-old 
child with a mental age of eight may be required to undertake tasks 
which are appropriate only for normal children of his age. In this case, 
the child’s response to these excessive requirements may be expressed 
either by withdrawing (e.g., daydreaming) or by attacking the situation 


" Percival M. Symonds, op. cit., p. 55. 
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(e.g., disobedience). Many children are made to feel insecure, uncer- 
tain, and afraid because the teacher constantly threatens them with un- 
expected examinations or with failure in the course. 

Many teachers use stringent autocratic controls in their classrooms 
which have the unfortunate effect of reducing children's resourceful- 
ness and initiative. Children who are impertinent or who “show-off” are 
publicly humiliated and forced to make apologies. Children who are 
tardy or who play truant are required to stay after school. Children who 
lie or steal are accused and threatened with expulsion from school. 

Altman describes a teacher who told her pupils that "everything in 
the classroom was charged with electricity, and that they might be 
electrocuted at any moment if they misbehaved because she, the teacher, 
could pull a switch to kill them all." He also related a case of an eight- 
year-old boy who developed a severe case of St. Vitus Dance, because 
of his fear of his teacher. The boy's nervous symptoms entirely dis- 
appeared when he was transferred to another school.” 

Healy and Bronner have suggested that the school may in some in- 
stances directly contribute to the delinquency of children. A quotation 
from their discussion of what makes a child delinquent will show how 
this may occur. 


Slurs, taunts, cutting remarks, evidences of social and racial prejudice 
may arouse or accentuate feelings of inferiority which in turn, are reflected 
in reckless antisocial behavior. If a teacher, without thinking, asks in the 
classroom, “Why doesn’t your mother send you to school cleaner?” or “Are 
you a placed-out child?” or “What does your father do for a living?” — 
questions that possibly imply social inferiority—he little realizes how the 
child may be touched to the quick. We could give vivid illustrations of 
how such remarks have set off whole trains of explosive behavior. A strong, 
determined boy of thirteen, already sensitive about his home life, met a 
teacher's slurs about his mothers lack of care for his appearance with 
immediate truancy. He stubbornly evaded school for weeks, steadily re- 
fusing to return to this teachers room. When the principal rejected the 
idea of transferring him to another school, he ran away, made his way to 
Texas, and was gone a whole year, Returning while still of school age, he 
continued to be truant, committed other delinquencies and was always 
embittered about the earlier school experience.** 


% Emil Altman, “Our Mentally Unbalanced Teachers,” The American Mercury, Vol. 
52, April, 1941, pp. 391-401. 
& William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner, “What Makes a Child Delinquent?” in 
Forty-Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 
M Delinquency and the Schools, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1948, pp. 
7-38. d 
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Wendell Johnson has pointed out that in some schools "children 
are singled out as defective, and even though no official announcements 
are made, the children themselves, their schoolmates, their families and 
neighbors become vaguely aware of what they feel to be an unsavory 
and disturbing label. Then nothing constructive is done. They simply 
wait and worry. The simple fact is that branding a child as defective and 
then ignoring or neglecting him intensifies his problem both for him and 
his family." 22 The practice of labeling children as “dumb,” “bad,” “stub- 
born,” “disobedient,” or a “stutterer” may actually contribute toward 
making a child display the characteristics of his label. 

Many additional examples could be given of school procedures which 
promote poor mental health on the part of pupils. The picture, how- 
ever, is not all dark. As was shown in the study by Stouffer, cited earlier 
in this chapter, teachers are becoming more conscious of mental hygiene 
than ever before and as a result the number of unhygienic school prac- 
tices are undoubtedly decreasing. 


DEALING WITH SPECIFIC TYPES OF MALADJUSTMENT 


In Table 29 which was presented earlier in this chapter are listed 
fifty types of behavior problems encountered by teachers. It will be 
impossible to discuss ways and means of dealing with each of these. 
As a matter of fact, there is no specific technique that applies to one 
that may not apply to others as well. These fifty problems are largely 
symptoms which indicate that all is not well with the pupils who ex- 
hibit them. A child who shows one or more of these symptoms should 
be studied. This study should attempt to discover what is back of 
the behavior—what needs of the child are thwarted, etc. Frequently 
many symptoms or problem behaviors of a child can be traced to one 
given cause. 

In this section а few typical behavior problems will be discussed. 
It is hoped that these illustrations will present a point of view that 
may be uscful in dealing with other similar problems of adjustment. 


The Child Who Steals 


Behind the act of stealing there is always a cause or motive. The 
teacher should try to find out what need or needs of the child is being 


^ Wendell Johnson, “Teaching Children with Speech Handicaps” in Forty-Ninth 
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met by this type of behavior. А child may steal because he is hungry, 
needs clothes, or because he needs money to impress his friends. Per- 
haps he can buy the social approval of other children if he has money to 
procure gifts for them. Sometimes children steal in order to get revenge 
upon another child or the teacher, or to vent hostile feelings toward their 
parents. Just what should be done in the case of the child who steals 
would depend upon which of the foregoing motives were operative. The 
child who steals because he is hungry should certainly first of all bc 
supplied the necessities of life. The child who steals in order to buy 
gifts which will win him acceptance into a social group needs help in 
gaining social recognition through more legitimate channels. ‘The child 
who steals in order to express feelings of hostility toward his teacher 
probably needs more affection and response from his teacher and op- 
portunity to release his emotions in such activities as school plays, music, 
art, or athletics. From the mental hygiene point of view it would be very 
unwise to demand a confession from a child who steals or to publicly 
accuse him of such an act. Such procedures do not get at the basic cause 
of his trouble and may only aggravate the case by causing him to lic or 
gain a bad reputation for an act he may not commit again. 


The Child Who Cheats 


Cheating on the part of pupils is a problem which confronts a grcat 
many teachers. It is true, however, that children cheat in the rooms of 
some teachers, but do not do so in their other classes. Children cheat for 
a variety of reasons. ‘Thorpe has suggested four possible causes of this 
behavior. They are as follows: 


1. The task is too difficult 
2. Parent, teacher, or child standards are too high 


3. Parent, teacher, or child has placed a premium on marks or grades rather 
than on understanding 


4. Child feels inadequate or insecure in many situations ?? 


Тһе child who cheats is usually under severe pressure to make good 
or has a fear that he will fail in his studies. The teacher who gears Ісагп- 
ing tasks to the abilities and interests of pupils will find that cheating 
drops off drastically. Many times children do not see how the subject 


Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, The Education of 
Exceptional Children, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950, р. 184 


i eis Thorpe, The Psychology of Mental Health, New York, The Ronald Press, 
950, p 53 
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they are studying will help them personally. They thus take the shortest 
possible route to secure a passing grade. Units of work and problems 
directly related to real life activities often so intrigue pupils that the 
possibility of cheating never occurs to them. Much cheating can, how- 
ever, be expected in dull and tense classes where a premium is placed 
upon the acquisition of subject matter which has doubtful value in 
the minds of the pupils. Even in such situations, the honor system as 
employed by some schools, has had a marked effect in reducing cheating. 
When children are given full responsibility for their own conduct and 
when peer group pressures are brought to bear, it is a rare child who will 
break the rules of the game. Under the honor system there may be thirty 
or forty pairs of watchful eyes supervising an examination instead of just 
onc pair of eyes—those of the teacher. 


The Lazy Child 


It is not uncommon to hear teachers characterize certain of their 
pupils as being “lazy.” The writer once taught a high school geometry 
class. In this class was a big husky boy named Bill who seemed to be 
about the most "lazy" pupil the writer had ever encountered in his 
several years of public school teaching. Bill never did his assignments, 
and during class periods he would drape himself over the desk in a 
most lackadaisical manner. One Saturday, however, the writer had oc- 
casion to do some shopping at a large chain grocery store. Whom should 
he see but his geometry pupil, Bill, directing the operations of one of 
the departments of the store. Although Bill was only a junior in high 
school, he had been placed in charge of one of the largest divisions of the 
store. The writer asked the manager how Bill was getting along with his 
Saturday job, He was told that Bill was one of the most efficient, 
energetic, resourceful, and ambitious students the store had ever em- 
ployed. The writer blinked his eyes in amazement. It seemed impossible. 
Bill apparently was not “lazy” at all. About all that could be said was 
that he was unmotivated when it came to studying geometry. 

Many so-called lazy children come to life and exhibit real enthusiasm 
and competence when school activities are slanted toward goals which 
the children themselves consider to be important. Too often, however, 
the goals of the school and the goals of pupils are at cross-purposes. In 
such situations there will inevitably be many unmotivated or “lazy” 
pupils on the class rolls. 
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The Truant 


According to Table 29, truancy is ranked seventh in order of serious- 
ness by teachers. It is, however, ranked only eighteenth by mental 
hygienists. Teachers consider truancy, for example, to be a more serious 
behavior problem than fearfulness, shyness, enuresis, nervousness, and 
suspiciousness. Mental hygienists, on the other hand, rate all these symp- 
toms above truancy. The truant is an individual who just does not want 
to go to school and makes plans to do something else. He may go fishing, 
attend a movie, visit the circus, take a trip, or work on some interesting 
project іп a friend's basement. He may or may not have a serious prob- 
lem of personal adjustment. It is clear, however, that he has a real prob- 
lem of school adjustment. If the activities at school challenged him as 
much as those outside school, it is certain that he would be no truant. 
Basketball coaches have no problem of truancy among their players. In 
fact, they often have great difficulty keeping the boys out of the gym- 
nasium even when practices are not scheduled. The child who is success- 
ful in school—whose needs are being met—is unhappy if events pre- 
vent him from attending his classes. Teachers should consider truancy 
on the part of pupils a sign that something is wrong with the school 
as well as with the pupil. When changes have been made in school pro- 
grams, truancy has been known to drop off. One teacher commented 
upon one of her boys as follows: “K. is one of our truants. We have 
previously had great difficulty in keeping him in school. He is now in one 
of the remedial reading clubs where he is responsible for telling other 
children when the group meets. His truancy first disappeared on the 
days the club met, but recently he has been attending every day." 7 
This boy cannot afford to be absent from school because he would then 
miss the opportunity of being a valued member of his reading club. 


The Unsocial, Withdrawing Child 


Of all the problem types of classroom behavior, mental hygienists 
rate this one the most serious. Teachers are also becoming conscious of 
the unsocial, withdrawing child in their midst as is seen by the fact 
(Table 29) that they now rate this problem sixth in importance out of a 
list of fifty behavior deviations. The shy child, although he causes the 


* Marion Monroe and Bertie Backus, Remedial Reading: A Monograph in Character 
Education, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937, pp. 155-156 
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teacher no inconvenience, may be most unhappy and suffering from 
feelings of insecurity and inadequacy. He may daydream excessively, re- 
fuse to mix with other children, and withdraw into a world of his own. 
It is this type of child, mental hygienists believe, that is in the most 
danger of developing schizophrenia if nothing is done to check his un- 
social trend. АП shy children, of course, do not become psychotic; per- 
haps only a few do. Yet the fact that some may and that others often 
devclop into adults who are socially ineffective and unhappy is sufficient 
cause for concern. 

An cxample of such a child is Dodie, a fourteen-year-old girl, who is 
described by Buhler as follows: 


Dodie was an unobtrusive and quiet girl. In school she passed from 
grade to grade as an average to good student until now she was in the 
ninth grade of a junior high school. Nobody had paid much attention to 
her except one physical education teacher who had asked her, in front of 
all the children, why she had inferiority feelings about games and athletics. 
This was an unfortunate remark in the circumstances. 

Dodie never talked in class unless asked to. She went around with one 
or two girls whom she called her friends. She never talked with boys and 
never participated in group activities or was elected to any office. 

The first time any teacher concerned herself with Dodie was when her 
grades began to drop considerably. The teacher discovered that in the 
ninth grade Dodie sat daydreaming and rarely spoke to anyone or partici- 
pated in class. 

Calling the mother to discuss Dodie's work, the teacher learned to her 
surprise that the mother a few weeks earlier had taken the child to a 
doctor and to a psychologist, but had not wanted the school to know be- 
cause she felt the school might think there was "something wrong" with 
Dodie. (‘This unfortunate idea that the school might be prejudiced against 
a child seen by a psychologist is not unfrequently encountered in parents.) 

The teacher was now interested and worked with mother and psycholo- 
gist to understand this child. She learned that Dodie, after coming home 
from school, never talked to anybody outside the house if she could help 
it. She participated in no games with the many neighbor children as did 
her brothers and sisters. . . . : f 

Most of her time was spent among books and magazines; she liked to 
draw dress models and model dolls. She put much imagination into these 
drawings and her absorption let the mother feel that Dodie, who herself 
was plain, identified with these beautiful models in her long periods of 
daydreaming. When asked whether she wanted to be a dress designer, she 
declared that she just wanted to marry and have children. As she refused to 
meet anyone, particularly to date with boys, or to talk with them, her 
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marriage wish appears an unreal dream similar to her dreams about beauty 
and models.** 


Children like Dodie are not at all uncommon in the classrooms of 
this country. Efforts to socialize them should definitely be made by 
teachers. The kindly, sympathetic, and understanding teacher is in à 
position to maneuver things so that the withdrawn child is drawn into 
more school and social activities. If such a child can experience one 
success in a group activity, a good start is made. The isolated child 
needs to feel that he is essential to the happiness of others—that hc 
is a valued member of some group. If satisfaction can be achieved in rcal 
life activities, there is no need for the child to withdraw into the realm 
of dreams to satisfy his basic wants. The wise teacher may observe that 
a withdrawing child has some special competence or ability that can 
be used in a group activity. By indirection the child may be induced to 
participate. If his contribution is appreciated by the other children, he 
will be encouraged to repeat his successful performance in group situa- 
tions. The writer knows of a home economics teacher who induced one 
of her very shy and poorly adjusted girls to have a cooking party in her 
home. Other children in the class were invited. The success of the enter- 
prise greatly increased the girl's confidence in herself and resulted in a 
changed attitude of the other children toward her. 


SCHOOL PROGRAMS WHICH AID PUPIL ADJUSTMENT 


The Case Study Conference 


Some schools have worked out a plan whereby time is set aside cach 
weck for the careful analysis of a given pupil's adjustment problem. At 
this time all the pupil's teachers gather along with such other interested 
individuals as the principal, counselor, school nurse, and school social 
worker. All the pertinent information available regarding the pupil and 
his problem is presented, and a recommendation is made which is 
designed to facilitate the pupil's adjustment. This device not only serves 
to alleviate problems of children but provides valuable in-service train- 
ing for teachers. 


? Charlotte Buhler, et al., Childhood Problems and the Teacher, pp. 141-142. Сору: 
right, 1952, by Henry Holt and Company, New York Ë 
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The Delaware Human Relations Class 


One of the widely known plans for aiding pupil adjustment is the 
Delaware Human Relations Class. Bullis has described how this operates 
in the following words: 


Our weckly class generally starts with the teacher reading a stimulus 
story which features emotional problems. The students are then encour- 
aged to discuss freely the emotional problems presented in the stimulus 
story, to give an appraisal of the story, and then most important of all to 
indicate from their own personal experiences parallel situations to those 
presented in the story. In this retelling of emotional experiences—often 
bringing out into the open problems they have never discussed before— 
a better understanding of their actions often results. The students also 
gain insights by listening to their classmates tell freely of how they meet 
certain emotional problems.?* 


The Delaware program has been designed especially for use in grades 
seven, cight, and nine. The orginator of the plan (H. E. Bullis) has pre- 
pared and published three teachers’ handbooks—Human Relations in 
the Classroom, Courses I, II, and II.” Each book contains thirty lesson 
plans and six teacher aids together with additional information for con- 
ducting the classes. 


The Tulsa Personal Relations Course ° 


This course is designed for boys and girls at the eleventh-grade level. 
Among the topics covered are: “Understanding Ourselves,” “You and 
Your Family,” “Boy and Girl Friendships,” and “Looking Toward Mar- 
riage.” It is suggested by the designers of the program that the teacher 
may stimulate interest in the first of these topics, for example, by: 


l. Having students list personal adjustment problems 
2. Discussing behavior observed, or conversations overheard, which indicate 


adolescent problems 


>H. Edmund Bullis, “А Positive Mental Health Program," American Journal of 
Public Health, Vol. 40, September, 1950, p. 1114. For description of the Delaware 
pro also sec H. Edmund Bullis, “Are We m Our Fight for Improved Mental 
сайт?” Progressive Education, Vol. 30, February, 1953, pp. 110-114. > н 

“ These may be obtained from the Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, Wilming: 
ton, Delawarc. 

> Course in Personal Relationships, Eleventh Grade, Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, 1949. 
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3. Showing and discussing films, slides, or recordings which present adoles- 
cent problems. 


Тһе work of the course involves a thorough consideration of the 
basic principles of mental hygiene and their application to everyday 
living. Regular credit is given for the course. Over the years, the course 
has been so popular with pupils that many ask to repeat it a second 
time without additional credit. 


Remedial Classes 


Children who are extremely retarded in reading, arithmetic, English 
usage, and other tool subjects often find themselves bewildered, frus- 
trated, and discouraged in regular classes which are geared many levels 
too high for them. Theoretically a master teacher with unlimited re- 
sources in materials and small classes, could minister to the needs of 
these children. Actually, however, this is very difficult to accomplish. 
As a result the very slow learning child is frequently humiliated to such 
an extent that he develops aggressive, withdrawing, and other anti-social 
behaviors. A great number of schools have set up remedial classes to fit 
the needs of such children.” By giving the slow learner success ex- 
periences rather than failure experiences a big step is taken toward 
rebuilding his morale and integrating his personality. Reports indicate 
that as a result of remedial classes many resistant children have be- 
come cooperative, apprehensive children have become self-confident, 
discouraged children have become hopeful, and socially maladjusted chil- 
dren have become acceptable to the group." 

In teaching such classes it is imperative, however, that teachers create 
an atmosphere which makes their pupils feel important and significant 
and not inferior to other pupils. The pupils should be made to feel that 
they are normal—that every individual is good in some things and not 
so good in other things. If it is a special class in reading, the teacher 
should convey the idea that anyone can learn to read just like апу- 
one can learn to tap dance or play the piccolo. The teacher might cite 
cases of famous men such as President Andrew Johnson who did not 
learn to read until after he was married. If a pupil is really made to 
believe that there is nothing peculiar about him, he will generally be 
enthusiastic about improving his reading skills even if the lessons are 

? For description of remedial classes in schools see Glenn M. Blair, Diagnostic and 


Eos ure. Edition, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1956. 
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conducted in a class especially designated for that purpose. On the 
other hand, if teachers and school administrators tend to regard special 
classes for poor readers as essentially "dumb-bell" classes, the pupils 
quickly sense this and very unsatisfactory results are bound to occur. 
Under such circumstances, slow learning pupils would probably be better 
off in regular classes. 

If properly taught and administered, however, these unfortunate re- 
sults need not occur. The writer has visited special classes іп which 
children were beaming with success. They were finding out for the first 
time in their lives that they could learn to read, write, spell, and do 
arithmetic. Such achievement had a marked effect upon their self- 
confidence and their entire outlook on life. 


USEFUL TECHNICS AND MATERIALS 


Technics 


Тһе major part of this chapter has been devoted to consideration of 
ways and means of helping the maladjusted child. Essentially the tech- 
nique advocated has been that of understanding what his needs are and 
providing a school atmosphere and curriculum which will make possible 
their satisfaction. This, of course, is fundamental and all devices utilized 
should have as their aim a similar purpose. Techniques reported in the 
literature which have been used or suggested for use by classroom 
teachers to aid maladjusted children include group therapy," play 
therapy,” non-directive counseling,” and psychodrama.** Teachers who 
desire to improve their skills in dealing with maladjusted children should 
make a careful study of these methods by reading the available literature 
and pursuing specialized courses in these arcas. 

An example of how play therapy was used by one teacher to help 
а disturbed, little boy is reported in a recent article? 


m Henry S. Maas, "Group Therapy in the Classroom," Mental Hygiene, Vol. 35, April, 
51, pp. 250-259. 
i: үлына Mae Axline, Play Therapy, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947. 

“Kathleen Fawcett, "Psychotherapy in Your Classroom," Texas Outlook, Vol. 32, 
August, 1948, pp. 19-20. For detailed description of this method see Carl R. Rogers, 
Client-Centered Therapy; Its Current Practice, Implication, and Theory, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1951. 3 

" Robert B. Haas, Psychodrama and Sociodrama in American Education, New York, 
Beacon House, 1949, 

^ Florence Liss, "How Puppets Helped John,” Childhood Education, Vol. 26, January, 
1950, pp. 214-216. 
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Jonn 

John was a sturdy, handsome eight-year-old with a violent temper. One 
of the big causes of friction in his home was his inability to read. He was 
continually reminded of his inadequacy and his reaction was usually a 
temper tantrum in which he smashed his own play things and stormed and 
screamed. . . . He tried this same behavior in school, demanding im- 
mediate attention whenever he had any difficulty and tearing up his pic- 
tures or breaking his clay or wooden handwork when there was any delay 
in getting help. He did beautiful handwork and was very proud of it so 
its destruction was a measure of his troubled twisted thoughts. His sullen 
face and bursts of anger kept him from having any friends. He was a 
most unhappy little boy. 


John’s teacher induced him to make puppets as a means of releasing 
his tensions and developing status among his classmates. This method 
apparently worked for after a few months it was noted that his class 
work was improving, he was beginning to read, and his personality was 
changing for the better. He lost his sullenness and fiery temper and be- 
came a friendly, well-liked, sociable boy. 

Haas * has described how troubled pupils may be helped by the use 
of psychodrama. The following procedures were suggested to aid the 
adjustment of a boy and a girl. 


1. Boy calls on a girl in the home of her parents. He is instructed to ask her 
for a date to a coming school dance. 

2. ^ girl comes into a school room and discovers two of her friends in a 
violent gossip session about her. ‘The nature of the gossip is varied to suit 
the level of the pupil. 


Those who advocate the use of psychodrama in schools feel that 
through the process of acting out a situation (role playing) there will 
be a release of tension on the part of the pupil and a more complete 
understanding of his problem. Psychodrama has been recommended for 
all grade levels of the school. 


Materials 


An increasing number of good books and films are being produced 
which can be used in mental hygiene programs of the school. Books 


- Robert B. Haas, op. cit., pp. 101-102. Also see Harold W. Bernard, Mental Hygiene 
for aon Teachers, Second Edition, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1961, 
p. 39 ) 
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which have been prepared for pupils include: Getting Along with 
Others," How Personalities Grow,** Personality and Youth," and Ways 
to Improve Your Personality. 

Films that may be used include such titles as Developing Self-Re- 
Папсе, Shy Guy, Developing Your Character, Developing Friendships,” 
The Other F'ellow's Feelings," Understanding Yourself, and You and 
Your Family.“ Films such as these may frequently be rented from state 
or university visual aid libraries.” 


THE SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST AND GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 


Many schools have a psychologist or guidance counselor on the regular 
staff. This person helps to supplement the mental hygiene program of 
the school. He works with teachers, assists with the testing program, and 
may consult with individual children who are seriously disturbed. Al- 
though he may render extremely valuable service of a specialized nature, 
he is just one cog in the total program. Teachers in the classroom 
will always have to do much of the counseling and guidance work 
regardless of whether a specialist is or is not available. When mental 
hygiene principles are extensively applied in classroom practice the 
number of children needing the attention of a psychologist will be- 
come progressively fewer. The well-trained teacher should be able to 
recognize children whose problems are of such a nature that outside 
help is needed. 

In some communities there are child guidance clinics which may 
be used by schools with limited specialized personnel, These clinics are 
often directed by a psychiatrist who has psychologists on his staff. 


= Published by Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
This publisher has a whole library of Life Adjustment Booklets which have been designed 
to help teenagers solve their problems. 

Fi Helen Shac ter, How Personalities Grow, Bloomington, Illinois, McKnight and 
McKnight, 1949. "w 

"Louis P. Thorpe, Personality and Youth, Dubuque, lowa, William C. Brown 
Company, 1949 ; 

“Virginia Bailard and Ruth Strang, Ways to Improve Your Personality, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1951. 

* These first four are all Coronet Films. 

“Young America Films, Inc. 

“Church Screen Productions 

“ Association Films š , Ë 

* The Audio-Visual Aids Department of the Division of University Extension, Univer 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, carries many films of this type. 
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Severe problem cases which require deep psychotherapy should be re- 
ferred to such agencies. 


SUMMARY 


Not all maladjusted children create disciplinary problems for the 
teacher. Some children who are unsocial, withdrawing, unhappy, de- 
pressed, suspicious, fearful, and nervous, actually attract very little atten- 
tion to themselves. These children, according to mental hygienists, need 
as much if not more sympathetic help from teachers as do the “trouble 
makers.” 

The causes of personal unhappiness, inferiority feelings, shyness, and 
other socially ineffective behavior can be traced to the same sources of 
conflict that create more aggressive types of maladjustment. Both the 
shy child and the aggressive child have thwarted needs, but each adopts 
a quite different method of resolving his problem. Conditions in the 
environment which create frustrations leading to personal maladjust- 
ment are poverty, broken homes, personal inadequacies, rejection by 
parents, over-protection, and certain unhygienic school practices. 

In this chapter some common types of cases encountered by teachers 
are discussed, and suggestions are given for helping personally and 
socially unadjusted children. The truant, for example, is described as 
being a child who finds few satisfactions at school. School is such an 
unpleasant place to go that non-attendance is preferred. Truancy, how- 
ever, can be made to disappear when the child finds that he is really 
needed at school and that what he has to offer is appreciated by others. 
Likewise the shy and socially ineffective child can be made to show more 
confident behavior and to take part in more group activities when ar- 
rangements are made for him to experience success rather than failure 
in connection with social activities. 

Schools are beginning to give increased attention to problems of 
mental hygiene. In some instances, special classes or programs have 
been developed which deal directly with adjustment problems of chil- 
dren. Examples of these are the Delaware Human Relations Class and 
the Tulsa Personal Relations Course. Teachers, as a result of more 
sound psychological training, are becoming increasingly skillful in using 
therapeutic devices which formerly were employed only by a few experts. 
Such procedures include group therapy, play therapy, non-directive coun- 
seling, and psychodrama. 4 I 
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Problems such as have been presented in this chapter obviously 
require for their solution the highest levels of psychological train- 
ing and insight. How to deal with children who present personality 
difficulties is a skill which must be mastered by all who would succeed 
in the difficult task of teaching. 
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QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Why is it that many children who come from poverty stricken homes or 
from broken homes are well-adjusted personally and other children who 
come from these same types of homes are poorly adjusted? 

2. Describe some practices in the elementary or secondary school you at- 
tended that violated good principles of mental hygiene. 

3. Тһе text lists several specific types of maladjustment, e.g., stealing, cheat- 
ing, being truant, and withdrawing, and suggests methods of dealing with 
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them. Select one other specific type, discuss it, and tell what a teacher 
should do about it. 

4. Do you know of a child or young person who is emotionally disturbed? 
Describe his symptoms, explain the cause of his behavior, and tell what 
steps should be taken to alleviate his condition. 

5. Read an article on group therapy, play therapy, non-directive counscling, 
or psychodrama. Summarize it and give your opinion of its worth. 


C H AE Pai ES 16 


STUDYING THE 
INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


IN А SENSE THIS WHOLE BOOK IS А STUDY OF CHILDREN—HOW THEY DE- 
velop, learn, and adjust. This chapter, however, will focus upon the 
study of the individual child rather than deal with facts about children 
in general. No child is simply a summation of many traits, characteristics, 
interests, and ideals. Rather cach is a unique, indivisible organism and 
each must be appraised separately and in toto. A leading authority in 
the psychology of personality aptly expressed the need for individual 
study when he wrote: “Тһе only way to make a certain prediction of 
effect from cause is to study the life in which the causes operate and 
not a thousand other lives." * 

This chapter will present the need for child study, some of the 
sources of information available to teachers and others who work with 
children, and the methods and tools which psychologists and teachers 


have found useful. 


THE NEED FOR CHILD STUDY 


The need for child study, especially the intensive study of individual 
children, becomes clearly apparent in those cases where teachers make 
_'G. W. Allport, The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological Science, New York, 
Social Rawal Council, 1942, p. 210. 
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judgments and take action with insufficient knowledge about a child. 
Тһе pathos of some such mistakes is illustrated in two cases which follow. 

In the first case, the teacher who was giving a timed test told the 
class that when she said “go” all pupils should begin immediately. 
АП pupils started work on the signal except Mary who delayed a few 
seconds and (according to the teacher) gave her an impudent stare. 
The teacher collected all the papers, passed them out a second time, 
and again said “go,” but Mary was still late in starting. At this turn of 
events, the teacher slapped Mary's face several times. Shortly afterward, 
a medical examination diagnosed Mary's case as "post-encephalitic epi- 
leptiform behavior." In short, damage to motor nerves made this girl's 
reaction time slow. She would have been unable to start on the word 
“go” no matter how hard she tried. 

Тһе second case was that of a girl, Doris, who was accused of steal- 
ing from her classmates’ lunch boxes. Investigation revealed that large 
quantities of sandwiches and fruit had been hidden in the school's 
basement, and Doris was found guilty. The teacher was aggravated by 
this apparent willful waste of food and suspended the girl from class. 
A clinical study of this case turned up the fact that Doris was extremely 
malnourished. Her lunches generally were nothing more than an un- 
garnished slice of bread or a few saltines. Other children had made fun 
of her lunch and she retaliated by taking tidbits and hiding them. When 
she was asked why she had not eaten any of the sandwiches, apples, and 
other "goodies," she replied, “Eat their lunches, that would be stealing." ° 


Each Child Is Unique 


Even though people have much in common, there is also much 
which makes each unique. Children with identical IOs may be very 
different in other traits and may even be radically different in the dis- 
tribution of their mental abilities. For example, two children may both 
score an IQ of 120 on the Stanford-Binet test. Yet one may ‘be an 
excellent reader and the other almost a non-reader. One of these chil- 
dren may have unusual musical talent and the other possess almost 
none. Furthermore, on the IQ test itself, one child may score highly 
on the memory items while the other child will make his strongest 
showing on the problem-solving tasks. Even identical twins may, and 


ар, E. Lawson, "Development of Case-St shes,” Educati Y /ol. 
16, March, 1952, pp. SAT aseStudy Approaches,” Educational Forum, Vo 
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generally do, have different personalities? When identical twins are 
reared apart, differences in temperament and personality may be even 
more pronounced.* 


Children Have Individual Problems 


The most useful way to answer the question as to “why” a child is 
behaving in a certain way is to study that particular child. “А problem 
child is one who has a problem that has not been solved." * That child and 
that problem are unique. An illustration of the way in which individual 
study and treatment may help youngsters solve their problems is shown 
in the following case described by Thornley.’ 


Тһе boy, who was 17, had a mental age of 14.3, and an IO of 89. His 
achievement test scores were: vocabulary 5.4; * reading comprehension 7.9; 
arithmetic reasoning 8.3; arithmetic fundamentals 6.1; language 5.3; and 
total grade equivalent 6.2. Intensive individual interviews with this boy 
revealed that he had considerable drawing ability, and that he wanted to 
study women's clothing design but was hesitant to make this known. With 
encouragement from the teacher, he began making sketches and drawing 
designs. Presently, the teacher suggested that he go to the clothing teacher 
and talk with her about designs but he found that he was unable to under- 
stand her, and returned to the English teacher somewhat discouraged. It 
was then suggested that he read about design and clothing, and make a 
list of words that he did not understand. He did this and continued his 
drawing. Within a few months, he had produced several dress designs 
which, according to the clothing teacher, were better than the commercial 
designs which she was buying. Not only had this boy gained self-confidence, 
and made achievement in this specific area, but in the short space of a 
semester read nearly 2000 pages—a feat which was unduplicated in his 
previous work, 


The greatest value in the study of the individual child is that such 
study may show the causes of behavior problems which give rise to con- 


“Evelyn Troup, “А Comparative Study by Means of the Rorschach Method of Person- 
ality Development in Twenty Pairs of Identical Twins,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
Vol. 20, 1938, pp. 461-556. 

“Н.Н. Newman, F. М. Freeman, and K. J. Holzinger, Twins: А Study of Heredity 
and Environment, Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1937, p. 192. 

EPA Torgerson, Studying Children, New York, The Dryden Press, 1947, p. 26. 

"УУ, R. Thornley, "Unlocking Resources of Retarded Students," The English Journal, 
Vol. 39, 1950, pp. 302-306. 

* "Vocabulary 5.4” means that the boy achieved in vocabulary as well as the average 
Pupil in about the middle of the fifth grade. 
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cern about the child. Only with a knowledge of these causes does a 
teacher have a sound base for remedial action.* 


PITFALLS TO BE AVOIDED IN CHILD STUDY 


Тһе arch enemy of good child study is the "typing" of children on 
the basis of too limited data. Contrary to the specific information which 
comes from individual study is the kind of generalization which is im- 
plied in such remarks as: “all smart kids are like that." By pigeonholing 
people, it is possible to brush off differences and treat all children alike. 
Тһе reaction of a school principal to types of children, and the con- 
sequent distortion of his perceptions about the individual children in- 
volved is illustrated in the following incidents described by Hollings- 
head.” 


Elmtown High was having trouble with tardiness so decided all children 
should get “detention” for further infractions, and that there would be 
no excuses. 5о a decision to this effect was made, and announced to the 
school and to the office staff. The following Wednesday morning Frank 
Stone, Jr. (Class I) 19 parked his father’s Cadillac in front of the high 
ares at a quarter after eight. When he came into school, the principal 
said: 

"What's the story this time?" 

... “I didn't wake up, I guess.” 

The boy was told to report for detention. He failed to do so and when 
the principal called his father (a very prominent man in the community), 
the son was sent to school, but the superintendent interceded and got 
him off, with the mild warning that he try not to let it happen again. 

Three weeks later, “Boney” Johnson who was a Class IV boy came late. 
Before “Boney” could say a word the principal said: 

“So my pretty boy is late again! .. . I suppose you took a bath last 
night too. New shoes and they're shined." “Вопеу” said nothing, but his 
face flushed and he bit his lip. The principal walked back to his desk, 


“Тһе reader who wishes to find examples of such cases is referred to С. М. Blair, 
Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching, Revised Edition, New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1956, Chapter 13. 

“Тһе incidents described here were taken from А. В. Hollingst Elmtown's Youth, 
New York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949, pp. 188-192, S oe 

“Іп Elmtown, the fictitious name of an actual town in Illinois, there seemed to be 
five distinct socio-economic classes. Class I represented the moneyed land-owning group, 
Class V were the impecunious “squatters” who worked irregularly and who lived for the most 
part in homes which were more like shacks than houses. “Boney” Johnson was in the Class 
IV group, which rated just a little higher than the Class V group just described. 
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sat down, and wrote out an admission slip. He put *Boney's" name on the 
detention list and handed over the excuse with the remark, "I want to 
sce you in detention tonight. Now go on up to class and show the girls 
what a pretty boy you are." 

After the boy left the principal said: 

"Now there's a hot one. He's one of our wise guys. He thinks he's a 
hot shot. His old man is a laborer out at the fertilizer plant, and the kid 
thinks he's someone umph! He'll be on the W.P.A. if they have one twenty 
years from now. "here's one guy Pm going to see put in detention.” 

That night after school when “Boney” tried to escape, the principal 
seized him and when the boy tried to fight loose, hit him several times. 
Тһе superintendent who was also on hand joined in and together they 
threw “Boney” out the front door with the threat not to come back till 
he brought his father. After he was gone, the principal and superintendent 
spoke of “Boney” as a “sassy kid," a “trouble making type,” a "smart kid.” 

“Boney” quit school. Undoubtedly some might add that he was the type 
who would. 


Here was a case in which prejudgment based on typology, plus sar- 
castic action were probably influential in producing an educational 
casualty which could have been averted by individual attention and 
study. Likewise, the case of Frank Stone, Jr., although on the surface he 
fared better, was nevertheless shrugged off on the basis of typology. That 
“kid” was the “rich” type about whom the school could do nothing. 
Some of the dangerous and misleading kinds of typing which are often 
employed by teachers are given in the next five paragraphs. 


IQ Typing 

Frequently used terms are “dull,” “average,” and "bright." These are 
based on an arbitrary criterion such as ап 1О score. Teachers should 
know that the error of measurement on tests could casily throw a person 
from one class into another. Also it must be remembered that there are 
great differences within the individual, and typing on the basis of IO 
might have little connection with abilities in other areas. Another source 
of error is that excessive weight is given to single items of behavior or 
single scores. The way to avoid this kind of typing error is to fight the 
"halo" " effect by the use of objective tools of appraisal, the recogni- 


"The halo effect is an error of judgment about a person which results from over: 
generalizing on the basis of a limited amount of specific information. For example, a 
youngster who has committed one misdemeanor may be viewed as a "bad" boy, or a 
Child who makes onc high score may be seen as having overall high ability. 
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tion of the limitations of tools of measurement, and the avoidance of 
the use of stigma words with regard to children who lack one kind of 
academic proficiency. 

It should be recognized, of course, that categorizing children by IO 
may be a necessary arrangement for grouping them for special classes. 
For example in many states a child with an IO below 75 or 80 and above 
50 is eligible for enrollment in a special class. When the IO is below 
50, children may be designated as uneducable, but possibly “trainable.” 
But even at these lower levels of ability, category designations are some- 
what arbitrary, and it is well to remember that membership in a certain 
category is not immutable. Kirk’s study of the effects of preschool ex- 
perience upon the mental functioning of the mentally handicapped 
showed that the intensive early training resulted in 70% of the children 
gaining in their tested levels from 10 to 30 IQ points.” 


Hereditary Typing 


“He'll never amount to anything, look at his father. He's shiftless, 
and the boy's a chip off the old block.” Statements such as these il- 
lustrate a kind of erroneous thinking which certainly should not be 
practiced by school teachers. Attributing bad characteristics to the in- 
fluences of heredity may be a convenient way to shrug off a problem, 
but it does not solve any problems. 


Associational Typing 


This kind of typing represents a variety of thinking which is charac- 
teristic of the generalizations of small children. It is exemplified by such 
reasoning as: "One man with a mustache cheated me, thercfore all men 
with mustaches are cheaters.” Although no teacher should be guilty of 
this kind of logic in dealing with children, one suspects that this kind 
of over-generalization was working when teachers made these state- 
ments: * “Dirty children are careless in school," and “aggressive boys 
are girl-crazy,” or the statements that children who masturbate are 
“mentally unbalanced” or “usually dull and thin.” 
lino Press 07 Education of the Mentally Retarded, Urbana, University of 


| Unpublished data collected by E. L. Gaier, Urbana, Psychology Department, Univer 
sity of Ilinois, 1951. d ; 
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Social Class Typing 


No one can question that there are relationships between social class 
and bchavior. But to judge behavior on social class alone is wrong be- 
cause there is considerable variation of behavior of children coming from 
a given social class. Much of the cause of misbehavior is probably due 
to just such typing and the rejection and unfairness it creates. For the 
most part, teachers are middle class persons with the values and mores 
of that group. It is thus difficult for them to look at behavior of lower 
class children objectively. There is a tendency to excuse the lack of study 
of such children by the implicit belief that it would be hopeless anyway. 


Racial and Religious Typing 


This is a most pernicious and psychologically unsound kind of typing. 
Nevertheless it is sometimes used by teachers as is shown by these 
Statements: 


Negro children remind me of an odor. 
Jewish children think they are better than other children. 


From a group of nearly 200 teachers who completed the sentence 
"Italian boys——” the following responses were not rare: 


have a hot temper 

are handsome 

are busybodies 

are dirty and nasty 

are cute 

are usually fine athletes, and not too bright 


Undoubtedly ethnic and religious backgrounds may have an influence 
upon personality development. To deny these influences is just as un- 
scientific as it is automatically to ascribe personality and behavioral traits 
solely on the basis of membership in a certain group. 


WHICH CHILDREN SHOULD BE STUDIED? 
All children should receive some degree of individual study. The in- 


tensity or thoroughness of the study should be a function of the follow- 
ing criteria: 
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1. The degree to which present behavior is likely to affect adversely a child's 
development 

2. The amount of help the child will probably need in solving his problems 

3. Тһе amount of competence the teacher has in dealing with such problems 

4. Тһе degree to which the problem behavior interferes with the work of the 
teacher and of the class 


Тһе choice of children for study may be biased by the social class 
to which they belong, although it is obvious that this is not a valid 
criterion for deciding whom to study. Another factor (number one 
above), the seriousness of the behavior, is probably the one most fre- 
quently used. This is as it should be. However, many teachers probably 
do not know which varieties of problem behavior are the most serious, 
and often make their choice of children to study on the basis of number 
four above, which is probably the least important factor."* 

'The beginning teacher may be aided by knowing what kinds of 
problems to expect. Relevant here is a survey made by Torgerson. He 
found in a study of 1270 pupils from Grades 1 to 8 the following per- 
centages of children having these difficulties: '? 


31 per cent had scholarship difficulties 

27 per cent suffered from reading disabilities 

20 per cent had social behavior problems 

15 per cent had speech problems 

13 per cent had health problems and physical disabilities 


An extensive investigation of behavior problems (as contrasted with 
scholastic problems) was conducted by Peterson." Out of 427 repre- 
sentatively chosen cases at a child guidance clinic, he selected the 58 
most common reasons for referral. The list included items such as: 


thumb sucking 

restlessness, inability to sit still 

doesn't know how to have fun; behaves like a little adult 

crying over minor annoyances and hurts 

dislike for school 

nausea, vomiting 

temper tantrums 

excessive daydreaming 

uncooperativeness in group situations 

^ Sce the discussion of the work of Е. K. Wickman and George А. W. Stouffer, Jr. in 
the preceding chapter. 

= Т. L. Torgerson, op. cit, p. 45. 


1 Donald R. Peterson, “Behavior Problems of Middle Childhood,” Journal of Соп: 
sulting Psychology, Vol. 25, 1961, pp. 205-209. 
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These 58 items were built into a scale used by teachers to rate 831 
kindergarten and elementary children, and a factor analysis of the 
results was obtained. Two factors emerged with reliability and clarity: 


1. Conduct Problems (impulses against society) 
2. Personality Problems (low self-esteem, moodiness, and social withdrawal) 


When boys and girls were compared at different ages, it was found that 
boys had more conduct problems (factor 1) at all ages, and in kinder- 
garten and primary levels boys also had more personality problems. At 
the middle and upper elementary grades, however, girls had more per- 
sonality problems than boys. 

Тһе kind of child who is studied is probably also determined by 
the types of problems which teachers expect, and the sorts of “prob- 
lem" behavior for which they search. For instance, the referrals from 
a traditional school, which followed strict routines, and in which there 
was a crowding of pupils, were almost all disciplinary cases or subject 
matter failures. A “progressive school" with which the former was com- 
pared sent to the school psychologist considerably more cases in which 
children suffered from fear, shyness, and social maladjustment.” 

Finally, it is interesting to note that the sex of children often enters 
into the question of whom should be studied. In a survey of 1,357 chil- 
dren in Detroit about one per cent were classed as having serious be- 
havior problems, and 85 per cent of these serious cases were boys.’ In 
referrals to clinics for problems of reading, speech, and delinquent be- 
havior, boys lead. It is to be noted that the aggressive behavior which 
leads to study is less likely to occur among girls, who nevertheless may 
be having other difficulties which are just as serious. In the writer's classes 
over the past few years, when teachers have turned in case studies of 
their problem pupils, well over 90 per cent have been studies of boys. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Where do teachers obtain information about the child? This is an 
important, but none the less difficult question. A child may act very 
differently in various situations. Furthermore, there are places and ways 


" R. G. Anderson, “Two Schools and Their Problem Cases,” Progressive Education, Vol. 


11, 1934, pp. 484-489. 
“H, J. Baker and V. Traphagen, The Diagnosis and Treatment of Behavior-Problem 


Children, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
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of obtaining information which are often overlooked in the study of a 
child. 

A child may be extremely aggressive in a permissive play situation 
and well-controlled, even over-inhibited, in the classroom or home.” 
The model child at his mother’s knee might, when mother is not around, 
be the one who would be found squeezing his little brother’s fingers 
with a pair of pliers. То acquire data for a dependable child study re- 
quires the gathering of material from many places and in various cir- 
cumstances. This section will attempt to show how a study of the home, 
community, and school may furnish information about a child's prob- 
lems. 


Parents and Home Conditions 


One of the most successful teachers the writer knows is one who 
regularly visits the homes of every pupil in her class. This teacher has a 
third grade in the "toughest" section of a large industrial city, yct she 
has fewer disciplinary problems than most teachers in the city, and is 
well-liked by both pupils and parents. This teacher attributes her success 
to knowing how the parents and children live, and dealing with the prob- 
lems of each child in the light of the information thus collected. 

Ап important question is what to look for in the home, and what 
to find out from parents. Parents can be a rich source of information, 
but simply going to a home or talking to parents will not automatically 
unlock this source. The teacher may be so busy trying to avoid being 
called “повеу” or concealing the shock he feels on seeing bad conditions 
in a home that he misses some of its important psychological char- 
acteristics. 

In teachers’ visits to homes, classroom visits by parents, interviews 
with parents, and in group meetings, teachers should be alert to and өсек 
for information in the following areas: 


1. The emotional reactions of the parents toward the child 

2. The parents’ understanding of the child and his problems 

3. The parents’ ideals, values, and aspirations with respect to the child 
4. The parents’ control techniques and disciplinary measures 

5. Parents’ attitudes toward the school, teacher, and learning 


Successful work with parents hinges on the same psychological prin- 
ciples which operate in dealing with the problems of motivation, readi- 


ФА. F. Korner, Some Aspects of Hostility in Young Children, New York, Grune and 
Stratton, 1949, p. 167. 
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ness, and individual differences of pupils. Just as children can be alien- 
ated by unfavorable comparisons, harsh criticisms, and sarcasm, so 
parents may become emotionally disturbed and refuse to give information 
or cooperate when these techniques are used.?? 


Community 


At first glance it would appear that a teacher might easily acquire 
information about a community simply by virtue of living in it. Not so 
for the middle-class teacher who may see the community and its neigh- 
borhoods through middle-class eyes. Even small towns may have a 
number of fairly distinct subcultures each with its own values, ideals, and 
ways of living. In one town of only 6,200, for example, there appeared 
to be at least five separate socio-economic classes and about eight rather 
distinct neighborhoods.?' 

In studying communities and neighborhoods, teachers should ask 
these questions: 

1. How does the community feel about itself? Does it consider itself to be 
composed of distinct classes? 

2. What are the community's influences upon its youth? What youth serving 
agencies are there? What do the people who staff these agencies think 
about the community? 

3. Who are the community leaders and how do they feel about the com- 
munity? 

4. How does the school fit into the community? How do the citizens feel 


about the school? 
5. How does the child feel about his community and neighborhood? 


Observations 


Direct observation of a child under a number of different circum- 
stances has promise of offering more valuable information for the 
time spent than any other diagnostic activity. On the other hand, when 
Observations are biased or incomplete, they may be worse than useless, 
as they may lead to either the wrong action on the part of the teacher 
Or give a distorted notion to others when reports of the behavior are 
made. Two teachers can look at the same behavior in the same child 


™ For a good discussion of “Тһе Teacher's Work With Parents" see Charlotte Buhler, 
Faith Smitter, Sybil Richardson, Franklyn Bradshaw, Childhood Problems and the 
Teacher, New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1952, Chapter 12, especially page 251 
“А. B. Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 462. 
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and make very different reports and interpretations of the child's be- 
havior. 

Тһе accuracy of perception of observed behavior as well as the 
empathy which a teacher has for a child's problems and behavior 
are both important in observation and the action which follows. Ways 
of improving the accuracy of observation as well as increasing identifica- 
tions (empathy) with a particular child are suggested in the numbered 
points which follow. 


1. Observations should be planned. One way of implementing the planned 
nature of observations is to timesample behavior. This means that at 
planned (and randomized) intervals observations of a certain length (e.g. 
15 minutes) be made of a given child. If such a formalized planning is not 
feasible for the teacher, it is suggested that he might plan to obscrve a 
little of the behavior of the child in each of the various activities during 
the day on various days of the week for a period of time. 

2. Interpretation should follow the collection of data. Tentative interpreta- 
tion, before the data are in, especially when it is made explicit in writing 
or discussion may ego-involve the observer so that he makes future observa- 
tions conform to the original diagnosis. In this regard, the teacher could 
take a tip from the advice given counselors and clinicians, 'Only when he 
has all the data he is going to have, should he make his public commitment 
on paper or to the patient or in any other communicated form." 22 Even 
such an apparently small consideration as the order in which a teacher 
obtains information may color the interpretation of observed behavior. 

3. A written record (if one is to be made) should be made directly after an 
observation. The longer material is kept in mind, the more details аге lost 
and the greater is the tendency for distortion. But as shown in 2 above, 
this record should not, at least initially, contain interpretive material. 

4. Teachers ought to learn how to play the role of the child, i.e., put them- 
selves in the child's place. This was neatly expressed by Cottrell, who 
wrote: 

Just the simple device of saying to himself, “Now I am X facing this 
situation and having to deal with this problem," seems to enhance the 
observers comprehension of the perspectives, attitudes, and overt be- 
havior of his subject. Deliberate role-taking practice also scems to in- 
crease these observational skills. 


“N, L. Gage, Explorations in the Understanding of Others, Paper read at the Sixteenth 
Annual Guidance Conference at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, April 10, 1951. 
8. Е. Asch, “Forming Impressions of Personality,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, Vol. 41, 1946, pp. 258-290. j 
“1, S. Cottrell, t "Some Neglected Problems in Social Psychology," America" 
Sociological Review, Vol. 15, 1950, pp. 705-712. : 
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5. One should look for symptoms of difficulty. H. B. English, who for many 
years has regularly required the study of an individual child by students 
in his classes in child psychology, recommends that they look especially 
for: the "child's relationship with other people," and he adds, “апу- 
thing that makes the child a little different is always interesting and 
important." 25 


Interviews 


A special kind of observation is the interview. Here the teacher tries 
to observe the child's behavior (mainly verbal) in a face-to-face relation- 
ship. Some interviews are counscling sessions in which the main goal is 
one of therapy, but most conferences in the classroom are for the purpose 
of gaining information which will help in cooperatively planning learn- 
ing experiences that are not necessarily therapeutic. The educator may 
not be a psychotherapist, but at the same time he may have more power- 
ful tools for influencing the social setting of the classroom than does 
the psychotherapist. 

Careful analyses of interviews and of the interaction in counseling 
situations have revealed that the amount and validity of the informa- 
tion obtained is governed to a degree by the rapport or good relation- 
ship existing between the client and counselor—or in this case between 
the teacher and pupil. It should also be noted that interviews may be 
useful for shedding light on a variety of problems extending from 
process errors in arithmetic to deep seated problems of maladjustment 
or personality disorders. 

Тоо common is the notion that a conference with a pupil means 
having the youngster “оп the carpet." In fact there is some question 
that a teacher can play the dual role of grader and "boss," and at the 
same time be a confidant of a troubled pupil. Much depends not upon 
the interview alone, as it does in clinics where the counselor and child 
meet for the first time, but on the kind of relationships which previously 
existed in the classroom. In this sense, an interview is merely an ex- 
tension of an everyday relationship, and should offer no problem for 
the good teacher. 

Opening the interview. This is a very important phase, for it may 
set the stage for resistance or open the way for a warm relationship and 
the gaining of much information. Following are some examples of inter- 
views poorly started and those well-opened: 

“Н.В. English, Child Psychology, New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1951, p. 21. 
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POOR OPENINGS GOOD OPENINGS 


Well, I guess you know why you're Won't you sit down here, John. 


hes Tod Hello, Mary. Come in and help me 


Take off your hat. move this desk off the light cord. 


Did you forget about the rules we Well, I'm glad to see you, Edward. 
had made, Mary? Have a scat. 


One should avoid putting a child on the defensive in the beginning 
of an interview as this closes off the source of information. If the pur- 
pose of the interview is to discuss some misbehavior, one should not 
refer to this immediately. Since an interview is not a “third degree,” а 
teacher should never overly press a point when emotional disturbance is 
detected. 

Securing information. Teachers must listen! They may learn very 
little by talking, but may learn a great deal about a child by listen- 
ing to everything he has to say. They must also avoid too rapid probing. 
The creation of a warm, permissive, and confidential atmosphere will 
help more than anything else in facilitating the flow of information. 
The surest way to create resistance and bewilder a child is to ask him a 
question he is unable or afraid to answer. (Many times teachers ask 
questions which no one could answer.) The writer recently heard a 
teacher tearfully ask, “How could you do this, Mike?” То ask a seven- 
year old, “Why did you do such a terrible thing?” not only is a threat, 
but also may force a response which has only protective purposes. ‘The 
child may learn to try to escape rather than to face problems. 

Resistance. How well the interview is going can be estimated by 
the amount of resistance which is produced. Some of the indicators 
of resistance which practiced counselors have noted are: (1) the avoid- 
ance of detail or specific plans, (2) use of monosyllables, (3) intellectual 
discussion of topics, (4) rejection of the teacher’s ideas, (5) hostility, 
(6) apathy, (7) blocks in thinking, and (8) attempts to leave before 
the interview is concluded.?* The teacher, as a professional interviewer. 
ought to become familiar with these symptoms of resistance, and know 
that they are signals which indicate the need for less probing. 

The beginning teacher, who has not yet done much interviewing 
or counseling should profit from the material in Table 30 which shows 
some of the errors of beginning counselors. The data were taken from 
supervisor's ratings of over 370 interviews. 


p: P Robinson, Principles and Procedures in Student Counseling, New York, Harpet 
and Brothers, 1950, p. 107. 
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Table 30 


ERRORS OF BEGINNING COUNSELORS OBSERVED 
OVER A PERIOD OF SEVERAL YEARS * 


ERRORS IN TECHNICS 


Not giving counselee responsibility ............... 114 
Talk too much "Pie Sha supai nanta, 103 
Too many questions. а. 90 
Questions: Боре е 89 
Judicial authoritarianism ....................... 88 
Missing НИ qiya YN 79 
Urging, -moralizing АТТ Ие 78 
Breaking in, on counselegac. а. 73 
Explanation long-winded ....................... 55 
Counselor pulling counselee too fast .............. 54 
Assuring: е нина оен У E HB 45 
Too much on what counselee says ............... 34 
Counselors meaning unclear .................... 18 
Reproving £. oua P Еа 17 
Leads too general’ РХ m s nee ee eres 14 
Silences "too Jong 12139920. rat k Wan hh. oe 13 
ERRORS IN PROGRAM MAKING 
Plans too Үйде”. man nn Е escis 68 
Into program. too аве Ле em E RUE SS П 
ERRORS ІМ PATTERN ОҒ CONFERENCE 
Counselor structures too much .................. 124 
Counselee | resistance? v Mur oec ie MdL oes sae 90 
Tutoring taq puch. ¿zr xcov ata aie ia 58 
Сон ее оны с е LE 53 
Unstructured wanndertiig: |... epe ese ee 44 
Counselee not cooperative ...................... 33 
Social visiting EX e LU eye eee oem 33 
Too тофон sce ws at. u sa ass 21 
Counselee resents conference plan ............... 19 
Bell ended interview .2..........2....7........ 10 
Counselee mystified) И aian 5 


* From F. P. Robinson. 
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In brief this table emphasizes that beginning counselors take too 
much responsibility—they are neither good listeners nor are they able 
to use their own leads, summaries, and clarifications to the best ad- 


vantage. 
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Gaining Information From Creative Activities 


Unwittingly and without conscious awareness children may reveal 
many of their needs and much of their frustration through such things 
as themes, stories, drawings, paintings, and play. In fact, young children 
who are not able to verbalize well, or to use abstractions, may have no 
other means of telling adults their problems. Such is the case of Carl who 
made the sketch shown in Figure 42. 

Carl, just under age twelve when he made the above sketch, was a 
pupil in a special classroom for retarded children. He was one of four 


Figure 42. Pencil Sketch Made by an Emotionally Disturbed Twelve-Yeor- 
Old Boy. 
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boys in a lower middle-class family. The mother was very much dis- 
appointed because Carl was a boy, and often expressed her resentment 
by dressing him as a girl. She had kept him in long curls and dresses for 
several years after his birth, and even continued the practice up to 
the time of the incidents described here. Carl's tested IO was 75 on 
the Stanford-Binet and 72 on the Grace Arthur Point Scale. In а Pro- 
gressive Achievement Test most of his scores were just below the third- 
grade level. A description of Carl written by his special-class teacher 
follows: 


When Carl first came to us he was a trouble maker, and still frequently 
reverts back to his bad behavior. He is large for his age, height 61 inches 
and weight 102 pounds. He tried to gain recognition by crawling around 
on the floor, whining, snickering, and acting very immature. He shoves, 
pushes, tattles, is destructive, inattentive, denies failures, bullies, acts 
smart, teases, giggles excessively, is nervous and restless, and indulges in 
temper tantrums. 


The sketch shown in Figure 42 was but a sample of many such 
sketches and drawings," made by Carl dealing with the same theme. 
These drawings portrayed Carl killing, boxing, hanging, shooting, fright- 
ening Jerry, and other younger children, especially effeminate boys 
and girls. In these drawings Carl always allied himself with the most 
masculine boys in class. 

If Carl had been able to verbalize what his problems were, he would 
probably have said something like this: 

I hated being treated like a girl when I was younger. I should have hated 
my mother for doing this to me, but I know children must love their 
parents. The least I can do now is to prove that I am not a girl in any 
way—not like Jerry who is a big sissy. I’m like Bill and John. We are tough 
guys. 

It seems obvious that Carl was releasing tension and fighting against 
а girl's role which had been thrust upon him. In Сат mind Jerry had 
come to symbolize the type of boy which represented the femininity 
which his mother had tried to create in him. 

In creative activities one should look for such mechanisms as pro- 
jection, compensatory activities, and daydreams. In this way the teacher 
may begin to get a glimpse of a child's real needs, which may emerge 
only briefly out of his disturbed emotional depths. 

"Іп one water color Carl and his m John were shown shooting down Jerry in a plane 


over Korea (Carl’s story). In another Carl depicts himself as a ghost chasing several younger 
Children most of whom were girls. 
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TOOLS AND METHODS FOR CHILD STUDY 


'The exploitation of the sources of information described in the 
previous section is facilitated by the use of appropriate tools and meth- 
ods. What are the tests, rating scales, inventories, and records which 
will most efficiently provide teachers the information they need in work- 
ing with children? 


Home and Community Rating Scales 


Some professional workers have found a standard rating scale ** for 
appraising the socio-economic level of the home or community a help- 
ful device. This is probably too formal a procedure for most teachers’ 
purposes. However, some of these scales can be administered to pupils 
without the necessity for a home visit, and they seem to have consider- 
able reliability when so used2° One such scale, The Kerr-Remmers 
American Home Scale has items such as the following: *° 


Does either of your parents belong to a parent-teacher 


OANA NOD 4 mecs cR y mm ee Ce ee E Yes No 
Does your family own (not rent) the home in which 

you live? . Mitt Аса ысты coe А ЫН Yes Мо 
Does your family have an automobile? . . . . . . . Yes No 


Another scale which is filled out by pupils themselves is the Sims 
SCI Occupational Rating Scale.** It contains listings of various occupa- 
tions and the student is asked to rate his own family level as the same, 
lower, or higher than the social class represented by the given oc 
cupations. 

Somewhat less formal than the above scales is one suggested by 
English * as a guide for the teacher or case worker who wishes to 
study the home. This Items-in-the-Home-Index asks questions such as: 


poli is the “Home Environment Inventory" of T. L. Torgerson, ор. cit., pp- 
> 27. 
» H, H. Remmers and М. L. Gage, Educational Measurement and Evaluation, Revised 
Edition, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1955, p. 468. Тһе Kerr-Remmers American 
Home Scale is published by Psychometric Affiliates, Box 1625, Chicago 90, Illinois. 

> Ibid., pp. 439-440. 

® Published by World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1952. 

= H. B. English, op. cit., p. 45. 
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Is there an electric or gas refrigerator in the home? 

Is there a bathtub in the home? 

Docs the family leave town every year for a vacation? 
Does the child have his own room at home? 

How many books does the family have? 


Socio-economic rating covers but one aspect of the home. The most 
difficult and important task is that of appraising the psychological 
climate of the home, and there is no way of doing this simply by 
administering a questionnaire to the child. Direct observation of the 
goings-on in the home is the best method, but if this is impossible a 
teacher may be able to get pertinent information from the child, in- 
terviews with parents, neighbors, social case workers, and other adults 
who know the family. 

For the unusual case in which a really intensive study is made, there 
are scales which can be used to rate many factors in parents’ relation- 
ships with children. Such an instrument is the Fels Parent Rating Scale. 
One of the ten paragraphs from this scale is shown here: ?? 


Paragraph IV 


How emotional is the parent's behavior where the child is concerned? Is 

the parent highly emotional; or is he/she consistently cool and objective? 

A. Constantly gives vent to unbridled emotion in reaction to child's be- 
havior. 

B. Controlled largely by emotion rather than by reason in dealing with 
the child. 

C. Emotion freely expressed, but actual policy seldom much disorganized. 

D. Usually maintains calm, objective behavior toward child, even in the 

face of strong stimuli. eos. 

Never shows any sign of emotional disorganization toward child, either 

directly or in policy. 


m 


Behavior Inventories and Rating Scales 


When people try to force the description of a child into a check list 
of adjectives (which may only add to an already existing bias) there may 
be a danger of defeating the very purpose of the child study. For ex- 
ample, note the following items which might have been taken from any 
one of several rating scales: 24 


“From H. B. English, of. cit., p. 493. ` . 
“These items were taken from a rating form used by a school counseling service 
(name withheld for obvious reasons). 
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— Bluffs in class Scowling 


— —Excitable Excessive giggling 
— Acts "smart" 'Temper tantrums 
Quarrelsome Selfish 


All these items require a qualitative judgment by the rater. Raters 
without training will not reliably use such instruments, as one rater 
will describe a behavior as excitable, while another may label the same 
behavior as aggressive, or as a temper tantrum. Thus, if such scales 
аге to be used it is essential that caution be employed, and that raters 
agree beforehand with regard to the behavioral referents of the terms 
which are used in the scale. 

Some rating schemes have been developed which attempt to over- 
come such errors. By and large, however, they have not yet been 
adapted to use for rating children, and for the present, the most profit- 
able way of improving ratings would seem to be in providing proper 
training of teachers who will make ratings. 


Systematic Records of Behavior 


Each semester, teachers in the writer's classes discuss problem children 
they have encountered in their classrooms. In one instance, a teacher 
described a boy who had a temper tantrum. Without further descrip- 
tion, the writer asked all students in the class (most of them teachers) to 
jot down what a temper tantrum was, and what, in the case under dis- 
cussion, this behavior was likely to have been. In essence they were 
asked to give a "mind's eye" picture which the term temper tantrum 
had evoked in this case. When the papers were collected, no two had 
like definitions or descriptions. One student's description was, “Га say 
he fell to the floor screaming, kicking and waving his arms.” Others 
believed that he might have struck the teacher, run from the room, or 
attacked other children. Very revealing was the description of the be- 
havior as it actually occurred. In the words of the teacher who had 
originally used the term temper tantrum, the boy had "torn up a test 
paper on which he had received a low grade." 

It should become apparent immediately that one of the purposes 
of good objective records of behavior is to facilitate communication. 


* There are graphic, numerical, man-to-man, and forced-choice rating schemes. The 
student who wishes to study the details of such scales is referred to H. H. Remmers and 
N. L. Gage, op. cit., рр. 365-376, and E. В, Greene, Measurements of Human Behavior, 
New York, The Odyssey Press, 1952, рр. 455-472, 
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“Teachers are members of a professional staff, much as are a group of 
doctors in a hospital. Both groups have the problem of communicat- 
ing their findings and observations to others if they expect to receive the 
benefits of this staff relationship. 

It was previously noted that data must be recorded, and recorded 
without delay, if they are to be accurate and contain the necessary 
detail. Informal records of observed behavior are often referred to as 
“anecdotal records.” Several summaries and descriptions of these records 
have been made,** and rules have been devised for their use. Some of the 
principles which have been suggested for increasing skill in the use of 
anecdotal records are: 


1. Start by selecting one or two cases for intensive study. 

2. Describe as many significant events each week as possible. 

3. Do not try to interpret every incident. Make a summary analysis at con- 
venient periods and look for developmental trends. 

4. Concentrate on describing those types of conduct problems of cause-effect 
relationship which you know have a bearing on the child's difficulties.** 


There is little reason to believe or even hope that mere lip service 
to a kind of record keeping will bring any significant change in the 
quality of child study, nor is there anything especially unique about 
anecdotal records. There are other ways of securing behavioral records. 
Inventories and rating scales have already been mentioned. A self- 
rating or record kept by the child might also be useful. A diary or log 
kept jointly by the teacher and pupil to record what each perceived 
to be significant experiences is used in some schools. Whatever form 
the record takes, the cardinal rule is that it contain description of be- 
havior, and not merely a series of descriptive adjectives which are often 
once or twice removed from what the child actually does. 


Cumulative and Personnel Records 


Behavioral records (anecdotal or otherwise) plus all other pertinent 
material which is available should be included in the pupil’s personnel 


“Summaries of the description and uses of anecdotal records may be found in A. E. 
Traxler, The Nature and Use of Anecdotal Records. Supplementary Bulletin C., New 
York, Educational Records Bureau, 1939; and L. L. Jarvie and Mark Ellingson, А 
Handbook of the Anecdotal Behavior Journal, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
For a discussion of how anecdotal records help in “Knowing the Child" see Helen Bieker, 
“Using Anecdotal Records to Know the Child” in Fostering Mental Health in Our 
Schools, Washington, D.C., Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, 1950. 

СИ. Torgerson, op. cit., p. 85. 
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folder. This record should be cumulative and developmental, and its 
accretion a planned process rather than the business of stuffing into 
the folder anything which happens to come along. Since records from a 
psychological and educational standpoint are so important, the authors 
would argue that records should be kept even if pupils have to help 
write them themselves. One system has been described for having cach 
pupil fill out a record card once each semester in his home room. The 
card contains a good many details, yet any pupil of junior high school 
age should be able to fill it out. It has spaces for courses taken, grades, 
reaction to school activities, readings, vocational choices, and the like.” 


The Case Study or Case History 


When the causes of children’s difficulties, either in school work or 
in adjustment, are not readily apparent from the usual data contained 
in personnel records, а more intensive study should be made either by 
the teacher or the school psychologist to whom the child is referred. 

There is little virtue in making a case study just to be making a 
case study. A case study should have a definite direction and purpose, 
and the details included should have relevance to the behavior which 
initiated the study. Nearly a dozen sources * give as essential material 
to include in a case study the following: 


1. Data about the family, neighborhood, and community, and the sources 
from which such information is obtained i 

2. Physical characteristics and selected items from the medical record of 
the child 

. The developmental history of the child (mental and physical) 

. The school record (academic, extracurricular, and behavioral) 

. Sociometric and other test data 

. Recommendations 


ON oua e w 


In addition to such data as these, it is equally important to obtain in- 
formation about: 


1. Тһе child's needs and the barriers which thwart them 


2. А record of the action taken as a result of the case study, and a follow-up 
report at later periods 1 


^ E. C. Roeber, “Cumulative Records Plan Lif 'eachers," і 
House, Vol. 24, сс Cen на" Clarins 


? Good examples of case studics and suggested outlines for making them are found 
in the Buhler, English, and Young references at the end of this chapter. 
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As before noted, teachers in the writer's courses have, over a period 
of several years, submitted case studies of selected children in their 
classes. Since these studies are under scrutiny of their classmates and 
the instructor, they may not be representative of what teachers actually 
do. On the other hand, they illustrate certain strengths and weaknesses 
which may provide insights for other teachers. A summary of some of 
the things which were done poorly and some which were done well is 
given in the following analysis. 


ANALYSIS OF CASE STUDIES WRITTEN BY TEACHERS 
IN A GRADUATE COURSE IN MENTAL HYGIENE 


THINGS DONE POORLY IN CASE STUDIES 


— 


. Inadequate or missing diagnosis. Even when diagnosis was given, the 
cause was not probed. 
. Little evidence about pupils’ peer relationships. 
. Seldom were other teachers contacted about the child. 
. Too little use of a behavioral record—too much opinion. 
. Very little about the child’s interests and wishes (or anything positive 
about the child). 
6. Virtually no criticism by teachers of the school, its practices, or of their 
own teaching methods. 
7. Practically nothing about children’s needs and how they were fulfilled 
or thwarted. 
8. Rarely were child’s own feelings and ideas about his problems noted. 


іл + wN 


THINGS DONE WELL ІМ CASE STUDIES 


. Statement of the school problems encountered by the youngster. 
. Recommendations were good and practical. 

. General home conditions of the child were fairly well described. 
. Presentation of measurement data done reasonably well. 


4o) м — 


What teachers did, they did well for the most part, but their omis- 
sions were numerous. Largely these omissions resulted from failures 
to exploit all the sources of information about the child and his teachers. 
Many of these sources were close at hand. Pupils’ relationships with 
cach other, the reaction of other teachers, and the way the child him- 
self feels are important materials which can be secured if an effort is 
made. 

Some specific errors in collecting information and in writing case 
studies are illustrated below: 
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1. Failure to follow leads. Teachers Report—"However, оп one home visit 
the mother told me Carole was terribly afraid of her father.” This was 
the only reference to this matter in the whole case history. In the writers 
opinion, this glimmer of information was of sufficient importance to war- 
rant further pursuit. This illustrates the point that a case study involves 
more than a passive reception of information. It is an active secking of 
that information which is important. 

2. Burying important matter. Teachers Report—'"Monte is not a behavior 
problem in any way, shape, or form. He only earned one and onc-half 
credits in his entire freshman year. His grade in those subjects were only 
D's. He seldom smiles or is happy. He is of a serious nature, but is a 
gentleman in every respect." The writer italicized what is probably the 
most important bit of data about Monte. Тһе teacher in his complete 
report made no further mention or use of the fact that Monte was un- 
happy, but dealt exclusively with his academic difficulties. 

3. Use of opinion in place of evidence. Teacher's Report—"I think he is 
well-liked by his classmates." or "He seems to understand what | want 
him to do, but I think he just doesn't care." Some opinion in a case study 
is desirable, especially in the interpretation and recommendations, but in 
the factual presentation opinions should be held to a minimum. 

4. Overly abbreviated presentation. Teachers Report—"In talking with 
Carmen about her typing she made known the following: 

1. She was tense at the machine—was trying too hard. 
2. She enjoyed her typing, but was getting discouraged with her inability 
to do as well as she wanted to. 
3. She wanted to do office work when she finished school." 
Here the report of the interview might well have provided some of the 
actual statements of the girl. 


Lest the presentation of these errors and omissions discourage the 
reader, it should be said that most of the hundreds of case studies 
which teachers have submitted to the writer were excellent, and stand 
as evidence that many teachers are well-equipped to study individual 
cases intensively, make diagnoses, and take the remedial or therapeutic 
action which is indicated. On the other hand, most of the studies could 
have been improved if some of the suggestions of this chapter had been 
more widely utilized. 

The most frequent objection which teachers raise regarding the case- 
study method of studying children is that it takes too much time— 
more time than is available in the working day. However, there are 
methods which will reduce the amount of time necessary to collect and 
interpret information. In the first place, it is probable that too little 
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attention is given to training children how to assume the responsibility 
for self-evaluation. Children's own self analyses could well become an 
integral part of a case study. Secondly, it would seem feasible and 
desirable for schools to set aside regular meeting times when teachers 
could have staff conferences in which they would pool information about 
various children. 


SUMMARY 


Intensive, individual child study enables the teacher or other pro- 
fessional worker to probe for the causes of a child’s behavior—causes 
which often exist in the form of motives or needs not clearly ap- 
parent on the surface. When problems of behavior, either in school 
learning or adjustment, are treated by teachers who have not given 
sufficient study to a case, the corrective measures may do more harm 
than good. Individual study is necessary because each child is a distinct 
individual who cannot be judged on the basis of what holds true for 
another child. 

Anathema to good child study are the biases or prejudices which 
may cither cause a teacher to pick the wrong children for intensive 
study, or distort the studies which are made. Often these errors oc- 
cur when teachers “type” children as “dull” or “lower class,” or over- 
generalize about children on the basis of limited data. 

One must learn how to collect accurate information about a child. 
In the task of probing for information, the teacher can find help in a 
variety of recommended instruments and methods, Standard rating 
scales to appraise the home, the parents’ relationships with the child, 
and the child’s behavior are available. The use of such scales necessitates 
training of the teacher in making ratings, however, as all are somewhat 
subjective in nature. Also of value to the teacher are anecdotal behavior 
journals, and cumulative records which are a collection of all pertinent 
material about a child. 

The case study generally includes information about the child’s 
home and family, his physical and mental characteristics, his school 
record, a statement of his problem, and the recommendations which 
result from a study of these materials. When teachers make case studies, 
they are apt to give too little information about causes of behavior, 
reactions of other teachers, the child’s relationships with other pupils, 
or the child’s own feelings and ideas about himself. 
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No teacher can expect to fulfill his obligations іп the modern class- 
room if he is unacquainted with methods of studying individual chil- 
dren. This does not mean that teachers should be amateur psychia- 
trists, but it does mean that teachers should learn to look for and study 
basic causes of behavior. This cannot be done without adequate informa- 
tion regarding cach child. 
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QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1. In previous chapters, the urge to conform, especially in adolescence, was 
portrayed as a forceful motivation. How then is it possible for each in- 
dividual student to have unique and individual characteristics and 
problems? 
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. What are the logical errors that lead to the typing of children? 
. Why is it sometimes difficult to obtain from the child himself uscful in- 


formation about his problems? 


. Give various ways pupils themselves may be helpful in the process of 


studying an individual child. 


. Describe your own home community, giving its characteristics, cultural 


levels, etc., that are important in shaping the personalities of its children. 
If someone else in your class comes from the same community, compare 
your descriptions. 


. Many communities have child study clinics, or similar agencies staffed by 


professionally trained diagnosticians. What criteria should be used in de- 
termining which children should be referred to such agencies? 


. Write a self-case study. Use the outline suggested in the chapter, or even 


better one of the more detailed outlines suggested in one of the refer- 
ences at the end of the chapter. In appraisal of the study of yourself, 
what notable gaps in information are apparent? 


. In what ways does child study bring beneficial effects of and in itsclf cven 


though no further action is taken? 


. Studying children takes time. Suggest various ways in which time for this 


activity may be obtained. 

Suppose, as is most often the case, the study of a child reveals that his 
difficulties come mainly from bad home conditions. What is the school's 
responsibility in such cases? If it has a responsibility, what are some of 
the things the teacher and school can do? 


P Жаа Па М ,Е 


MEASUREMENT АМО 
EVALUATION 
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DIAGNOSTIC TOOLS 


WHEN EARLY IN THE CENTURY, EDWARD L. THORNDIKE SAID, “ANYTHING 
that exists can be measured," he became a spokesman for a movement 
which ushered in a new era in education. At first, tests were crude and 
covered only a few aspects of behavior, but in the years that followed, 
literally thousands of diagnostic tools were constructed by educators, 
psychologists, and personnel workers. At present, standardized tests of 
intelligence, achievement, personality, and interests are accepted as an 
essential part of the school's materials and equipment. 

The scope of the field of measurement may be seen in the recent 
estimate that more than 80,000,000 standardized tests are administered 
each year in the schools of the United States.’ The number of teacher- 
constructed tests administered cach year is, of course, many times this 
figure. The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook lists 957 commer- 
cially available tests—educational, psychological, and vocational—pub- 
lished in English-speaking countries during the years 1952 through 
1958.* Also included in the same source are over 6,000 references on 
the construction, use, and limitations of specific tests. There is а vast 
array of types of tests. There are tests of bookkeeping, Latin achieve- 
ment, English progress, nursing, sensory acuity, coordination, sales apti- 
tude, handwriting, etiquette, sex knowledge, health, religion, honesty, 
and of a host of other skills and aptitudes. Every teacher should be 

! J. A. Ahmann and М. D. Glock, Evaluating Pupil Growth, Boston, Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., 1955, p. 22. 

*O. K. Buros (Editor), The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook, Highland Park, 
New Jersey, The Gryphon Press, 1959. 
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aware of the great number of diagnostic tools which can assist him in 
his work. 

То test simply for the sake of testing, however, has little virtue. It is 
not the purpose of this chapter to encourage the indiscriminate use 
of tests. Indeed, the very fact that there are so many different tests— 
so many ways of carrying on diagnostic work—makes it essential that 
teachers be critical in their selection of appropriate methods of measure- 
ment. It should be apparent that the teacher needs to understand the 
purposes of tests and the information which they yield. It should be 
remembered that the basic purposes of diagnostic tools are to help 
determine what is needed for the pupil and to assess the effect of various 
teaching procedures in achieving the teacher's and pupil's goals. 

The following sections of this chapter will contain discussions of 
intelligence tests, achievement tests, measures of character and per- 
sonality, measures of interests and values, and the appraisal of study 
skills. Also brief mention will be made of certain other useful diagnostic 
devices. Suggestions will then be given for selecting the appropriate 
diagnostic tools. Finally, consideration will be given to tests which the 
teacher himself constructs. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Intelligence tests are designed primarily to determine a person's ca- 
pacity to learn, or his ability to adapt to life's tasks. For practical pur- 
poses, mental tests in school are generally used to estimate how well 
children will achieve in school work. 

Essentially, such tests are made up of items or tasks which are de- 
signed to elicit the quality or efficiency of an individual's behavior in 
situations for which he has not been specifically trained. The first in- 
telligence scale to appear anywhere in the world was devised by two 
Frenchmen, Binet and Simon. This test, which was brought out in 
1905, contained among other things material for the measurement of 
word meanings and for the evaluation of memory through the repetition 
of digits. The original purpose of the test was to screen out youngsters 
who could profit little or not at all from regular Paris schools. Since 
the time of Binet and Simon, literally scores of intelligence tests have 
been devised. Some of these are complete batteries of tests which can 
be administered to only one individual at a time; others can be given 
to large groups; still others have been designed especially for the measure 
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ment of the deaf, the blind, the illiterate, and peoples of various ages 
from сапу infancy to senescence. 

In a sense, of course, intelligence tests are nothing more than achieve- 
ment tests. They differ from regular achievement tests in that they 
attempt to sample those achievements which are somewhat independ- 
ent of formal schooling. The reader may obtain an idea of the contents 
of intelligence batteries by examining the following lists of points which 
are covered in well known intelligence tests: 


1. Following directions 9. Memory of form 

2. Ideational memory 10. Analogies 

3. Vocabulary 11. Number series 

4. Space perception 12. Aesthetic judgment 
5. Memory of numbers 13. Drawing 

6. Memory of sentences 14. Abstract reasoning 
7. Memory of stories 15. Completion 

8. Abstract ideas 16. Reorganization 


Individual Intelligence Tests 


Perhaps the most widely used individual test of intelligence is the 
Stanford-Binet Scale. The first Stanford revision of the Binet test was 
published in 1916, a second in 1936, and a third in 1960. The test now 
comes in three forms (L, M, and L-M) and has been standardized on 
a large group of children carefully selected from eleven states and from 
representative geographical areas and cultural levels. The kinds of be- 
haviors measured may be seen in the following sample items taken from 
the 140 on Form L-M of this scale. The items shown are some of those 
which are given at the two-year-old, cleven-year-old, and the Superior 
Adult II levels. 


FORM L-M—YEAR TWO * 


Test 1. THREE-HOLE FORM BOARD (Must precede Three-Hole 
Form Board: Rotated, Year 11-6, A) 

Material: Form board 5” x 8” with three insets for circle, square, and 
triangle. 

Procedure: Present the board with the blocks in place. Place the board 
so that the base of the triangle will be towards the subject. Say, “Watch 
What I do." Remove the blocks, placing each on the table before its ap- 
propriate recess on the side toward S. Then say, "Now put them back into 


“Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960, pp. 67-68. 
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their holes." Allow two trials. Return the blocks to the board for a second 
trial and repeat the procedure. 

Score: 1 correct. АП three blocks must be placed correctly in one of the 
two trials. 


Test 3. IDENTIFYING PARTS OF THE BODY 

Material: Large paper doll. 

Procedure: Show the paper doll and say, "Show me the dolly's hair." 
Same for mouth, feet, ear, nose, hands, and eyes. 

(a) Hair, (b) mouth, (с) feet, (d) ear, (e) nose, (f) hands, (g) eyes. 

Score: 4 correct. The child must clearly indicate the parts on the paper 
doll. 


Test 5. PICTURE VOCABULARY 

Material: Eighteen 2" X 4" cards with pictures of common objects. 

Procedure: Show the cards one at a time. Say, "What's this? What do 
you call it?" 

Score: 3 correct. 


FORM L-M—YEAR ELEVEN * 


Test 2 VERBAL ABSURDITIES IV 

Procedure: Read each statement and, after each one, ask, “What is 
foolish about that?" The response is frequently ambiguous. If it is not clear 
that the subject sees the absurdity say, “Why is that foolish?" 

(а) “Тһе judge said to the prisoner, “You are to be hanged, and I hope 
it will be a warning to you. " 

(b) “A well-known railroad had its last accident five years ago and since 
that time it has killed only one person in a collision." 

(c) "When there is a collision the last car of the train is usually dam- 
aged most. So they have decided that it will be best if the last car is always 
taken off before the train starts." 

Score: 2 correct 


Test 3. ABSTRACT WORDS II 

Procedure: Say, “What ів... ?” or “What do we mean Бу...” 

(a) Connection, (b) compare, (c) conquer, (d) obedience, (c) те 
venge. 

Responses defining abstract words are often ambiguous. In asking for a 
further clarification, say, “Yes, but what do we mean Бу... ?" or "Yes, 
but what 18...” 

Score: 3 correct. 


* Ibid., рр. 97-99. 
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Test 6. SIMILARITIES: THREE THINGS 

Procedure: Say: “Іп what way are..... аери edidi. АЗ 
alike?” 

(a) Snake, cow, sparrow. 

(b) Rose, potato, tree. 

(c) Wool, cotton, leather. 

(d) Knife-blade, penny, piece of wire. 

(c) Book, teacher, newspaper. 

A little urging is sometimes necessary to secure a response. If S hesitates 
or says he doesn't know, urge him to try by repeating the question or ask- 
ing, "How are they alike?" 

Score: 3 correct. 


FORM L-M—SUPERIOR ADULT (SECOND LEVEL) 5 


Test 2. FINDING REASONS III 

Procedure: Say: 

(a) "Give three reasons why some people use typewriters which cost so 
much when they could get pen and ink for a few cents.” 

(b) "Give three reasons why a man who commits a serious crime should 
be punished?" 


Test 3. PROVERBS II 

Procedure: Say, “Неге is a proverb, and you are supposed to tell what it 
means. For example, this proverb, ‘Large oaks from little acorns grow,’ 
means that great things may have small beginnings. What does this one 
mean? If another set has preceded, say, “Here is another proverb. What 
does this one mean?” 

(a) “The mouse that has but one hole is easily taken.” 

(b) “You must not throw pearls before swine.” 

Score: 1 correct. 


Test 5, ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCES 
Procedure: Say, “What is the principal difference between... . . and 
v pu Gee " Repeat for each item. 
(a) Work and play. 
(b) Ability and achievement. 
(c) Optimist and pessimist. 
Score: 3 correct. 


Although it would be impossible here to give the details of the scoring 
and administration of the Stanford-Binet, it may be noted briefly that 


* Ibid., рр. 116-117. 
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the child’s mental age is determined by the number of tests which he 
passes at each age level. After the mental age is determined, the IO or 
intelligence quotient is obtained by dividing the mental age by the 
chronological, or actual, age and multiplying by 100. Suppose a child 
had a mental age of nine years and was twelve years of age. His ІО 
would be: 


MA 9 D 
СА > 100 015 x 100 = 75 


The computation of the Mental Age Score and the IO of onc ten- 
year-old child is shown in Table 31. 


Table 31 


COMPUTATION OF MA SCORE AND IQ FOR A 
TEN-YEAR-OLD CHILD * 


YEAR LEVEL NUMBER OF MONTHS' CREDIT TOTAL CREDITS 
TESTS PASSED PER TEST Years Months 

УШ 6 (Basal age) — 8 — 
IX 5 2 10 
X 6 2 12 
XI 5 2 10 

XII 3 (out of 5 given) 2.4 (pro-rated) 7.2 
XIII 2 2 + 
XIV 1 2 2 
АА 1 2 2 
SAI 0 — 0 
ЅАП 1 5 5 
SAI 0 (Ceiling age) — маг 

8 52.2 


Chronological Age = 10 yrs, 0 months 


Mental Age Score, 12-4 (approx.) 
ю= 213 
120 


* Adapted from Lewis M. Terman and M „Bine "ence 
Scale, Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1960, co oe EE 


The score is meaningful, of course, only insofar as the child's per- 
formance can be judged to be well-motivated. Also, if the score is to 
mean anything, certain other assumptions such as the absence of verbal 
limitations, correct administration, and the absence of disturbing emo- 
tional factors must be met. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
IQ scores are but guides or estimates of ability, that they are subject 
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to error, and that they should not be taken as a final judgment about 
a child. When used with these limitations in mind, they can provide 
valuable diagnostic information. 

Sometimes schools wish to test youngsters with speech or hearing 
difficulties, or other verbal disabilities. In such cases, the Stanford- 
Binet, or other tests which rely heavily upon verbal skills, are not appro- 
priate. Hence there are a number of performance tests which require a 
minimum of verbal facility. These tests require youngsters to fit pieces 
into puzzles, construct designs, draw pictures and designs, use building 
blocks, etc. A battery of such tests is the Arthur Point Scale of Perform- 
ance Tests. This battery is often used to test children who are suspected 
of having difficulty with words and also is frequently used as a check 
when a child's obtained IO with one of the other tests is out of line with 
the judgment of the teacher or school psychologist. In Figure 43 a 
teacher is shown administering a non-verbal type intelligence test to a 
sixth-grade pupil. 

For upper level high school students, and particularly for adults, the 
Stanford-Binet scale may have limitations, as the scale was devised for 
younger children. There is, however, an excellent instrument, the 
Wechsler-Belleyue Intelligence Scale,’ which can be used for ages from 
ten to seventy (with adjustments for deterioration in old age). 

“С. Arthur, Arthur Point Scale of Performance Tests, Chicago, С. H. Stoelting Com- 
pany, 1925-1947, 

*D. Wechsler, Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, New York, The Psychological 
Corporation, 1947. (Adult Scale, 1955.) 


Figure 43. Testing a Pupil with a Non-Verbal Intelligence Scale. 
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For children with serious verbal or motor disabilities a test like the 
Columbia Mental Maturity Scale ° is particularly appropriate since it 
calls for no verbal response and only for a minimum of motor response 
on the child's part. The Arthur Adaptation of the Leiter International 
Performance Scale? can be administered by pantomime and may be 
used with children from various cultures who speak different languages. 

АП of these scales which must be given individually are widely used 
and were introduced only after the most careful selection of items and 
standardizing procedures. Each has been the subject of intensive re- 
search, so that in the hands of a trained examiner they will provide not 
only an IO score, but a wealth of other diagnostic clinical information. 


Group Intelligence Tests 


The major advantage of group intelligence tests is that they permit 
the examination of large numbers of individuals. Also, the administra- 
tion of a group intelligence test takes somewhat less training than the 
administration of an individual test. 

To give the reader an idea of the types of directions and questions 
which may be asked in a group intelligence test, examples from the 
California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity are shown in Figure 44. 
This test which takes fifty-two minutes to administer is designed to 
measure mental abilities in the following areas: spatial relationships, 
logical reasoning, numerical reasoning, and verbal concepts. 

The test from which examples are given in Figure 44 yields two main 
scores—language and non-language. The language score gives an indica- 
tion of how well the individual understands relationships expressed in 
words, such as instructions, conference discussions, statements of logical 
principles on courses of action, and the like. Non-language results are 
designed to indicate how well the individual understands relationships 
among things or objects when no language or a minimum amount of 
language is involved, such as physical or mechanical relationships. ‘The 
manual which accompanies the test gives extensive suggestions for use 
of various combinations of the subtest scores. 

One of the ever present problems in the measurement of intelligence 
is the difficulty of determining how much the performance is due to 
innate potential and how much is due to cultural factors. It is known, 


“В. В. Burgemeister, L. H. Blum, and I. Lorge, Columbia Mental Maturity Scale, 
Yonkers, New York, World Book Company, 1954. 


“С. Arthur, Leiter International Performance Scale: Arth Adaptati Chica 
C. H. Stoelting Co., 1955. ERUIT. "еее ы. 
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DIRECTIONS: Mark os you are told the letter, R, for each picture thot shows a right; 
mark the letter, L, for each picture that shows o left 


17 19 


А 
/ 


DIRECTIONS: In eoch row find the drawing thot is a different view of the first drowing 
Mark its number os you ore told. 


AN S o 


1 a 29 


DIRECTIONS: In each row of numbers below, there e that does not belong. Find 
the number that should mitted from each row among the answer 
numbers оп the right, and mark its.letter as you ore told. When you hove 
finished as many as you can from 66 to 75, read the Directions in the mid- 
dle of the page and proceed with rows 76 to 80. 


(73). 21 20 18 15 14 12 10 9 8 6 3 а21 b10 c9 48 еб 73 
(74). 2 3 5 8 12 17 22 23 9 o3 b8 «12 417 е22. 74 
DIRECTIONS: Mark as you are told the number of the word thot meons the same or about 

the same as the first word 
109. predatory ! soft ? stationary 135. antecedent ! actual ? pretended 
3 plundering ‘lasting --109 3 previous ‘genuine — 195 


Figure 44. Excerpts from the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity. 
(Courtesy of the California Test Bureau, Los Angeles.) 


for example, that middle-class children make higher scores on the 
Stanford-Binet scale than do lower-class children. Is this an artifact of 
the selection of items which favor middle-class children, or do they in 
fact possess a higher potential? Psychologists and teachers are concerned 
about the possibility of “cultural bias" in items on intelligence tests. 
Several group intelligence tests represent attempts to avoid un- 
fairly penalizing the child from low socio-economic home surroundings. 
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One of the most recent of these is the Purdue Non-Language T'est which 
requires subjects to select unique elements from sets of geometric de- 
signs." The Davis-Eells Games represents another attempt at a "culture 
fair" test which has been widely used. It has 62 sets of questions rclated 
to pictures." A third illustrative attempt to secure freedom from con- 
tamination by cultural-learning effects is the IPAT Culture Free In- 
telligence Test." The term culture free can appropriately be criticized 
on the ground that it is not now possible to produce such a test. How- 
ever, the tests that have been mentioned above represent commendable 
steps in the direction of a test that is culturally fair. 

Since there are dozens of group tests of mental abilities, it is not 
practical to attempt to discuss each one. Most of these, as the three just 
discussed, have distinctive features which make them appropriate for 
certain purposes. For example, the Cooperative School and College 
Ability Tests, (SCAT) ™ and the Ohio State University Psychological 
Теві, are measures of mental ability which are particularly uscful in 
predicting academic success in college. Other tests which are widely used 
in schools are the SRA Tests of Educational Ability, the Henmon- 
Nelson Tests of Mental Ability," the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 
Tests, the Terman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability, the Kuhlmann- 
Finch Tests," and the various forms of the Otis group intelligence 
tests." 

As has been suggested by the preceding discussion, understanding of 
human intelligence and its testing is quite a complex process. Moreover, 
the term most closely associated among laymen with intelligence test- 
ing, ІО, has frequently been misunderstood as illustrated by two bricf 
stories?! 


A few years ago, one of my neighbors came home from а РТА meeting, 
remarking: "That Mrs. So-And-So, thinks she knows so much. She kept 


“J. Tifin, A. Grubner, and K. Inaba, Pur - Test, Chicago, Science 
Reseach ARR IRE due Non-Language Test, Chicago, Scienc 

"A. Davis and K. Eells, Davis-Eells Games, Yonkers, New York, World Book Com: 
pany, 1952, : 

"R, B. Cattell and А. K. S. Cattell, ІРАТ Culture Free Intelligence Test, Champaign, 
Illinois, Institute for Personality and Ability Testing, 1933-1958. 

^ Published by the Educational Testing Service, Клеа, New Jersey. 

^ Published by the Ohio College Association, Columbus, Ohio. \ 

* Published by Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois 

^ Published by the Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Massachusetts 

" Published by The Personnel Press, Princeton, New Jersey £ 

Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers, New York. 

? Published by the American Guidance Service, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

” Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers, New York 

“| P. Guilford, “Three Faces of Intellect,” The American Psychologist, Vol 14, 
1959, р 469 
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talking about the ‘intelligence quota’ of the children; ‘intelligence quota’; 
imagine. Why, everybody knows that IO stands for ‘intelligence quiz.' " 


The other story comes from a little comic strip іп а Los Angeles morn- 
ing newspaper, called “Junior Grade." In the first picture a little boy meets 
a little girl, both apparently about the first-grade level. The little girl re- 
marks, “I have a high IO." The little boy, puzzled, said, “You have a what?" 
The little girl repeated, “I have a high IQ,” then went on her way. ‘The little 
boy, looking thoughtful, said, “And she looks like such a nice little girl, 
too." 


'l'he sheer complexity of the human intellect, as visualized by psy- 
chologists, is illustrated by Figure 45. Along one dimension are found 
the various kinds of operations, along a second one are the various kinds 
of products, and along the third dimension are the various kinds of con- 
tent. In Figure 45 are 120 cells, each of which represents a factor of 
intellect. There is not space here to suggest possible educational im- 
plications of a model of this sort but it should help us avoid the danger 
of thinking of intelligence as one unanalyzed factor. 


Units 
Classes 


Systems 


PRODUCTS 


Transformations 


Implications 


Figure 45. A Cubical Model Representing the Structure of Intellect. (From 
J. P. Guilford, "Three Faces of Intellect,” The American Psychologist, Vol. 14, 
1959, p. 470.) 
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ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


In nearly every field of study or school subject there are achievement 
tests available. Of the 793 tests listed in The Fourth Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook 2% and of the 957 listed in The Fifth Mental Measure- 
ments Yearbook,? well over half are achievement tests distributed as 
indicated in Table 32. 

Some of these tests have been carefully drawn up and standardized 
while others, which also may be useful for some purposes, are in less 
refined stages of development. 


Table 32 


NUMBER OF ACHIEVEMENT TESTS LISTED IN VARIOUS FIELDS IN THE 
FOURTH MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK AND IN THE 
FIFTH MENTAL MEASUREMENTS YEARBOOK 


4тн STH 4тн 5тн 
YRBK. YRBK. YRBK,  YRBK. 
1953 1959 1953 1959 


Achievement Batteries Reading Tests 


English Tests 30 31 Study Skills Tests 11 13 
Composition Tests 2 4 Science Tests 7 17 
Literature Tests 18 12 Biology Tests 11 11 
Spelling Tests 15 П Chemistry Tests 16 19 
ocabulary Tests 16 >; General Science Tests 7 = 
Art Tests 6 1 Geology Tests 1 1 
Music Tests 6 12 Miscellaneous Science 
Foreign Language Tests 34 40 "Tests 2 = 
General Mathematics Tests 15 24 | Physics Tests 11 11 
Algebra Tests 18 18 Social Studies Tests 8 15 
Arithmetic Tests 24 38 Economics Tests 4 l 
Geometry Tests 17 10 Geography Tests 5 6 
Trigonometry Tests 3 1 | History Tests 19 35 
Agriculture Tests 2 -- Political Science Tests 10 0 
Business Education Tests 21 26 Sociology Tests 2 
Etiquette Tests 4 3 Specific Vocations 
Health Tests 13 16 (Chiefly Achieve- 
Home Economics Tests 12 5 ment Tests) 31 50 
Industrial Arts Tests 2 4 š — 2 
Philosophy Tests 2 1 Handwriting — 2 
Psychology Tests 3 3 
Religious Education Tests 3 5 
Listening Comprehension — 2 
Safcty Education Tests 5 3 


? O. K. Buros (Editor), The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook, Highland Park, 
New Jersey, The Gryphon Press, 1953. 

? O. K. Buros, The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook, Highland Park, New Jersey, 
The Gryphon Press, 1959, 
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Achievement Batteries 


Some of the tests listed in Table 33 are designed to give a general 
ovcrall picture of the pupil's achievement in a great variety of skills or 
subjects. These tests are called achievement batteries. Because of the 
wide and extremely varied nature of what an achievement test battery 
might include, many differences exist between what is included in one 
battery and what is included in another. For example, in Table 33 note 
differences in the contents of two widely used achievement batteries. 


Table 33 


COMPARISON OF SUBTESTS OF TWO WIDELY USED 
ACHIEVEMENT BATTERIES 


IOWA TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS * METROPOLITAN ACHIEVEMENT TESTS T 
(GRADES 3-9) (GRADES 5-6, 7-9) 
1. Vocabulary 1. Word Knowledge 
2. Reading 2. Reading 
3. Work-Study Skills including map 3. Spelling 


reading, reading graphs and tables, 
knowledge and use of reference 


materials 

4. Basic Language Skills including 4. Language including usage, parts of 
punctuation, capitalization, usage, speech, punctuation and capitaliza- 
spelling tion 

5. Arithmetic Skills including arith- 5. Language Study Skills 


metic concepts and arithmetic 
problem solving 
6. Arithmetic Computation 
7. Arithmetic Problem Solving and 
Concepts 
8. Social Studies Information 
9. Social Studies Study Skills 


10. Science 


ee 
* E. F. Lindquist, A. М. Hieronymus, and Others, Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, Boston, 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 1955-1956. ' 
! W. N. Durost, H H. Bixler, С. H. Hildreth, K. W. Lund, and J. W. Wrightstone, 


Metropolitan Achievement Tests, World Book Company, Tarrytown, New York, 1959. 


Each of these batteries may do a good job of measuring what it meas- 
ures, Whether either of these batteries or any of the other two dozen 
achievement batteries measure the complex abilities which a particular 
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school or teacher believes should be measured depends largely upon the 
educational goals and educational philosophy held. 


Achievement Tests in Specific Subjects 


Subtests of achievement batteries are sometimes used, or expanded 
and used, to measure achievement in specific subjects such as arithinetic, 
reading, spelling, handwriting, and English usage. There arc other 
achievement tests which are set up without relation to any achievement 
battery. An example of one such tool is the Diagnostic Test of Achieve- 
ment in Music.^ Its subtests include diatonic syllable names, chro- 
matic syllable names, number names, time signatures, major and mi- 
nor keys, note and rest values, letter names, signs and symbols, key 
names, and song recognition. This test has to do with the rudiments of 
music and contains mostly factual material. One of the serious dif- 
ficulties in this type of test is that only a part of what constitutes musical 
ability may be measured. When one attempts to measure global capac- 
ities, such as musical ability, he must recognize that specific knowledge 
and mechanical skill are but a part of the total picture. There arc other 
important factors such as musical appreciation, rhythm, aural percep- 
tion, and mental imagery. It is probable that most subject matter fields 
involve many factors presently not adequately measured. For example, 
one important factor common to most fields is the ability to study which 
is probably not measured in most achievement tests. (A later scction of 
this chapter will show tools used to measure study skills.) 

The Nelson Biology Test Evaluation and Adjustment Series ^ is 
another illustration of a subject achievement test. The objectives of this 
test as stated in the manual are: 


This test has been developed primarily to measure understanding and 
the ability to apply knowledge in the interpretation of situations and the 
solution of problems. Testing of ability to recall minute, isolated facts has 
been minimized. Rather the student is given an opportunity to demon- 
strate how well he can discern relationships between what he has learned 
and the world of living things which he encounters every day. 


Since tests tend strongly to influence course objectives and procedures, 
a test with the types of goals implied in the preceding paragraph is likely 
to have a healthy influence on course objectives and activities. 


“М. Lela Kotick and Т. L. Torgerson, Diagnostic Tests of Achievement in Music, 
Los Angeles, California Test Bureau, 1950. 

> Clarence H. Nelson, Nelson Biology Test: Evaluation and Adjustment Series, Grades 
9-15, World Book Co., Yonkers, New York, 1951-1952 
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As can be seen in Table 32, there is no dearth of achievement tests 
for the specific teaching fields. Тһе teacher of art, foreign languages, 
home economics, business education, or in fact almost any other sub- 
ject in the elementary and secondary curricula will find tests of use to 
him in his work. 


MEASURES OF CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


‘The importance of diagnosing personality and character cannot be 
questioned. But difficulties involved in making appraisal in this area 
are probably greater than in the field of achievement testing. Never- 
theless, during the past twenty years tremendous advances have been 
made in assessing personality and character traits. The increasing atten- 
tion which psychologists and educators are giving to personal and social 
devclopment is indicated by the fact that 60 per cent of the tests listed 
under "Character and Personality" in The Fifth Mental Measurements 
Yearbook?" are new tests while only 40 рег cent of achievement tests 
listed fall in this category. 

‘The measurement of character and personality has been attempted іп 
four basic ways, viz., through the use of (1) inventories or questionnaires 
answered by the person himself, (2) rating scales, (3) situational tests, 
and (4) projective techniques. Each of these methods, together with 
examples, will now be discussed. 


Personality Inventories and Questionnaires 


There are currently available over one hundred and fifty character and 
personality tests designed to measure a multitude of factors such as ag. 
gressiveness, emotional adjustment, curricular adjustment, level of aspira- 
tion, sociability, social adaptability, home adjustment, dependability, 
generosity, creativity, grace, psychosomatic symptoms, and attitude to- 
ward a disciplinary procedure. 

Generally such tests ask questions about a person's feelings, behavior, 
and attitudes in an attempt to measure personality and adjustment. For 
example, note the following items taken from the Personal Index.” 


? O. K. Buros, op. cit., pp. 1178-1180. 
"С. C. Loofbourow and Noel Keys, Personal Index, Minneapolis, Educational Test 
Bureau, Inc , 1933. 
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Do you like to tease people till they cry? YES NO 
Do you find school a hard place to get along in? YES NO 
Do any of your teachers mark examinations too severely? YES NO 
Do you ever wish that you were dead? YES NO 


A test similar in form to the Personal Index, but with slightly different 
emphasis, is the Washburne Social-Adjustment Inventory. It is de- 
signed to test the degree of social and emotional adjustment and gives 
scores on truthfulness, happiness, alienation, sympathy, purpose, im- 
pulse-judgment, control, and wishes. Each of the 122 items in the eight- 
page booklet is answered by “yes” or “no.” Illustrative questions are: 
“Did you ever act greedily by taking more than your share of anything?” 
and “Do you sometimes enjoy the sight of an animal or a person being 
hurt?” 

The breadth of material which may be covered by various question- 
naires may be sensed by comparing the two questionnaires just illus- 
trated with a very different kind of instrument—the Social Distance 
Scale. This test, together with its adaptations, is probably the most 
used single test of social attitudes. The test itself is one of the simpler 
of those now available. Original instructions went like this: "According 
to my first feeling reactions, I would willingly admit members of each 
race (as a class, and not the best I have known nor the worst members) 
to one or more of the classifications under which I have placed a cross: 
(1) To close kinship by marriage, (2) To my club as personal chums, 
(3) To my street as neighbors, (4) To employment in my occupation 
in my country, (5) To citizenship in my country, (6) As visitors only to 
my country, (7) Would exclude from my country.” 29 Under these seven 
points as column headings are spaces to rate a large number of ethnic 
and nationality groups. 

Another type of questionnaire has been used to differentiate between 
students who are unduly swayed by false consensus in a discussion group 
and those who are admirably independent in their judgments. Eight 
illustrative questions from one such questionnaire are shown below." 


_ ^ John N. Washburne, Washburne Social-Adjustment Inventory, Ages 12 and over, non- 
tina takes about 30-50 minutes, Yonkers, New York, World Book Company, 1932- 

? Emory S. Bogardus, Social Distance Scale, Ages 15 and over, takes about 25 minutes 
to DE. i 8 University Avenue, Los Angeles, 1925-1951. 

? E, S. Bogardus, "Measuring Soci istances,”” ied Soci Ph Á , 
муа ЖЕ 4 rar ocial Distances," Journal of Applied Sociology, Vol. 9 

B Barron, “Тһе Psychology of Imagination," Scientific American, Vol. 199, 1958, 
pp. 156-157. 


_ P".——— M" 
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1. I like to fool around with new ideas, even if they turn out later to be a 
total waste of time. (True) 

2. ‘The best theory is the one that has the best practical applications. (False) 

3. Some of my friends think that my ideas are impractical, if not a bit wild. 
(True) 

4. The unfinished and the imperfect often have greater appeal for me than 
the completed and the polished. (Ттпе) 

5. I must admit that I would find it hard to have for a close friend a person 
whose manners or appearance made him somewhat repulsive, no matter 
how brilliant or kind he might be. (False) 

6. ^ person should not probe too deeply into his own and other people's 
feelings, but take things as they are. (False) 

7. Young people sometimes get rebellious ideas, but as they grow up they 
ought to get over them and settle down. (False) 

8. Perfect balance is the essence of all good composition. (False) 


In parentheses after the eight items are the responses made sig- 
nificantly more often by the “independents” than by the “yielders.” 
Responses from studies of this type suggest that "independents" are 
more open to innovation and to the challenge presented by apparent in- 
balance and imperfection on the surface of things. 

This test like most other questionnaires depends on voluntary self- 
description by the person being tested. If for some reason or another he 
does not want to cooperate, the results are useless. Hence, proper rap- 
port between tester and subject is of prime importance. 

While most questionnaire-type personality measures are easy to score, 
and deal with important information about a child, they also have seri- 
ous limitations. Little claim can be made for high validity of such in- 
struments,** and they are appropriate only for children old enough and 
bright enough to have a clear understanding of the questions. 


Rating Scales 


Personality questionnaires ask for self-ratings which, as noted above, 
may be unreliable (give inconsistent results) and of questionable 
validity. Another method of securing information about a child is by 
having teachers or other persons make the ratings. One such scale, which 
is suitable for appraising young children as well as grown-ups is the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale? It is made up of 117 items of per- 


" Albert Ellis, “The Validity of Personality Questionnaires,” Psychological Bulletin, 


Vol. 43, 1946, pp. 385-440. . 4 ; 
™ Edgar A. Doll, Vineland Social Maturity Scale, Ages, birth to maturity, 1 form, Min- 


neapolis, Educational Test Bureau, 1935-1947. 
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formances “in respect to which children show a progressive capacity for 
looking after themselves and for participating in those activities which 
lead toward ultimate independence as adults.” ‘The functions measured 
are: self-help (general, eating, dressing), self-direction, locomotion, oc- 
cupation, communication, and social relations. A person who knows the 
subject well answers the interviewer's questions on the subject's demon- 
strated performance of the 117 items included in the scale. Test results 
will yield a social age and a social quotient if these аге desired. It also 
has value as an interviewing device with parents. 

Probably the most widely used rating scale for school children is the 
Haggerty-Olson-W'ickman Behavior Rating Schedules.** In two sched- 
ules, this rating form combines a check list and a graphic rating scale. 
There are spaces in Schedule A for checking how frequent is the oc- 
currence of such behaviors as cheating, lying, bullying, and sex offenses. 
In the second part, Schedule B, is a series of 35 questions set up as 
follows: 


Is his personality attractive? 
Repulsive Disagreeable Unnoticed Colorful Magnetic 
Colorless 


АП rating devices are subject to errors some of which were discussed 
in Chapter 16. Chief among these is the error due to over-generalization 
(halo effect). There is a tendency for a teacher who rates a child high or 
low on one trait to continue to rate him the same on other traits. 
Furthermore, it has been shown that four or five independent ratings are 
necessary in order to secure adequate reliability and validity. 


Situational Tests 


Situational tests are measures of actual conduct in the face of dif- 
ficulty, or when the stimulus situation is such that character traits are 
revealed by the choice or reaction which a child makes. These tests have 
been useful in the measurement of such behaviors as stealing, lying, 
sharing, cheating, and reactions to such conditions as psychological 
stress, pain, shock, and humor. 

For example, in a very extensive investigation of children’s char- 
acter, Hartshorne and May * devised such test items as: 


^ Published by the World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
i aa Hartshorne and М. May, Studies in Deceit, New York, Тһе Macmillan Company, 
928. 
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. A situation in which a storekeeper returns too much change to a child. 

. Arithmetic problems involving the use of coins. Coins were placed іп 
boxes each of which contained an identifying mark (not apparent to the 
child). Since children were not aware that boxes could be identified, many 
kept some of the money. 

3. ^ situation in which children score their own papers, unaware that the 

teacher had scored them the night before. 


N 


As with other types of personality and character measurement, there 
are difficulties in the use of conduct measures. It is hard to obtain a 
representative sample of behaviors and still retain the experimental or 
test controls which are necessary to make comparisons among children. 
Also, the time spent in devising situations and in observing each child 
in these situations is great. However, in the final analysis, segments of 
actual behavior under controlled conditions probably offers a type of in- 
formation which can be obtained іп no other way.% 


Projective Tests 


One of the most interesting approaches to personality measurement 
is the projective method. There are now available over fifty such tests of 
character and personality. In the projective test a highly unstructured or 
ambiguous set of stimuli is presented to the individual. In such a situa- 
tion, the person being tested is encouraged to bring his own unique 
meanings and organization to the situation. He does not know what in- 
ferences the tester intends to make, and so may reveal some of the hid- 
den reaches of his personality. 

Тһе Rorschach Test, the best known and most widely used projective 
test, makes use of ten cards each of which contains an ink blot similar 
to that shown in Figure 46. The person being tested is given the follow- 
ing instructions: 

You will be given a series of ten cards, one by one. The cards have on 
them designs made up out of ink blots. Look at cach card, and tell the 
examiner what vou see on each card, or anything that might be repre- 
sented there. Look at each card as long as you like; only be sure to tell the 
examiner everything that you sce on the cards as you look at them. When 
you have finished with a card, give it to the examiner as a sign that you 
are through with 16,27 


™ For a comprehensive discussion of situational tests see L. J. Cronbach, Essentials of 
Psychological Testing, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1949, pp. 41 3-432 
* S. J. Beck, Rorschach's Test, New York, Grune and Stratton, 1944, p. 2. 
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Figure 46. One of the Теп Ink Blots from the Rorschach Test. (From H. Ror- 
schach, Psychodiagnostics, Hans Huber Publishers, Berne and Stuttgart.) 


The Rorschach Test has been used to diagnose a wide variety of char- 
acter and personality traits. A recent version of the test, designed to dif- 
ferentiate between creative and non-creative individuals has been de- 
veloped by Barron.** An item from this test is shown in Figure 47. 


^" Common Responses of Random Sample 


1. An African Voodoo Dancer 
2. A Cactus Plant 


Responses of Creative Individuals 


1. Mexican іп Sombrero Running 
Up a Long Hill to Escape 
from Rain Clouds 


2. A Word Written in Chinese 


Figure 47. Item from a Projective Test of Creativity. (Adapted from Barron) 


While the teacher should know about Rorschach-type tests, it should 
be emphasized that it is a technique to be used only by thoroughly 


= F. Barron, “The Psychology of Imagination,” Scientific American, Vol. 199, Septem- 
ber, 1958, pp. 150-166. 
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trained clinicians. In this type of test, the interpretive work of the ex- 
aminer is as important as the test itself. 

Another widely used projective test is the TAT (Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test.) °° In this test, the subject is asked to interpret a series of 
twenty pictures by telling a story about each—what is happening, what 
led up to the scene in the picture, and what will be the outcome. As in 
the Rorschach Test, the subject is required to set up his own answer 
structure, The person projects himself into each picture and presumably 
brings to it his own problems, conflicts, wishes, needs, and attitudes 
toward self. In addition to evaluating stories themselves, the examiner 
observes the subject during the test. Behavior shown may indicate emo- 
tion, eccentricities, habits in problem attack, and other cues pertinent 
to an analysis of personality. As with the Rorschach Test, use of the TAT 
without much training and guided experience is unwise. 

A projective test, similar to the TAT, is the Children's Apperception 
Test" which uses pictures of animals instead of people to elicit the 
stories. Other projective tests designed specifically for children are men- 
tioned in the following numbered points. (1) The Blacky Pictures: A 
Technique for the Exploration of Personality Dynamics." This test uses 
eleven cartoons of a dog, Blacky, and is used to test the child’s psycho- 
sexual development. (2) The Driscoll Play Kit.** This kit is a cutaway of 
an apartment and contains furniture and a doll family which the child 
can manipulate. It is believed useful for revealing family relationships. 
It has a dual purpose of providing both diagnostic information and ma- 
terial for play therapy. (3) The Machover Draw-a-Person Test. This 
test requires only 10 to 20 minutes to administer. The child is asked to 
draw a person, and then to draw another of the opposite sex. It is be- 
lieved that conflicts and personality characteristics may be revealed in 
the drawing of bodily parts. 

The importance of creativity and imagination in education cannot be 
overemphasized. These personality dimensions are, or at least should be, 
some of the most treasured and cultivated by teachers. Two interesting 
types of tools for diagnosing these traits are indicated in Figures 48 and 
49. Incidentally, the use of such tools as these has produced some tenta- 
tive conclusions that may challenge the conventional ideas of those of 


? H. A. Murray, Thematic Apperception Test, Ages 7 and over, individual, non-timed 
but takes about 130 minutes, аын еб Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1944. 
i Posten by the Psychological Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
bid 


“Ibid, 
“Published by Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Ilinois, 1949. 
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us who are teachers. Some conclusions regarding creative artists and 
perhaps creative scientists are: 


Creative people are especially observant, and they value accurate observa- 
tion (telling themselves the truth) more than other people do. 

They often express part-truths, but this they do vividly; the part they 
express is the generally unrecognized; by displacement of accent and ap- 
parent disproportion in statement they seck to point to the usually un- 
observed. 

"They see things as others do, but also as others do not. 


Figure 48. FIGURE PREFERENCE TEST required that subjects express a prefer- 
ence, or lack of preference, for abstract line drawings on cards. Subjects 
chosen at random tended to prefer drawings such as the two at left; creative 
subjects, drawings such as the two at right. The drawings are from the Welsh 
Figure Preference Test, published by the Consulting Psychologists Press of 
Palo Alto, Calif. (Adapted from F. Barron, "The Psychology of Imagination," 
Scientific American, Vol. 199, September, 1958, p. 152.) 


They are thus independent in their cognition, and they also value clearer 
cognition. They will suffer great personal pain to testify correctly. 

‘Their universe is more complex, and in addition they usually lead more 
complex lives, secking tension in the interest of the pleasure ‘they obtain 
upon its discharge. 
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Figure 49. DRAWING-COMPLETION TEST, devised by Kate Franck, required 
that subjects elaborate on the simple figures at top left. At top right is a 
typical response of a subject chosen at random. At bottom left and bottom 
right are the responses of creative individuals. (From F. Barron, "The Psy- 
chology of Imagination," Scientific American, Vol. 199, September, 1958, 
p. 154.) 
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Тһеу have more contact than most people do with the life of the un- 
conscious—with fantasy, reverie, the world of imagination. 

They have exceptionally broad and flexible awareness of themselves. ‘The 
self is strongest when it can regress (admit primitive fantasies, naive ideas, 
tabooed impulses into consciousness and behavior), and yet return to a 
high degree of rationality and self-criticism. The creative person is both 
more primitive and more cultured, more destructive and more constructive, 
crazier and saner, than the average person.** 


It is probably not an overstatement to say that in all of a child’s crea- 
tive work (writing, drawing, making things) there are elements of pro- 
jection. There are ways in which he puts himself into the task at hand. 
Thus a child’s English theme, an oral story he tells, or a game he plays 
with imaginary companions may reveal much about his needs, conflicts, 
and personality. Sims clearly recognized this in his thought provoking 
article, “Тһе Essay Examination Is a Projective Technique,” in which he 
defines an essay test as follows: 


The essay examination is a relatively free and extended written response 
to a problematic situation or situations (question or questions), which in- 
tentionally or unintentionally reveals information regarding the structure, 
dynamics and functioning of the student's mental life as it has been modi- 
fied by a particular set of learning ехрегіепсеѕ.45 


Although most projective tests are of recent origin, they do represent 
an approach to the study of personality which has great promise. With 
further refinement of scoring methods and continuing efforts to establish 
their validity, the time may not be far off when they may be widely used 
in classrooms. Already school psychologists are employing them to a 
limited extent in helping teachers better understand their children. 


MEASURES OF INTERESTS AND VALUES 


Since changing interests and values frequently become a significant 
goal in many subjects such as music, mathematics, art, literature, and 
science, the measurement of interests and values is increasingly recog- 
nized as important to teachers. As has been indicated in Chapter 8, teach- 
ers can capitalize for instructional purposes on knowledge of pupils in- 
terests and values which are indicators of attitudes. Also interest and 


«m T "The Psychology of Imagination," Scientific American, Vol. 199, Septem 
XT, 22. 

* V. М. Sims, “Тһе Essay Examination Is а Projective Technique," Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, Vol. 8, 1948, р. 17. 
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value measurements are important in predicting the reactions and adjust- 
ment of pupils in certain school programs and in future occupational 
activities. Some technics for measuring interests and values are based on 
non-verbal behavior such as the amount of student time or money 
spent on specified activities; “ however, most measurement approaches 
have depended upon verbal indexes, the individual's responses to ques- 
tions. À brief description of several devices follows: 

What I Like to Do—An Inventory of Children's Interests “7 through 
the use of 294 yes-no items is designed to indicate what a pupil in Grades 
4 through 7 would like to do, would not like to do, or neither like nor 
dislike to do. Interests in the following areas are measured: 


Art: preference for arts and crafts activities and appreciation 
of the fine arts 

Music: appreciation for all kinds of music and liking for musical 
activities 


Social Studies: social awareness and curiosity, ranging from the pupil's 
own group to the world—past and present 


The Study of Values is based on the assumption that the personalities 
of men are best known through a study of their values or evaluative 
attitudes. After a student provides 120 answers it is possible to see the 
relative prominence he gives to each of six basic interests or motives in 
personality: the theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, political, and 
religious. This classic instrument first published in 1931 and revised in 
1951 ** is designed primarily for use for college students and adults who 
have had some college (or equivalent) education. 

In addition to the guided response tests asking for expressions of 
opinion on verbal items, a wide variety of self-reports on what happened 
and how a pupil felt are available to the teacher. These include such 
tools as the diary, free discussion, check lists, dream reports, and self- 
evaluation reports. 

Vocational interest tests are widely used for occupational guidance. 
The Kuder Preference Record—V ocational," one of the interest tests 


" For example, see H. G. Shane and E. T. McSwain, Evaluation and the Elementary 
Curriculum, New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1951, pp. 428-435, for behavorial 
indices of 1 citizenship. 

"Y P. Thorpe, C. E. Meyers, and M. R. Sea, What I Like to Do: An Inventory of 
Children's Interests, Chicago ‘Science Research Associates, 1954. 

“С. W. Allport, P. E. Vernon, and С. Lindzey, Study of Values, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1951. : 

“С.Е. Kuder, Kuder Preference Record—Vocational, Grades 6-16 and adults, IBM; 
editions 3; time to administer—about 50 minutes; Chicago, Science Research Associates, 
934-1956. 
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frequently employed with high school students, is used, for example, to 
(a) point out vocations with which the student may not be familiar but 
which involve activities of the type for which he has expressed pref- 
erence, and (b) check on whether a person's choice of an occupation is 
consistent with the type of thing he ordinarily prefers to do. 

The unusual form and appearance of the booklets and the special 
“pin-prick” device for marking responses have considerable interest value 
for students and aid in getting careful and thoughtful responses. In the 
test, the pupil is asked to choose which of certain activities arc pre- 
ferred. For example, he is asked to choose which of the activities in this 
triad he most prefers and which he least prefers: (a) visit an art gallery, 
(b) browse in a library, and (c) visit a museum. The Kuder form which 
has been most used gives eleven scores: mechanical, computational, sci- 
entific, persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social service, clerical, out- 
door, and verification. The manual classifies occupations according to the 
profiled interest areas. Such classifications are to be considered tentative 
and suggestive for guidance purposes only. 

The most recent Kuder Preference Record is designed to give evidence 
of how closely the subject’s responses typify each of 22 different occupa- 
tional groups.” In one of the triads from this form the subject is asked 
which of the following activities he would like most and which he would 
like least: (a) visit an exhibit of famous paintings, (b) visit an exhibit of 
various means of transportation, and (c) visit an exhibit of laboratory 
equipment. 

A second widely used vocational interest inventory is the Vocational 
Interest Blank for Men, Revised." This test indicates whether subjects 
mark the test the way successful people in various occupations mark it. 
There are now fifty-seven scorable categories of which the following are 
examples: artist, psychologist, osteopath, veterinarian, mathematician, 
production manager, aviator, mathematics-physical science teacher, р0- 
liceman, certified public accountant, purchasing agent, mortician, realtor, 
and president of a manufacturing concern. There is also a form of this 
test for women which rates interest in twenty-eight occupations.” 

The instrument is very time consuming to score, unless machine scor- 


, ^ G. F. Kuder, Kuder Preference Record—Occupational, Grades 9-16 and adults, IBM; 
time to administer—about 30 minutes; Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1956-1958. 
* E. K. Strong, Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men, Revised, Ages 17 and over; 
57 scoring scales (47 occupations, 6 occupational group scales, and 4 nonvocational scales); 
Palo Alto, Consulting Psychologists Press, 1927-1959. 
* E. K. Strong, Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Women, Revised, Ages 17 and 
over, Palo Alto, Consulting Psychologists Press, 1933-1959, 
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ing is used.” It can be a valuable instrument for vocational counseling if 
used as a supplement to other significant types of data such as demon- 
strated level of mental ability or special proficiency in given fields of 
study. 

A final word of caution is probably appropriate. Neither the Strong 
blank, nor the Kuder record, nor any other vocational interest inventory 
is designed to show into what occupation a person should go. ‘They are 
only intended to give a picture of vocational interests. There are many 
other facts which should be carefully considered when vocational choices 
are made. 


STUDY SKILLS TESTS 


Children no longer spend a whole year reading one book as they did 
in the days of the McGuffey Reader. Instead, in the average classroom 
today, pupils are bombarded with multiple texts, supplementary read- 
ings, magazine articles, and newspapers. There are a number of different 
study skills required to meet the demands placed upon the present-day 
learner. Thus the evaluation of a student's study habits is a matter of 
great importance. Fortunately a number of methods for diagnosing study 
skills are now available to teachers. 

Ттахіег Survey of Study Habits “ is one such device. It not only gives 
the pupil a basis for analyzing his own study habits but also serves as a 
basis for counseling by the teacher. The survey consists of 85 items 
grouped under the following 17 headings: 


Keeping in physical condition for Тһе prompt completion of work 


study Persistence in overcoming difficulties 
Understanding the assignment Paying attention in class | 
Planning a study schedule Participation in class activities 
Efficient finding of the necessary Reviewing 

materials Memorizing 
Applying one's self consistently Increasing vocabulary. 
Fixing material in mind Improvement of reading rate 
Reflecting Maintaining an attitude of study 


Working independently 


* Schools may have their Vocational Interest Blanks machine scored by Testscor, 1554 
Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minnesota, or by several other testing agencies and uni- 


versity testing bureaus located throughout the country. AE 
“ Arthur É. Traxler, Survey of Study Habits, Experimental Edition, Grades 8-14, non 


timed—30 minutes, New York, Educational Records Bureau, 1944. 
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In the Traxler survey the items are statements which do or do not 
characterize the pupil. He responds by checking "seldom or never," 
"sometimes," or “usually or always." The total score is not nearly so im- 
portant as the diagnostic information which the test reveals. 

A tool for analyzing a quite different type of study skill is the Interpre- 
tation of Data Test.” In this test the learner in Grades 7-12 is presented 
with various sets of data and asked to discriminate, on a 3-point scale, 
whether the accompanying statements are (1) true, (2) false, or (3) un- 
certain as to the truth or falsity because of insufficient information in the 
data. The test is designed to reveal such factors as a pupil's accuracy, 
tendency to be overcautious, tendency to be undercautious and go be- 
yond the data. 

Although scoring and interpretation is somewhat more difficult than 
with most tests, the Interpretation of Data Test does provide a unique 
and educationally stimulating departure from traditional methods of 
pupil evaluation. ‘The use of this type of test can provoke a healthy те- 
examination of educational goals and procedures. 

A basically different type of instrument is the Brown-Holtzman Survey 
of Study Habits апа Attitudes" This inventory for high school and 
college students is designed to identify those students whose study hab- 
its and attitudes differ from students who do well in academic work. 
It also provides a basis for aiding the students so identified through 
counseling and improvement of study methods. In addition, the instru- 
ment has some value in predicting academic success in high school and 
college. The authors have found that study attitudes seem to be more 
highly related to academic success than items assessing the mechanics 
of studying. Hence, a valuable and somewhat unique feature of this in- 
ventory is its probing of motivation for study and attitudes toward 
academic work. This is not a test, and frankness of response is crucially 
important if the inventory is used for either screening or diagnostic pur- 
poses. 

Other valuable tests for appraising study skills are: 


Spitzer Study Skills Test: Evaluation and Adjustment Series, Grades 
9-13, 6 scores: dictionary, index, gtaphs—tables—maps, sources of informa- 


_ 7 Evaluation Staff (R. W. Tyler, Director) of the Eight-Year Study of the Progressive 
Education Association, Interpretation of Data Test: General Education Series, Grades 7-12, 
12-14, 40 minutes to administer, Princeton, New Jersey, Cooperative Test Division, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, 1939-1950. Á 

^ W, F. Brown and W. H. Holtzman, Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study Habits and 
Attitudes, New York, The Psychological Corporation, 1953-1956, I 
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tion, note taking, total for subtests 1-4, World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York, 1954-1955. 

SRA Achievement Series: Work Study Skills, Grades 4-6, 6-9, 2 scores: 
references, charts, Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois, 1954-1957. 

Stanford Achievement Test: Study Skills, Grades 5-7, 7-9, checks prac- 
tical interpretations or uses of data in charts, tables, maps, dictionaries, in- 
dexes, and other sources of information, World Book Company, Yonkers, 
New York, 1953-1954. 

Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, Grades 9-16, 6 scores: in- 
ference, assumptions, deduction, interpretation, arguments, total, World 
Book Company, Yonkers, New York, 1942-1956. 


The teacher who is considering the use of any of the tools listed 
above would do well to acquire and carefully examine a specimen set 
including the manual, one or more forms of the test, and the key. Before 
ordering any large number of tests it is frequently wise to try out the test 
with a small number of pupils to sce whether in actual practice it meets 
the needs of teacher and pupils. 


OTHER DIAGNOSTIC TOOLS 


For practically every psychological trait or characteristic, one or more 
tests are available. The teacher who is interested in diagnosing the be- 
havior of his pupils in any specific area should consult the catalogues of 
test publishers ° and bibliographies of tests such as those of Buros.** 
No attempt can be made here to give even an incomplete listing; how- 
ever, to illustrate the range and variety of tests available some illustrative 
tools are briefly described. 

Vision 

Eames Eye Test, Grades Kgn.-16 and adults; 8 pass-fail scores: visual 
acuity, lens, near vision, coordination fusion, astigmatic chart (optional), 
eye dominance (optional), total; 1 form; Thomas H. Eames; World Book 

Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1938-1950. 


Clerical 


Minnesota Clerical Test. Grades 8-12 and adults; 2 scores: number 
comparison, name comparison; 15 minutes to administer; Psychological 
Corporation, New York 17, New York, 1933-1959. 


* See references at the end of this chapter. 
"O. K. Buros, op. cit. 
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Listening 

Brown-Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test. Grades 9-13; listening 
skills measured: immediate recall, following directions, recognizing transi- 
tions, recognizing work meanings, and lecture comprehension; 2 forms; 
about 50 minutes to administer; World Book Company, Yonkers, New 
York. 


Mechanical Ability 

Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, Grades 9-16 and adults; 
IBM; 2 editions; original test by D. C. Paterson, R. M. Elliott, L. D. 
Anderson, H. A. Toops, E. Heidbreder; revision by Rensis Likert and Wil- 
liam H. Quasha; Psychological Corporation, New York 18, New York, 
1930-1948. 

Education 

National Teaching Examinations. For applicants for teaching positions 
and prospective teachers; an examination program for use in selection of 
teachers and the appraisal of teachers-in-training; designed to measure some 
of the knowledges and abilities expected of teachers; 2 parts; tests ad- 
ministered in February at centers established by Educational Testing Serv- 
ice; application form and bulletin of information may be obtained from 
publisher; prepared under the direction of the Staff of Educational ‘Testing 
Service with the consultation of the Committee for the National Teacher 
ign Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey, 1940- 


SELECTING THE APPROPRIATE TEST 

Ë 
Out of the thousands of available tests, the teacher must find those 
which are the most appropriate for his purposes. Before tests are chosen, 
a necessary first step is that of defining clearly the objectives which the 
teacher or school is trying to attain. Such objectives must be specific and 
straightforward if one is to have a reasonable basis for selecting tests. 
Relatively meaningless phrases such as, “an understanding of,” or “an 
appreciation of,” may be of little use in describing the school's aims un- 
less the educator spells out in detail what he wants children to under- 
stand and appreciate. When tests are selected on the basis of poorly con- 
ceived or over-generalized objectives, the results of measurement are apt 

to be disappointing both to the teachers and pupils. 
Each teacher or school administrator will have to solve for himself 
the problem of selecting from the vast array of available diagnostic in- 
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struments, those which are most related to his goals. However, there are 
a number of criteria which will aid him in making wise choices. The 
questions which follow should provide some of the important criteria 
to be used in finding the appropriate test. 


Is the Test Reliable and Valid? 


Most good standard tests have a high consistency of measurement 
(reliability), and measure or discriminate well in the areas which they are 
supposed to cover (validity). In the examiner's manual accompanying 
most tests there is usually some statement of the test's reliability.?" Also 
there is usually some evidence about its validity. Validity, however, in- 
volves the appraisal of educational outcomes which are themselves very 
difficult to measure. Thus in many cases, а test will have a high re- 
liability, but there will be incomplete evidence as to its validity. In such 
cases, the teacher will have to scrutinize the test itself to find out if it 
gives a useful index of the outcomes which he wishes to measure. For 
example, an English teacher may wish to measure appreciation of litera- 
turc. If the test he surveys contains only factual items about literature, 
the test is probably not valid for this purpose, since it is possible for a 
pupil to have considerable information about novels, poctry, and stories, 
and still hate literature. T'he question of the validity of a test is not only 
of highest importance, but is also a most difficult one to answer. Some- 
times the best a teacher can do is to try out the test with a small group 
of students. Results on the trial run can then be appraised to see if they 
yield the type of diagnostic information which will be helpful. 


Does the Test Have Alternate Forms? 


In some situations, it is helpful to the teacher and pupil if one form 
of the test can be given early in the learning experience for diagnostic 
purposes, and a second form administered after a period of training or 
development. This second test can then provide a basis for evaluating 
the effectiveness of the instruction which took place. Also in cases of 
error, or when the results of a test seem out of line with what the 
teacher knows about a child, it is good to have a second form to ad- 
minister. 


"This is usually given as a correlation coefficient such as .93. There are several formulae 
used to calculate the degree to which a test gives consistent results. It should be em- 
phasized that although most standard tests have a high reliability, .90 or above, they may 
have little or no validity. The latter, of course, is the more crucial factor. 
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What Is the Cost of the Test? 


Even tests which are quite similar in content may vary greatly in cost. 
One reading test may be twice as expensive as another without yiclding 
better results. In estimating the cost of a test, however, there is more 
than just the cost of the test booklets to be considered. Some tests are 
answered directly on test booklets, so that new tests must be purchased 
for each class. Others are so constructed that the blanks can be used over 
and over again, since students' answers may be put on separate answer 
sheets. It may be possible for a teacher to get one complete sct of test 
booklets and mimeograph answer sheets. Such a procedure permits the 
school to use many more tests at less cost than is involved if a new test 
is purchased for each student. 


What Competence Is Needed for Administration? 


Тһе administration of most achievement tests does not require ех- 
tensive training. However, it is well for the teacher to study a test man- 
ual before giving a test. Also it may be helpful in anticipating difficulties 
if the teacher himself takes the test. 


What Is the Interest Value of the Test? 


Most tests depend for their accuracy of measurement upon highly 
motivated performance of pupils. Test makers generally take this into 
account by trying to write items which have a high interest value. For 
younger children, tests may even be set up as a game. It should be 
noted, however, that what is interesting for one age group may not 
be for another. Hence, a test of achievement or intelligence for re- 
tarded children may be inappropriate, in that items were chosen to 
match the interests of a younger group. Likewise a test for his own 
age group may be of little interest to a pupil of superior ability. 


How Much Time Is Required for the Tesi? 


Typically this information is given in the test catalogue and certainly 
in the test manual, and should be investigated before purchase of more 
than a sample of the test. Some tests require an amount of time that 
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is difficult to fit into the school schedule. Most schools seek tests which 
can be administered during one class period or can be broken into parts 
which fit into a class period. 


Is the Difficulty Level of the Test Appropriate? 


A test may be labeled as appropriate for a given group, but if a 
teacher has a very accelerated class, the test may be too easy for most 
of the pupils. On the other hand, if the teacher has a relatively те- 
tarded group of pupils, most of the test items may be much too diff- 
cult. Sometimes, actual administration of the test is necessary, at least 
to one of the best and one of the poorest students, in order to estimate 
the difficulty range of the instrument. 


How Many Pupils Can Be Tested at One Time? 


Most achievement tests can be given to fairly large groups of students. 
Some tests, however, such as reading readiness tests, may require exten- 
sive supervision and the breaking of the class into smaller groups which 
are tested one at a time. 


Are There Likely to Be Difficulties in Scoring? 


‘Tests vary greatly with respect to ease of scoring. The teacher should, 
therefore, before ordering the test in large numbers, score a sample 
test or two to determine how long the scoring will take and how difficult 
it will be. Some tests have quick scoring stencils and answer keys which 
reduce the work of correcting papers to a fraction of that required for 
other tests. 


In What Form Are Test Results Given? 


Frequently, this question is not investigated by the teacher until after 
the test is given, but it is a matter of sufficient importance to be con- 
sidered before tests are ordered. Some tests provide a helpful record 
form which gives a profile of achievement. All test manuals should give 
a clear description of the test's norms and the group used to stand- 
ardize the instrument. Most of the better tests provide both grade norms 
and percentile norms. 
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Does the Test Measure Extraneous Factors? 


A mathematics test, for example, may have in its questions many 
words which the student may not understand. Hence, the student may 
get a low score not primarily because of weakness in mathematics, but 
because of the vocabulary used in the test. 


How Diagnostic Is the Test? 


Some comprehensive achievement tests give a single score in rcading, 
a single score in arithmetic, and a single score in other aspects of achieve- 
ment which are tested. This type of result although useful for survey 
purposes does not provide the specific information needed for certain 
teaching purposes. It is often desirable to break down achievement in 
reading, for example, into various kinds of reading, such as getting the 
facts, interpreting what has been read, vocabulary, and critical rcading. 
One way of appraising the diagnostic value of a test is for the tcacher 
to plan in advance the ways in which he can use the information pro- 
vided by a given test. 

'The wise selection of measuring instruments which will appropriately 
promote teaching and learning is a very complex process. ‘There are many 
excellent sources of help for the teacher in his selections. The Buros 
yearbooks have already been mentioned. Among others Traxler's " In- 
troduction to Testing and the Use of Test Results in Public Schools 
helps answer in more detail many of the questions which have already 
been raised. 


TEACHER-CONSTRUCTED TESTS 


Regardless of the fact that there are hundreds of commercially avail- 
able diagnostic tools, the teacher is frequently faced with the task of 
making some of his own evaluative instruments, In the following рага: 
graphs suggestions are given for helping the teacher construct such tests. 


Preparing to Construct Tests 


Го do a sound job of constructing tests for educationally defensible 
purposes, the teacher should first identify the specific behavioral goals 
that a particular course or sct of learning experiences is supposed to 


* A. E. Traxler, R. Jacobs, M. Selover, А. Townsend, Introduction to Testing and the 
Use of Test Results in Public Schools, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953 
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achieve. Unless this is first done, testing is likely to be a hit or miss 
affair without any well-defined orientation. Sometimes it is helpful if the 
general goals for a specific class or set of educational activities аге 
defined and then more specific behaviors are listed under each of the 
general goals. 

In preparing to construct a test, it is desirable to consider the pos- 
sible types of test approaches which might be used. Sometimes testing 
can be done in the actual situation where the behavior occurs. For 
example, teachers might observe whether good citizenship is being 
practiced by noting whether paper is being thrown on floors of the 
hall rather than in wastebaskets. Likewise, the effect of a safety educa- 
tion program could be judged by keeping a record of traffic violations 
committed by students. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that much of the work of con- 
structing a test should take place before any items are written, or before 
апу specific instrument is planned. As previously stated one must first 
determine the objectives of the course. Secondly, and also very im- 
portant, a content analysis of the course or unit should be made. This 
analysis should include (1) the major facts and principles of the course 
or learning unit, (2) the skills which should be provided, (3) the be- 
havioral changes which are intended to occur as a result of the course, 
and (4) common misconceptions, errors, or trouble spots which exist 
in the field being measured. Only when such an analysis is completed 
does the teacher have a sound basis for making out a test plan and 
beginning the construction of test items. In other words, items should 
not be chosen because they are easy to write or score, but because they 
definitely fit into the analysis which has been made of the goals and 
content of the course of study. 

‘Tests will be more closely related to the goals of schooling and to the 
important content of school subjects when pupils are given an oppor- 
tunity to help with the analysis described in the above paragraph. If 
pupils and teachers plan assignments together, and if pupils are given 
an opportunity to help set goals for themselves, the preparation of tests 
may well become a joint project. 


Directions for the Test 


Тһе problem of test directions assumes importance inasmuch as the 
pupil's orientation for the test or his mental set is likely to be deter- 
mined by the type of directions that are given. 
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Travers suggests that the directions to the students should contain 
statements concerning the following matters: “(1) the purposc of the 
test, (2) the time allowed for answering questions, and the speed at 
which the student should work, (3) the extent to which the student 
should guess or not guess when he is not sure of the answer, (4) instruc- 
tions concerning the way in which the student is to record his answers." *' 
In addition to these four minimum essentials, directions might also be 
improved by including sample items in the testing instructions and by 
explaining what the student should do if he encounters unclear or 
ambiguous items. 


General Principles of Test Construction 


It is difficult in a brief space to discuss all the important issues in- 
volved in the construction of tests. Several volumes and hundreds of 
journal articles have been devoted to the problems of constructing and 
analyzing tests. However, every teacher must be prepared to construct 
instruments of appraisal, and there are some principles of such major 
importance that all should apply them in their evaluative work. The 
suggestions which follow, if applied by teachers, should result in a 
marked improvement in the quality of their measuring instruments. 


1. Choose items whose difficulty level is appropriate for the task at hand. 
Items at the 50 per cent difficulty level (half of those answering the item 
pass and half fail) give maximum discrimination. For teaching purposes, 
it may be appropriate to have items of greater ease. However, youngsters 
will generally find a test more interesting if it is sufficiently difficult to 
challenge them. 

2. Occasionally have two or three students take a test in advance of its 
general use. Ask these students to explain each step in the solution of a 
problem and to give detailed oral reasons for their answers. Such a pro- 
cedure may be very helpful in revealing ambiguities or other unanticipated 
flaws in the instrument. 

3. Avoid insofar as possible all of the following: (a) trivial details, (b) text- 
book phrases, (c) phrases which may unintentionally give clues to the 
correct answer such as "always" and “may” in true-false questions, (d) 
trick or catch questions so phrased that the correct answer depends upon 
a single, obscure key word, (e) questions which give answers to other 
questions in the test, (f) items which have no answer upon which experts 
will agree, and (g) questions which depend strictly upon rote memory. 


" Robert M. W. Travers, How to Make Achievement Tests, New York, The Odyssey 
Press, 1950, p. 132 
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4. Constantly strive to improve existing tests. By going over tests with a class 
after they have been scored, a teacher will find questions which are 
ambiguous or for other reasons poor. Such questions should be deleted or 
revised. Many test experts recommend keeping a file of good test ques- 
tions on file cards. Data such as the number of pupils who missed the item 
or other forms of item analysis °: may be included on this card. 

. Use various types of test items. Some pupils do better on one type of item 
than on another. Furthermore, the use of a variety of types of test items is 
apt to result in better testing of a variety of skills and understandings than 
is a single type. 


ui 


Preparing True-False Items 


There are special precautions to be followed in connection with 
different types of test items. True-false items are widely used in schools 
but have serious limitations as well as some unique advantages. When 
to usc true-false items and how to phrase such items are important 
points to be kept in mind by teachers who make their own tests. Greene 
has stated that true-false items are most appropriately used in the fol- 
lowing situations. 


1. If one is faced with a situation in which time is short for composing, ad- 
ministering and scoring a test. 
2. If the test will have to be scored by clerical helpers who are ignorant of the 
subject. 
. If complexity of thinking and recall of information are not considered as 
important as a wide range of information. 
4. If occasional chance successes and failures ате not too serious." 


- 


Suggestions for constructing true-false items аге as follows: 


1. Avoid excessively long and involved statements, and make the average 
length of true items and false items approximately the same. 
2. If items which express opinions are included, attribute the opinions to 
some source. 
3. In arranging the items, do not establish a pattern or rhythm of true and 
false answers. For example, do not make every other item true. 
- Avoid double negatives and use single negatives very sparingly if at all. 
. Double-barreled statements in which one part is true and one part is false 
should not be used. 


v + 


“ For one approach to the problem of item analysis see F. B. Davis, Item Analysis Data, 
Cambridge, А Сание School of Education, Harvard University, 1946. 

* Edward B. Greene, Measurements of Human Behavior, New York, The Odyssey Press, 
1952, pp. 61-62. 
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6. Do not use ambiguous statements which may be either true or false de- 
pending upon the interpretation which is made. 

7. Have the number of true items and the number of false ones approximately 
equal. 

8. Although the time required for scoring is greatly lengthened, a highly de- 
sirable procedure is to provide space following each question, and request 
pupils to tell why the item is true or false. 


Writing Completion Test Items 


In completion test items, words or phrases are omitted and these are 
to be supplied by the person taking the test. To be useful, such a test 
must involve a nice balance between what is given and what is omitted. 
In scoring, complete adherence to a set key is unsound. The following 
procedures should improve the construction of completion itenis. 


1. Avoid the omission of too many words. Long phrases, particularly, should 
not be left out. Frequently in a short sentence, only one key word should 
be omitted. 

2. Statements should not be taken verbatim from textbooks, particularly ones 
the students being tested have used. A test should not encourage blind 
memorization of phraseology. 

3. Avoid making the items merely a test of general reasoning or intelligence, 
unless these are the factors which the test is designed to measure. 

4. Makea key when the test is constructed. Revise the key, adding alternative, 
acceptable answers as experience with the test item is gained. 

5. Leave enough space for writing responses, but do not tailor the space to 
the length of the answer. 


Constructing Multiple Choice Questions 


The multiple choice type of test item usually includes the presenta- 
tion of three or more words, phrases, or sentences from which the best 
or most logical alternative is to be selected. Items may also be con- 
structed which ask the pupil to select the worst or poorest alternative. 
Use of the following suggestions will help teachers in constructing 
multiple choice questions. 


1. Many items should present problems which require critical thinking on the 
part of the pupil. 

2. Distractor alternatives (wrong answers) should be sufficiently plausible 
and attractive so that uninformed pupils will frequently select them. Far- 
fetched and patently wrong answers should be avoided. 
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3. In general, the correct alternative in a test item should be about the same 
length as the incorrect ones. 

4. The position of the best answer should be varied. That is, it should not 
almost always be first, last, or in the middle. 


Making Essay Examinations 


The much maligned essay examination has again achieved status in 
the eyes of measurement specialists. It is realized that certain outcomes 
of education can be more validly assessed by this technic than by any 
so-called objective test items. Some of the values of the essay examina- 
tion have been summarized by Sims in the following statement: 


‘The essay examination appears to be particularly well-suited for obtain- 
ing evidence related to certain “higher order” intellectual outcomes of edu- 
cation. Although most essay testing actually done is primarily concerned 
with the recall of information learned, the value of the essay for testing 
ability to organize, relate, and “weigh” materials learned has been long ap- 
preciated.9* 

In making specific test questions of the essay type, the teacher may 
find the following recommendations useful. 


l. First, write down what is to be measured and then phrase questions to 
cvaluate this. 

2. Phrase questions so as to permit a relatively free response, but be specific 
enough so that pupils know what they are supposed to do. 

3. The problems posed in an essay question should have a "reasonable" 
separation from the students' original learning situation. 

4. The student answering the questions should be encouraged to use his own 
"frame of reference," to reveal his method of reasoning, to show reasons 
for his choice of material, and defend any position he takes. 

5. So far as possible, arrange questions in order of difficulty with the easier 
questions appearing first. 

Most of the criticism leveled against essay examinations has centered 
around problems of scoring. Under certain circumstances, tests of this 
type have proved to be very unreliable. However, adherence to the fol- 
lowing suggestions in scoring should increase both the reliability and 
validity of the tests. 

l. Do not have pupils write their names on their papers but instead have 
them use an identifying number. This will help the teacher maintain ob- 
jectivity in scoring the test. 

“V. M. Sims, "The Essay Examination Is а Projective Technique,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, Vol. 8, Spring, 1948, pp. 15-31. 
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. Some teachers feel that more accurate results are obtained by marking 

question one for all pupils before moving to question two, etc. 

3. First scan a few papers to obtain an estimate of the quality of answers. 
This will help to preclude the possibility of the first papers read being 
more rigorously scored than succeeding ones. 

4. Determine a scale of points in advance of the reading which will be used 

to rate the quality of the answers. For example, an outstanding response 

might be given a value of five points, a superior response four points, 
and so on to zero points for an omitted question. 


For additional suggestions on test construction the teacher will find 
five of the books listed below in “References for Further Study” of 
particular value—those by K. L. Bean, E. J. Furst, J. R. Gerberich, R. 
M. W. Travers, and D. A. Wood. 


SUMMARY 


Teachers who have not made a special study of tests and measure- 
ments would be very much surprised at the number and scope of evalua- 
tive and diagnostic instruments which are available at all levels and in 
all fields of education. One bibliography lists over 5000 tests and rating 
scales. Although the existence of intelligence and achievement tests is 
relatively well known to teachers and laymen alike, the availability of 
devices for measuring such aspects of behavior as character, critical 
thinking, study skills, and interest patterns is not so generally known. 
Regardless of the field in which a teacher works, he will find helpful 
measuring tools at his disposal. 

In this chapter, some of the better tests in the following areas have 
been presented and evaluated: (1) intelligence (group and individual), 
(2) achievement (batteries and special subject matter examinations), 
(3) character and personality, (4) interests and values, and (5) study 
skills. Various types of tests and their uses have also been discussed. 
These include rating scales, inventories, situational tests, and projective 
tests. Sources the teacher may consult in connection with testing prob- 
lems were also recommended. ! 

'Throughout the preceding pages it has been emphasized that the in- 
discriminate use of tests, simply for the sake of testing, is undesirable. 
Each test that is used should contribute to the attainment of some 
specific goal of education. А set of criteria which teachers may use to 
enable them to select appropriate tests was included. 
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Although a wealth of standardized and published tests is available, 
teachers will still have to construct many of their own evaluative devices. 
Suggestions for doing this constituted the concluding section of the 
chapter. 


PunurisugRgs or ‘Tests 


Burcau of Educational Research and Service, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

Burcau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
27, New York. 

California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, Cali- 
fornia. 

Educational Test Bureau, 720 Washington Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota, 

Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

Тһе Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, New York. 

Public School Publishing Company, 509-513 North East Street, Blooming: 
ton, Illinois. 

Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford, California. 

C. H. Stoelting Company, 424 North Homan Avenue, Chicago 24, Illinois. 

University of Minnesota Press, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. 

World Book Company, Tarreytown, N.Y. 


Тһе reader is also urged to consult a good sampling of the headings іп 
the Education Index which are listed at the end of Chapter 18. 

The series of five yearbook volumes edited by Oscar K. Buros deserves 
special mention and is particularly important for the educator wishing to 
make a survey of the published tests available. These five volumes 
give pertinent information and reviews on almost all published English 
language tests. The first yearbook was published in 1938 and the fifth in 
1959. Volumes one, two, and three were published by the Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press; volumes four and five by The Gryphon Press, Highland Park, 
New Jersey. Tests in Print is also soon to be published by the latter firm 
and will serve as an index to The Mental Measurement Yearbooks. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Ahmann, J. S, and Glock, М. D., Evaluating Pupil Growth, Boston, Allyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1959. 
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Bean, K. L., Construction of Educational and Personnel Tests, New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1953. 

Blair, G. M., Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching, Revised Edition, New York, 
‘The Macmillan Company, 1956. 

Bradfield, J. M., and Moredock, H. S., Measurement and Evaluation in Edu- 
cation, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1957. 

Buros, О. K. (Editor), Mental Measurement Yearbooks: 1938 (New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, Rutgers University Press); 1940 (Rutgers University 
Press); Third, 1949 (Rutgers University Press); Fourth, 1953 (Highland 
Park, New Jersey, The Gryphon Press); Fifth, 1959 (Тһе Gryphon Press). 

Cronbach, L. J., Essentials of Psychological Testing, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. 

Furst, E. J., Constructing Evaluation Instruments, New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1958. 

Gerberich, J. R., Specimen Objective Test Items, New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1956. 

Harris, C. W. (Editor), Encyclopedia of Educational Research, Third Edi- 
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QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a list of the standardized tests available in your teaching area. If 
tests or test catalogues are not available write to four or five companies re- 
questing a copy of the test catalogue of each. Below the name of each test 
and its publisher indicate: 

a. The purposes of the test. 
b. The uses you might consider making of results of the test. 

2. Find the names and descriptions of three non-subject matter tests you 
might consider using. Below the name and publisher of each test indicate 
what use you might consider making of it. 

3. From the References for Further Study find one of the books on testing 
and list some of the key information on testing which you think you, as a 
teacher, should keep in mind. : LH 

4. Make up five true-false questions, and two essay questions covering im- 
portant parts of this chapter. Review the part of the chapter on test con- 
struction and indicate how your questions line up with the suggestions 
there. ; 

5. Do vou think "intelligence" tests are sometimes misused by teachers? Dis- 
Cuss this problem, pointing out instances and situations where harm may 
be done to children by improper interpretation or utilization of such tests. 
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INTERPRETING AND 
USING TEST RESULTS 


PROPER SELECTION, ADMINISTRATION, AND SCORING OF TESTS MAY BE OF 
little value unless there are appropriate interpretations and uses of 
test results. Consider, for instance, a large school system, known to the 
writer, which gave a comprehensive, standardized achievement test to 
all of its seventh-grade pupils in the spring of the year. Results from the 
test indicated that the median (middle) grade equivalent of the seventh 
graders taking the test was 9.2. This means that half of the pupils taking 
the test in this school system did as well or better than a typical 
(median) ninth grader in the country as a whole does in October. Since 
the median-grade level of an average group of seventh graders in April 
would be 7.7, on the surface, it appeared that the pupils tested in this 
school system were 1.5 grades above pupils upon whom the test had 
been standardized. As the result of this showing, self-satisfaction verging 
on smugness was the typical reaction of both teachers and administrators 
in the schools of this system. 

However, when some of the factors which produced these results were 
carefully examined by outside test consultants serious doubts were raised 
regarding the quality of the educational achievement in the school 
system. What had happened was that the teachers and school adminis- 
trators failed to take into account numerous conditions which may have 
influenced test results. They neglected to ask several important ques- 
tions, which if answered, would have accounted for the seeming su- 
periority of the pupils on the test. In the next few pages some of the 
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factors which this school system should have examined, and which 
should be kept in mind by any educator using test results, will be dis- 
cussed. Following this, suggestions are given for effectively employing 
achievement tests and sociometric measures in classroom situations. 


CAUTIONS IN INTERPRETING TEST RESULTS 


An essential first step in properly interpreting and wisely using in- 
formation given by tests is to know what factors influence test perform- 
ance and test scores. It is obviously unfair to compare two children or 
two classes on the basis of an improperly administered test. Likewise it 
is ridiculous to consider seriously the IO earned by a retarded reader on 
a test which requires much reading ability. The person giving a test, 
school policy which determines who will be in school to take the test, 
the attitudes of pupils toward testing, and the conditions under which 
the test is given are some of the variables which alter test scores. Cau- 
tions in test interpretation related to these and other factors will now be 
discussed. 


Teacher Motivation and School Policy 


Are teachers given pay raises on the basis of test results? Some super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors, casting about for an objective 
basis for giving promotions or salary increases, have settled on the idea 
of giving monetary rewards to those who can produce the best test re- 
sults. The goal of giving salary increases on the basis of merit is ad- 
mirable but this particular method has resulted in many unprofessional 
practices which should be eliminated in any place where they exist. In 
the school system used in our illustration, the school supervisor appar- 
ently did give the pay increases to those whose pupils had the highest 
median scores. This was particularly unfair to teachers in schools serving 
pupils of low socio-economic status and poor home background. 

Is the primary goal of the teachers to help the pupils or to get good 
test results? In some school systems it is unfortunately true that in the 
struggle to have “my class" come out on top the teacher has almost for- 
gotten the primary purpose of education, to help the learner. In these 
Schools, test results have, unfortunately, sometimes tended to become 
ап end in themselves. When this occurs, "good" test results may be 
accompanied by basically poor education. 
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Has the attention of the teacher been focused on improving the test 
results of those just below the median at the expense of the rapid and 
slow learners? If a teacher knows that his group and his teaching are 
likely to be evaluated on the score of the middle learner (median score) 
of his group, he may gear his teaching to the level of the middle third 
of the group, feeling that the highest third will get fairly good scores 
anyhow and that the lowest third or at least the lowest fifth will in all 
probability have little effect in moving the median upward. 

How much retardation is there in the school? It is quite possible for 
a school system that is doing a relatively poor instructional job to reach 
or even to exceed the national norms on tests by having a rigid policy of 
promotion. For example, the writer is familiar with a school system 
which takes great pride in its “standards.” With very few exceptions no 
pupil is promoted until he has reached the “norm” for his grade on a 
standardized achievement test. This means that a child in the fifth 
grade is not promoted to the sixth grade until he can make a score 
equivalent to 6.0 on the comprehensive achievement test. This policy 
has resulted in excessive retardation with about 50 per cent of the 
seventh-grade pupils being held back at least one year. Obviously, a com- 
parison of the median score of this group with the younger group on 
which the norms of the test were based is unsound. With excessive ad- 
ministrative retardation even an inefficient school system may seem 
to have a good achievement record when its results are compared with 
national grade norms. One way of determining the amount of adminis- 
trative retardation is to see how many pupils are over-age for their grade. 

How much elimination is there in the school? Some schools have a 
deliberate policy of “weeding out” the weakest pupils, particularly in 
the upper grades; other schools just fall into the habit. Consider two 
schools each of which originally had 200 pupils entering the first grade. 
In school A only 60 per cent, or 120 pupils, ever reached the seventh 
grade—the others were eliminated in one way or another. In School B 
95 per cent, or 190 pupils, entered the seventh grade. Since it usually 
is the poorer achievers who are eliminated in a school such as A, it is 
obvious that school B with a lower median score than A might still be 
doing a much better job of educating the children in its community. 
Тһе holding power of a school needs to be carefully considered in inter- 
preting test results. The twin evils of excessive elimination and exces- 
sive retardation demand thoughtful consideration, and test makers and 
publishers should be encouraged to give figures indicating the extent of 
the elimination and retardation in the schools on which norms are based. 
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Actually, in the school system described at the opening of this chapter, 
there were both unusual “holding back” and elimination. In some ele- 
mentary schools in the system there were fourteen-year-old students lan- 
guishing in the third grade. If only the average or above average students 
are measured in the seventh grade, a basically poor school can look good 
insofar as test results are concerned. 


Learner Background and Training for Test 


Did the teachers teach the test directly or indirectly? It may seem 
undignified even to suggest that such an unprofessional practice might 
be carried on. But in certain school systems the practice is carried on 
by some teachers, and those who interpret test results need to be aware 
of this possibility. Of course, any time a group of learners is coached 
on a test the use of norms accompanying the test becomes meaningless. 
Unfortunately some administrators and supervisors have unwittingly 
encouraged this practice, partially through the procedure, already dis- 
cussed, of tying teacher promotions to the test results obtained by their 
pupils. One type of teaching of the test which borders on questionable 
practice may involve teaching exactly the same kind of items as the 
test is expected to contain. 

An example of what can happen if this caution is not observed re- 
cently came to the writer’s attention. In an air force base in Texas during 
the Second World War a test of 275 items was developed from a longer 
list of several thousand items. Scores on this test were highly correlated 
with bombardier performance in actual combat. After the test had been 
used with several classes on the base, test results on the new groups were 
again matched with combat efficiency. ‘This time the correlations turned 
out to be low. Further investigation revealed that bombardier instructors 
were teaching the test items to their students. A test can thus become 
worthless or even lead to disastrous consequences if improperly used. 

How many years has the test been given in the school? Undue fa- 
miliarity with a particular test will tend to produce artificially high results 
on that test. For example, the writer is familiar with a school which, 
twice a year, has used some form of the same test for five years, which 
means that some of the pupils in the upper grades in that school may 
have had ten very similar tests and some repetitions of the same test. 
Too great familiarity with a test will indicate the need for using a differ- 
ent test. In the school system described earlier the Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests had been used for some ten years. This school obviously 
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should make use of some of the other excellent achievement tests avail- 
able. 

What is the potential ability of the learners as compared with those 
upon whom the tests were standardized? While this probably cannot 
be determined exactly, some clues to the answer can be obtained through 
the use of good intelligence tests, particularly ones which do not them- 
selves depend upon reading or other achievement skills for successful 
performance. The occupational level and socio-economic status of the 
parents will also frequently give a very rough indication of the answer. 

What are the primary motivators of the students? Threats, fear of 
punishment, marks, extrinsic rewards, and the like can produce what 
seem to be fairly good temporary results but the net result is likely to 
be undesirable in the long run. An extreme illustration of this was re- 
ported to the writer by one of his students. A teacher of American his- 
tory had given his final examination, the scores of the examination were 
quite acceptable to the teacher, and the final marks in the course had 
been prepared. On the final day of school when the report cards were 
passed out the pupils in a dramatic demonstration of their attitude 
toward American history tore their history books to bits and tossed the 
pieces of paper out of the school windows. When high test scores are 
obtained through motivation that produces antagonistic attitudes, the 
scores themselves may be of minor significance. 

What has been the effect of home training, travel, and other non- 
school factors? Some schools take credit for doing a great deal more than 
they are responsible for. Schools with learners coming from homes with 
good “educational opportunities” should give the home credit for many 
learnings which the pupils demonstrate. A healthy community environ- 
ment including a well-run public library, where youngsters have many 
opportunities for informal educational experiences outside both the 
school and the home, may have considerable influence on achievement 
test results. 

What is the annual amount spent per child for education? The time 
spent with the child and the wherewithal for educating him should be 
considered in evaluating and interpreting test results. For example, іп 
some school districts іп the United States more than $900 рст child 
per year is spent. In others the amount is below $50. Obviously one 
could not reasonably expect similar results in two districts where one 
spends eighteen times as much per child as does the other. 

Are test results in certain learnings being achieved at the expense of 
other equally important learnings? ‘The basic importance of this point 
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cannot be overemphasized. In the preceding paragraph attention was 
called to differences in the amount of money spent by the community 
for education. Here the focus is on the emphasis the school gives to 
different kinds of learnings. There are schools where the teaching is so 
slanted by standardized tests, that many learnings not touched by the 
tests, but considered at least equally important by outstanding educa- 
tors, are being neglected. This neglect may produce negative and un- 
desirable attitudes as illustrated by the book-tearing episode described 
earlier. Such neglect may also produce anti-social pupils, or ones who 
take a passive attitude toward teachers in general, schools, testing, or 
specific subjects. 

Are advertising claims justified? Тһе teacher needs to examine criti- 
cally the advertising claims for various tests. Criticism has already been 
made of the use of the term culture-free tests. In a recent widely dis- 
tributed letter from a prominent publishing firm the claim was made 
that the four standardized tests being advertised “offer THE TEACHER an 
entircly objective measure for evaluating student achievement." No 
achievement measure is entirely objective. Crucial subjective judgments 
always enter into decisions relating to such questions as: What partic- 
ular areas should be covered in the test? Should the test emphasize 
speed or power? What should be the difficulty level of the vocabulary 
in the test? How difficult should the questions themselves be made? 
What form (ie. true-false, matching, multiple choice) should the 
questions take? What should be considered a passing score? Perhaps the 
best safeguard here is a careful study of some of the excellent books on 
testing and evaluation which are available. 


Administration and Scoring Problems 


Was test administered in standardized manner? In some schools 
“standardized” tests are given in a very unstandardized fashion either 
through lack of knowledge of sound testing procedures or because the 
person administering the test desires to influence the results. If lack of 
knowledge of good testing procedures is the difficulty, study of test 
administration is, of course, strongly indicated. If directions are only 
partially read or not followed, if the timing is inaccurate, or if un- 
authorized help is given to testees, then the norms for the test become 
Meaningless and it is probable that much pupil and teacher time has 
been wasted. 

' Sec References for Further Study at the end of the preceding chapter. 
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What were conditions under which test was taken? Some of the con- 
ditions against which the teacher must guard are: excessive noise, fre- 
quent interruptions by outsiders, inappropriate desk equipment for 
writing, and too high or too low temperatures in the testing room. 

Was the standardized test scored according to directions in manual? 
Most test manuals give complete directions for scoring a test. T'hese 
must be followed carefully if the test results are to be meaningful. 

Are the methods of expressing test scores understood? То make a 
pupil's test score meaningful it is usually necessary to convert the raw 
score into some type of standard score. There are several systems, with 
which the teacher should be familiar, of expressing standard scores 
in order to reveal the relative status of an individual within a normative 
group. The basic equivalence of the most popular standard score pro- 
cedure is shown in figure 50. 

There is not space here to detail the methods used to convert raw 
scores to the scales shown in the figure. However, the use of various 
scales can be seen by considering the pupil whose raw score places him 
two standard deviations above the mean on the normal curve. What is 
his comparable standing on each of the other scales? From Figure 50 we 
see that 98 per cent of the normative group score below him. Also, he has 
a 98th percentile rating, a +2.0 Z score, a 70 T-score, а 700 College En- 
trance Examination Board score, a 140 Army General Classification Test 
score, a 9 Stanine, a 16 Wechsler intelligence subtest score, and an IQ of 
130 on the Wechsler test.” 


Reliability and Validity of the Test 


In both standardized and unstandardized tests the concepts of test 
reliability and test validity must be considered. As an extreme example 
consider a teacher who claimed he had a new measure of intelligence— 
the circumference of the head. Since a test and subsequent retest would 
probably show similar results on a particular individual, the test would 
have a high degree of reliability, i.e., consistency from one measurement 
to another. However, if head circumference for individuals were com- 
pared with some accepted criterion of intelligence little relationship 
would be found. Hence, one would say the new test is not valid. Re 
liability indicates how consistently a test measures what it does measurc. 


*For more detailed consideration of such scales as these see a test and measurement 
book such as V. H. Noll, Introduction to Educational Measurement, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1957. 
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Validity represents the accuracy with which a test measures what it is 
supposed to measure. A reliable test that is not valid is likely to be 
useless. 
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Figure 50. Equivalence of Popular Standard Score Procedures. (Adapted 
from H. G. Seashore, Methods of Expressing Test Scores, New York, The Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1955, p. 6.) 


USING ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS 


The improvement of teaching and learning activities should, of course, 
be the primary purpose for understanding the uses to which tests may 
be put. Every teacher has a responsibility for knowing some of the uses 
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which may be made of test results. To aid the reader in recognizing 
some of these possibilities, a summary of actual scores from one read- 
ing test is given in Table 34. This material is based upon data gathered 
in a class of thirty-four sixth-grade pupils. 

The teacher who is to use such data as presented in Table 34 might 
well, at the outset, ask himself the following questions: (1) How can 
the test results help in analyzing the major strengths and weaknesses 
of the class as a whole? (2) What are some ways of planning improve- 
ment on a class-wide basis? (3) How can the test results facilitate іп- 
dividual learner diagnosis? (4) How can the results of the individual 
diagnosis help individual learner improvement? (5) How can the test 
results be used to stimulate school-wide diagnosis and plans for improved 
teaching and learning? 


Finding Strengths and Weaknesses of Class as a Whole 


Each teacher, or even better a teacher-learner committee, can find the 
average grade score for students on each test and each subtest to see 
on which tests the students as a whole are high and on which tests the 
students as a group are low. 

When the data from Table 34 are summarized and averages are com- 
puted, material is available for making a class profile. Such a profile has 
been drawn in Figure 51 for the class under discussion. 

The profile reveals some interesting things about the class. It is strong- 
est in the “Use of the Index" and weakest in “Vocabulary,” and has an 
overall reading grade level of 6.0. 

A very helpful procedure is also to compare the results on a reading 
test with achievements in other areas. For example, another class profile 
Which included reading along with arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, 
English usage, and other aspects of the school program would be of 
much assistance to the teacher in understanding the overall progress 
being made by a class. de 

The data in Figure 51 answer some questions regarding pupils read- 
ing abilities but not all. The teacher and pupils also need to raise such 
questions as these: What are the attitudes of the majority in this class 
toward reading? То what extent is the reading ability demonstrated on 
the test actually being used in situations where the reading might appro- 
priately be used? What interest do the youngsters take in reading out 
of class where the ordinary school pressures are not being exerted? То 
What extent are they able to find and select appropriate reading ma- 
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Figure 51. Profile of Reading Skills of the Sixth-Grade Class Described in 
Table 34. 
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Teachers interested in ways of utilizing such data as presented in 


Table 34 may wish to study such additional questions as the following: 
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. Out of 34 pupils listed in Table 34, how many are reading up to actual 
age? (Use Columns 2 and 3.) 

. How many have average beginning seventh-grade reading ability or more? 

. What is the range of ability in vocabulary? 


. What is the range in the use of the index? 
. What is one of the first things that should be done to meet such great 


individual differences? 


. What does the table indicate about using the same texts and materials 


for everybody in the same grade? 


. How many grade levels of material are needed for this class? 
. How many in this group can now read average seventh-grade material 


with comprehension? 
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9. What level of material does pupil 26 need? Pupil 30? Pupil 1? 

10. Which of these youngsters probably reads too fast for his comprehension? 

11. Which pupils should probably be encouraged to speed up their reading? 

12. Which of these youngsters apparently needs training in using the index? 

13. In the light of these and other data, what would it be reasonable to ex- 
pect of pupil 20 with respect to reading improvement this year? What is 
a rcasonable goal for him? What might be a reasonable goal for pupil 32? 

14. What types of professional problems does it appear the teacher of this 
class should be studying? 


Planning Improvements on a Class-wide Basis 


The average levels of attainment as shown on different reading scales 
and the class profile and individual profiles may indicate some of the 
places or points where instruction has been strong or weak (at least, as 
compared with classes on which the test was standardized). The teacher, 
as well as students, should be able to act in the light of such information 
by engaging in activities designed to correct areas of weakness. 

The elimination of the weaknesses revealed by the test may involve 
many activities, some of which will now be discussed. (1) А study 
of how other teachers in the same school have worked on such problems. 
(2) A study of relevant published materials. Extensive use of the Educa- 
tion Index and the Psychological Abstracts will probably be desirable. 
Annual summaries of reading studies are given in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research. For example, in Volume 46, February, 1953, there is a 
"Summary of Reading Investigations, July 1, 1951 to June 30, 1952. s 
Other helpful sources are the summaries and bibliographies printed by 
the Educational Records Bureau, 437 West 59th Street, New York 19, 
New York. These summaries and annotated bibliographies are of value 
in helping the teacher find studies which relate to a particular reading 
problem such as developing reading interest, activity programs in read- 
ing achievement, developmental reading, and remedial and corrective 
teaching of reading. (3) Finally, weaknesses spotlighted by the tests may 
be eliminated through revised teaching methods. Those methods which 
are effective should be capable of validation by a continuous testing 
program. i : 

For instructional purposes some teachers and teacher-pupil planning 
groups may find it advisable to group children for particular types of 
teading or other learning activities. Referring back again to lable 34, 
the question might be asked: What subgroups may be organized to 


' Ву William S. Gray, pp. 401-437. 
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facilitate the learning of various reading skills? Pupils may be grouped 
according to the areas of the greatest need as indicated by a study of 
the diagnostic test results. Subgroups should vary according to the pupil’s 
needs in the different school subjects and their membership should shift 
as conditions change. 

In the matter of grouping it should be kept in mind that some pupils 
need to develop into leaders in the community and one way of promot- 
ing such development is to help individuals assume some responsibility 
in handling groups. Simply to turn the leadership job over to the student 
is not enough. The teacher must systematically make a study of ways of 
developing student leaders * and actively engage in promoting the 
process. 


Diagnosis of Individual Difficulties 


The teacher should make a systematic study of outstanding strengths 
and weaknesses of each pupil with the aim of giving appropriate in- 
dividual help. Questions such as the following point the way toward the 
effective use of test results for individual diagnosis: Do a pupil’s answers 
on a test indicate that he is weak in following directions? Does his test 
show that he works quite accurately but too slowly? Does he seem to 
reverse words or letters and read them from right to left rather than left 
to right? An analysis of the pupil’s errors and the processes he used in 
making them often sheds much light on the type of remedial work 
needed. 

Another important factor to keep in mind in the diagnosis of individ- 
uals is the need to study achievement not in terms of an absolute 
standard but rather in terms of expected and reasonable individual 
achievement. As reading has consistently been used as an illustration 
in this chapter, one might pursue the matter of reading achievement a 
step further by asking who are retarded readers? Can the question be 
answered from the data shown in Table 34? Some years ago the writer 
asked several teachers and administrators to define retarded readers, Тһе 
answers, as will be shown by the following illustrations, were far from 
constant. 

"A retarded reader is one behind his age norm in comprehension and 
speed in reading ability." If this definition were used, approximately 


“бес Ruth Cunningham, Understanding Group Behavi B d Girls, New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1551. р or of Boys and Girls, New Yo 

* Ray H. Simpson, "Who Are Retarded Readers?" The Journal of Education, Vol. 124, 
March, 1941, pp. 91-93. 
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50 per cent of the youngsters in our schools would always be retarded 
since the norm simply represents the average achievement at a particular 
age or grade. Other definitions were: “. . . one who may be in the 
fourth grade, but has the reading ability of the average second grader." 
“1. one who is at least a grade level below his class norm when given 
a standard test." “. . . one who does not read as well as the average 
member of his class.” Each of the four definitions given in this paragraph 
implies that every child should be up to average. This is certainly an 
impossible and unrealistic goal. 

What, then, should be meant by the term a retarded reader? Con- 
sider three students aged 11 years, 2 months, who are all in the sixth 
grade. Mary has a reading age of 9.5; John's reading age is 11.4; and 
Jean has a reading age of 12.5. It is difficult to tell which of these is 
retardcd in reading until the approximate mental age or reading capacity 
of each is known. When mental test data are included the following 
figures are obtained: 


CS 


PUPIL CHRONOLOGICAL GENERAL READING MENTAL AGE Š 


AGE AGE 
EE Oa 
Mary 11-2 9.5 9,5 
John 11-2 11.4 11.6 
Jean 11-2 12.5 15.0 


LEER Au ue oo LL e ee 


Assuming that both the reading test and the capacity test are reasonably 
valid, we are now in a position to say that Mary, the poorest reader, is 
reading apparently about as well as should be expected in view of her 
mental test score; John is slightly retarded; and Jean, who is the best 
reader of the three, shows the greatest amount of basic retardation. 
Thus, the slowest and poorest reader may actually be the least retarded, 
while the fastest and best reader is apparently retarded about three 
grades in reading ability. 

Before we can intelligently approach remedial reading, we must know 
which youngsters are most retarded. That child is most retarded whose 
reading achievements are farthest below his reading capacities. He is the 
child whom someone has neglected or trained improperly in reading. He 
is the child who now needs remedial assistance with particular emphasis 
on the kinds of reading in which he is weakest. 


"It should be understood, of course, that mental age as measured by intelligence tests 


i i гі i i test requires the 
is not a perfect indication of reading capacity, especially if the mental 1 ° 
subject mem. Nevertheless, measured Ac ability adds an important ingredient to the 


study of the so-called retarded reader. 
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Helping Pupils Improve 


Achievement test results combined with some measure of basic intcl- 
lectual capacity will help give a more realistic basis for determining 
appropriate class, course, and other educational goals. From the achievc- 
ment tests can be secured an indication of present accomplishments; 
from mental capacity tests come an approximation of the speed with 
which one may expect the pupil to progress. With these factors in mind 
it should not be expected that a sixth-grade youngster whose mental 
capacity is much below average and whose present achievement level is 
that of the average fourth grader will be able to do average sixth-grade 
work. Neither should one expect him to be ready to begin average 
seventh-grade work one year later. 

For instance, in an activity such as reading, the average reading grade 
level of a pupil can be used as a basis for helping him select and use 
reading materials. This would mean that each classroom would need to 
have available for use reading materials which vary in difficulty and in 
areas of interest to the same extent as the reading capacities and interests 
of pupils. Likewise, diagnostic arithmetic tests may be used to find levels 
of arithmetic experience which are needed and will be meaningful for 
each pupil. In essence, the optimum usefulness of diagnostic tests can 
be achieved only when a major share of the assignments and exercises 
represent a planned follow-up of the individual test results. 

For recreational reading it is at times desirable for the pupil to have 
reading materials which are considerably easier than those he can com- 
prehend as indicated by test results. For sheer enjoyment and to pro- 
mote the desire to do much reading, it is sometimes desirable to have 
materials which are so easy that the pupil does not have to struggle with 
new words in his reading. 

The great spread of ability within each grade level, as indicated by 
tests, means that if the development of each pupil is to be provided for, 
the teacher must gear instruction to several grade levels within his class. 
Тһе data which were shown in Table 34 are typical of what would be 
found in classrooms the country over—and similar data would be found 
in subjects other than reading. Within one grade, a range of ability of 
cight or nine grades frequently appears on test results. It is apparent 
that a teacher should not only be familiar with materials and methods 
suitable for average pupils of his grade, but should also know about 
materials and be able to use methods adapted to both less and more 
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mature pupils. This is, obviously, an extremely difficult task, but опе 
which can be faced with considerable optimism if the teacher is willing 
to study and experiment, and if the teacher is willing to use the learners 
themselves, so far as is possible, in diagnosing their own difficulties, and 
in planning their own activities. 


USING TESTS TO FACILITATE SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The previous section of this chapter showed some of the many ways in 
which achievement tests could be used as a basis for improving teaching. 
If learning were governed strictly by capacity for achievement, an ex- 
planation of the use of achievement and mental tests might suffice. 
However, successful school work depends equally as much upon such 
characteristics as the pupils’ personal adjustment, attitudes, and social 
or group skills. It is therefore essential that teachers know how to 
measure and interpret these personal and social factors, and to use the 
test results in planning classroom activities. One of the most practical 
and useful types of evidence about children is obtained by appraising 
their interpersonal relationships. 

The term which is generally used to describe a study of patterns of 
interrelation existing in a group of people is sociometry. From the meas- 
ure of interrelationships it is possible to draw up a chart which gives a 
pictorial representation of some aspects of interpersonal relations. As 
with any other type of testing procedure, the purposes and uses of the 
technique are matters of major concern. In the initial part of this section 
procedures for gathering sociometric data will be discussed. Following 
this an illustrative sociogram will be presented. Finally, uses which may 
be made of sociometric approaches will be listed and briefly discussed. 


Gathering Sociometric Data 


In collecting sociometric data it is desirable not to suggest to pupils 
that they are taking a test. A superior procedure would be to begin with 
a statement such as the following: 


Yesterday it was decided by our class that we should set up some com- 
mittees for various purposes in our next unit of work. There are various 
ways in which these committees might be set up, but it is desirable that 
you have an opportunity to work on committees with students whom you 
feel you work with best. If each of you will put on one of these sheets of 
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paper your own name and names of three other students with whom you 
would like to work, I will attempt to summarize these over the weekend 
and set up some committee groups based on the recommendations which 
our planning committee made today. 


Obviously the information gained from the voting for committees sheds 
light on the kind of interpersonal relationships existing within a class. 
Any number of additional questions could be phrased and presented to 
the pupils for their reactions. Following are some questions which teach- 
ers have found useful: 


Will you write on a piece of paper the names of your three best friends? 
With which classmates (two or three) do you like best to play? 

Whom would you like to have sit next to you in class? 

With whom would you like to discuss personal problems? 

Who is your choice as student leader for this class? 

Whom would you like most to invite home to dinner? 

With whom would you like to go to a party? 


In this type of testing it is extremely important that the pupils be frank 
in stating what their preferences are. One way of assuring this, of course, 
is for the teacher to keep information so gained in strictest confidence. 
Usually it is wise for the teacher to mention that these data will not be 
shown to other students in the room or revealed to any other individual. 

There is some difference of opinion among experts as to whether it is 
ever wise to ask for negative reactions or dislikes on the part of pupils. 
One argument for attempting to get such information is that if there are 
dislikes it is well to know whether they exist and against whom they are 
directed so that something can be done to better the situation. If it is 
decided that it is wise to attempt to obtain sociometric rejections, then 
any of the questions already suggested could be used by placing “not” ap- 
рер ежел іп each question. Statements like the following may also be 
used: 


What three pupils do you like least? 

Who аге the pupils nobody likes very much? 
Which children get into a lot of trouble? 
Which children are afraid of everything? 
Which children do you think are bossy? 
Which children act like sissies? i 
Which pupils cause you trouble? 


In the primary grades where pupils are too young to write the names of 
other children, teachers may obtain similar information through personal 
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interviews with the youngsters themselves. When this is done it is clear 
that such interviews should be conducted outside of the hearing of other 
pupils. 

Finally, the teacher should keep in mind the following suggestions. It 
is well to: (1) build up desirable relationships with pupils before request- 
ing the information; (2) collect and use sociometric measurement in 
situations where the need for such data is or can be made obvious to the 
pupils; * (3) word questions so that they can easily be understood by 
the pupils. 


Pictorial Representation of Interpersonal Relationships 


After students’ nominations have been collected, the teacher will want 
to convert the data into some usable form. There are many possible ways 
of graphically representing the information gathered.* One such plan is 
presented in Figure 52. 

The diagram in Figure 52 is constructed to show mutual relationships 
between pupils in the same grade and mutual relationships with pupils 
in other grades. Each child in Grades 4 to 8 was asked to indicate: (1) 
with whom would he like best to play; (2) with whom would he like 
best to work; and (3) whom would he like best to have sit next to him. 
Three choices were possible for each question, although this number 
was not required. On the basis of the answers of the eighth-grade group, 
the sociogram in Figure 52 was constructed. The dotted lines in the 
diagram show reciprocated choices—that a pupil not only likes a pupil 
but is liked by him in return, These are mutual relationships. Pupils are 
placed in one of four concentric circles according to the extent of their 
popularity. 

Six of the facts or implications indicated by this sociogram follow. (1) 
Pupils 5 and 9 not only are chosen fewer than five times but their own 
choices of other students were in no instance reciprocated. Although 
pupils 19, 15, 23, and 1 were also chosen less than five times, at least one 
mutual choice was found in each case. Two of these five pupils, 15 and 
23, chose each other. One of these pupils, 1, had his choice reciprocated 
by a pupil in another grade. (2) In or near Area II seem to be found the 
pupils with the most satisfactory mutual relationships. (3) One pupil, 

“Бог illustrations of such situations see the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale published by 


the Ohio Scholarship Tests and Division of Elementary Supervision, State Department of 


Education, Columbus, Ohio. 
` For an analysis of approaches sce N. E. Gronlund, Sociometry in the Classroom, New 


York, Harper and Brothers, 1959, Chapter 3. 
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Figure 52. Sociogram for Thirty Eighth-Grade Pupils. This shows the mutual 
relationships with pupils in same grade (broken lines) and mutual relation- 
ships with pupils in other grades (straight lines). Small circles represent boys; 
triangles, girls. Area | includes pupils chosen as friends by other children 16 
or more times; Area Il, pupils chosen 10-15 times; Area III, pupils chosen 5-9 
times; and Area IV, pupils chosen fewer than 5 times. (From E. A. Flotow, 
"Charting Social Relationships," Elementary School Journal, Vol. 46, May, 
1946, pp. 498-504.) 


29, although receiving more then fifteen votes apparently has no recipro- 
cated friendship with any other girl in her own classroom and crossed 
room boundaries to establish a mutual relationship with another girl. 
(4) Most of the social relationships are with pupils of the same scx. 
(5) The boys seem to represent a somewhat more tightly knit group 
than the girls. (6) In general, pupils who receive the most choices also 
have the greater number of reciprocated relationships. 

Тһе teacher of the pupils shown in Figure 52, with these and other 
data available such as marks and intelligence test scores, should be able 
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to develop and study other facts and hypotheses and gain insights not 
mentioned in the points above. The way a teacher will pictorially repre- 
sent data will depend primarily on what relationships he is trying to 
study.° 


Uses of Sociometric Data 


It is a well known fact that teachers are poor judges of the social roles 
of many of their pupils. Teachers frequently feel that if a child is bright 
and doing excellent academic work he is also equally effective in his social 
relationships. By means of sociometric procedures teachers can get some 
checks on their own impressions regarding the social relations in their 
classrooms. Sociometric procedures help the busy teacher avoid the dan- 
ger involved in neglecting children who are rejected or ignored by their 
classmates. 

In the following list are specific values the teacher can derive from 
various measures of interpersonal relationships. Sociometric data can: 


l. Help the teacher identify cliques and cleavages in class groups. 

2. Focus the attention of the teacher on social goals and on tangible ways 
in which interpersonal relations can be improved. € 

3. Help improve pupil understanding of social relations and problems, if 
discussed with class without names on sociogram. 

4. Help identify rejected pupils—those who are actively disliked by some or 
many classmates. 

5. Detect pupils who feel themselves to be social outcasts in the classroom. 
(This feeling may not, of course, be accurate, but may still have educa- 
tional significance. ) Š ; 

6. Give teacher basis for comparing class with published social norms.10 

7. Indicate those who are out-of-school leaders but do not show leadership 
in school. (Such pupils would frequently have great potentialities as class- 
room leaders if teacher guidance were appropriate in this regard.) 

8. Provide clues as to ways of dealing with disciplinary cases. (Can show 
with whom the problem case would like to work and whom һе respects.) 

9. Show how newcomers in a school or class are faring and can help the 


° For other ї ati iogram construction see (1) Horace-Mann Lincoln School 
о оо кеше ЯЛЫ а Sociogram, New York, Bureau of one 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947; (2) E. Forsyth and L. Katz, "A er Ар- 
proac h to the Analysis of Sociometric Data,” Sociometry, Vol. 9, November, , PP. 
iei (3) N. É. Gronlund, Sociometry in the Classroom, New York, Harper an 

rothers, 1959, С 3: н « 

еН, ni jen Reid in Group Relations, Washington, D.C., American биной 
оп Education, 1948, р. 21. Also, бог ап analysis of the distribution of sociomctric choices 
9f à normative sort see N. E. Gronlund, Sociometry in the Classroom, Chapter 4. 
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teacher check on the effectiveness of various procedures for integrating 
newcomers into classroom groups. 

10. Show which students have friends in the classroom but are also thor- 
oughly disliked by one or more students. 

11. Help identify the isolates in the classroom—those who are ignored by 
peers and who have no friends in the classroom. 

12. Help identify those who are presently classroom leaders. (These individ- 
uals can be taught to assume some of the roles now assumed only by the 
teacher in many classrooms. ) 

13. Aid in determining interracial or interreligious relations and problems. 

14. Show the direction of changes in interpersonal relationships which are 
continually taking place in classroom groups. 

15. Show degree of individual maturity on one dimension by indicating level 
of interest in those of the other sex. 

16. Help the teacher through pretests and post-tests to determine the effects 
of specific procedures which have been tried out in the classroom. 

17. Give the teacher significant data upon which formal or informal research 
be based. 

18. Show how many mutual or reciprocated choices of friends there are in the 
classroom. 

19. Show which class members are in greatest demand as friends. 


Тһе values of sociometric testing can be realized only when tests are 
followed by further diagnostic work or appropriate remedial action. As 
already noted, sociometric data should point out isolates, rejected chil- 
dren, potential leaders, cliques, and perhaps the general conditions of 
group morale and group interaction. Some of the uses of such informa- 
tion may be implemented by the techniques described in the following 
paragraphs. 

First of all, the data may provide a means for reseating or reconstituting 
groups within the classroom. If two near isolates choose cach other, for 
example, it would seem desirable to see that these two youngsters be 
given the opportunity to work together. Group work of some sort is es- 
sential if the full value of sociometry is to be achieved. 

Secondly, the information gleaned from sociometric voting should 
provide a basis for further diagnosis. Interviews, diaries kept by pupils, 
personality measures, observations, and case studies may be indicated in 
cases where children are very unpopular. The unpopular child who is 
identified early in his school career may be helped immeasurably. The 
writer knows a case in which a girl was rejected almost unanimously by 
her classmates. She was most unhappy and maladjusted. Further study 
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showed her to be the unfortunate product of an oversolicitous mother 
who went so far as to bring this teenage youngster to class each day, and 
to wait for her after school outside the classroom door. The teacher fol- 
lowed sociometric testing by interviewing the girl and her classmates, 
and eventually, through the use of group work and several parties which 
were held at the rejected girl's home, helped her achieve a place in her 
peer group. 

Finally, sociometric information may be used in a more general way 
to make changes in group procedures and to involve the class in problems 
which sociograms bring to light. Such matters as needed recreational ac- 
tivitics, prejudices, personal inadequacies, tightly knit cliques, and the 
like are problems which youngsters themselves can help solve. Class dis- 
cussions in which pupils are encouraged to raise such problems may be 
one solution. Also, group project work in which youngsters investigate 
the very problems which exist in their group may lead to better self- 
insight. The key to good group morale is in the hands of the teacher. 
Whenever sociograms show an inordinate amount of rejection and group 
disintegration, the teacher needs to take account of his own teaching 
methods. Youngsters who are handled in a democratic fashion, who are 
challenged by significant problems, and who feel that they are making 
an important contribution to the class are most likely to have a high 
degree of group morale. 


SUMMARY 


The giving of standardized tests of many sorts has become an almost 
universal practice in the schools of this country. So far as many schools 
are concerned the giving of the tests constitutes an end in itself with little 
thought being given to the uses to which they may be put. Other schools 
use their test results, but commit serious errors in so doing. 

Those who use tests for instructional and guidance purposes need to 
observe many precautions. In the first place, the validity of any test used 
should be questioned. Is there evidence that the test measures what it 
purports to measure? Many tests on the market claim to measure certain 
important outcomes of education, but in reality appraise something quite 
different from that announced in their titles. A test of critical thinking, 
for example, should measure something other than general intelligence 
or reading ability. In the second place, the reliability of each test em- 
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ployed should be given careful scrutiny. Does the test give consistent rc- 
sults? A reading test which places a pupil at the fifth-grade level one day 
and at the seventh-grade level the next, is obviously very unreliable. 

In this chapter numerous common uses and misuses of tests have been 
considered. Also included are detailed illustrations of specific help which 
teachers may obtain from diagnostic achievement tests and sociometric 
devices. 

The perspectives of educators must go beyond the view of a test simply 
in terms of its accuracy or technical construction. Uscful interpretations 
of test results depend not only upon the soundness of the test, but also 
upon a careful appraisal of the whole school program and of the children 
whom the test is supposed to measure. When teachers teach test items, 
or bring undue pressure to bear upon children's performance, or when 
schools have a large amount of retardation and elimination, the conse- 
quences are clearly mirrored in test results. In short, all testing must be 
viewed in its relation to the objectives, methods, and administrative 
policies of the school. 

The modern teacher must know much about tests and instruments of 
appraisal if he is to succeed in his work. He must understand how tests 
can contribute to effective learning, and how they can point the way to 
satisfactory individual and group guidance. Testing devices in the hands 
of inexperienced or inadequately trained teachers may in many instances 
do much more harm than good. When cautiously and intelligently em- 


ployed, however, many of the testing devices now available may become 
indispensable aids in teaching. 


REFERENCES FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Instead of listing all of the excellent articles in educational periodicals 
on tests and their uses, the writer recommends for this chapter that stu- 
dents obtain practice in locating these by using the Education Index. The 


following headings, taken from the Education Index, are illustrative of 
ones which merit exploration: 


Attitudes, Tests and scales 
Behavior, Tests and scales 
Educational measurements 


Intelligence quotient 
Intelligence tests 
Interest (psychology), Test and 


Evaluation scales 
Higher education, evaluation Personality tests 
Intelligence f 


Practice teaching, evaluation 
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Prognosis of success Self appraisal 
Psychological tests Social acceptability tests 
Public schools, rating Sociometry 
Questionnaires Surveys 

Readability tests Testing programs 
Reading, tests Tests and scales 


Research, educational evaluation 


Also sce subhead, Tests and scales, under school subject, e.g., Reading, 
Tests and scales; Music education, Tests and scales; Science, Tests and 
scales. 


The Index Numbers of Psychological Abstracts, December issues of each 
ycar, are excellent sources. И 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Research, С. W. Harris (Editor), 
Third Edition, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1960, represents a 
useful source of ideas and references on many problems related to diagnostic 
tools and their uses. 


Cronbach, L. J., Essentials of Psychological Testing, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1960, Chapters 3, 16. , 

Cunningham, Ruth, and Others, Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and 
Girls, New York, Teachers College Bureau of Publications, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 195]. 

Greene, Е, В., Measurements of Human Behavior, New York, The Odyssey 
Press, 1952, Chapters 12, 13, 14, 20, 21, 22. 

Gronlund, N. E. Sociometry in the Classroom, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1959. А 

Lindquist, E. F. (Editor), Educational Measurement, Washington, D.C., 
American Council on Education, 1951, Chapters 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Proctor, C. H., and Loomis, C. P., "Analysis of Sociometric Data" in Part II 
of Research Methods in Social Relations, S. W. Cook, and Others, New 
York, Тһе Dryden Press, 1951, pp. 561-585. 

Simpson, Ray H., Improving Teaching-Learning Processes, New York, Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1953, Chapters 5, 7, 8, 12, 1. ! 

Taba, Hilda, and Others, Diagnosing Human Relations Needs, Washington, 
D.C., American Council on Education, 1951. B 

Thomas, R. M., Judging Student Progress, Second Edition, New York, Long- 
mans, Gree „ 1960. 

Traxler, hee E. ‘on Others, Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test 
Results in Public Schools, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1953, Chapters 
2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
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In addition, most of the books listed at the end of the preceding chapter 
contain material very useful to the teacher in interpreting and using test 
results. 


QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


. Find one of the books on tests and measurements listed at the end of 


Chapter 17. Make a list of suggestions for test interpretation which you 
gather from the book. 


. Study the results from a test given to an elementary, high school, or col- 


lege class. What suggestions or implications for the teacher do you think 
are contained in the results? 


. List uses a teacher may make of each of the following types of tools: (a) 


interest inventories, (b) attitude inventories, (c) value inventories, (d) 
personality inventories, (e) readability tests, (f) social acceptability tests, 
(g) sociometric diagrams. 


- Take two of the types of tools mentioned in question 3 above and discuss 


possible misuses of the instruments by teachers. 


. Discuss the pros and cons of using objective types of tests exclusively. What 


are the advantages of sometimes employing teacher-made essay-type qucs- 
tions for diagnostic purposes? 


СН АТРИ 19 


MARKING, REPORTING, 
AND PUPIL PLACEMENT 


OF ALL SCHOOL PRACTICES, THOSE INVOLVED IN MARKING AND REPORTING 
seem most shrouded in confusion, misinterpretation, and misunder- 
standing. Confusions and difficulties involve not only pupils and their 
parents, but also teachers. 

The writers have heard numerous teachers state that they would enjoy 
teaching if they did not have to make out and issue grades. Much of the 
difficulty is due to the fact that many teachers are never quite sure what 
purpose the grades are supposed to serve, as is indicated by the following 
comments: “I gave John a low mark because he continually irritates me 
in class. . . .” “Jane doesn't learn much but she tries so hard I just can't 
discourage her by giving her a low mark.” “Thorn almost always gets the 
highest score on the test, but since he never seems to do any work I feel 
guilty in giving him a high mark for doing no studying.” ` 

The objectives of this chapter аге to aid current and prospective 
teachers to: (1) appreciate more clearly the complex problems and issues 
involved in marking and reporting, (2) perceive some of the purposes 
which marking and reporting may serve, (3) understand misuses of mark- 
ing and reporting, (4) visualize guides for improvement, and (5) con- 
Sider psychological factors related to pupil placement or promotion, an 
area closely intertwined with marking and reporting. 

Much of the difficulty in current marking and reporting methods 
arises from the failure to identify and to resolve the crucial issues that gen- 
erate stress and misunderstanding. Many times as previously noted it is 
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not clear what the grade on a test, or the final mark in a course, is sup- 
posed to do. They may be used to indicate progress relative to a pupil's 
classmates, they may be based on some arbitrary standard previously 
determined by the teacher, or they may be estimates of the degree to 
which a child measures up to his capabilities. Moreover there is some 
confusion about how specific these marks and grades ought to be. Some- 
times teachers give a single letter grade or number, but in other schools 
teachers write long reports to the parents explaining in detail what the 
child's progress has been, and what future steps should be taken by the 
school and parents. Finally there is lack of agreement about how the 
mark or grade should be interpreted to the pupil. In some situations, 
marks are assigned during an individual conference with each student; 
in others, getting the child's opinion of his own progress is considered 
entirely beside the point, and it is assumed that the meaning of his grade 
is obvious. These are but a few of the questions and issues encompassed 
by this phase of the school's task. Many others will become apparent in 
the balance of the chapter. 


VALUES OF MARKS AND REPORTS TO VARIOUS GROUPS 


If marking and reporting systems are to make a contribution to the 
work of the school, it is of utmost importance that a careful study be 
made of the possible purposes which they may serve. Due to differences 
in communities, in school systems, in backgrounds of pupils and teachers, 
as well as to other factors, a marking or reporting system that is appropri- 
ate for one school system might be quite inappropriate for another sys- 
tem where the combination of factors is different. This means, in effect, 
that when one considers a desirable reporting system for a particular 
school or community, he must take into account the present level of de- 
velopment of those affected by the marking or reporting system. For 
example, a group of schools which has been experimenting with different 
marking and reporting systems might profit greatly from descriptive re- 
ports to students and parents in lieu of traditional letter grades. However, 
in a system where only letter grading has been used in the past, an abrupt 
change to descriptive reporting would probably be unwise. Parents, stu- 
dents, and teachers would all be accustomed to a certain type of marking 
and reporting, and it would seem to be sound in terms of readiness for 
those concerned to move gradually from the older system to the newer 
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onc. If changes are to be effective they cannot be imposed by administra- 
tive decision but should result from study of the problems by teachers, 
pupils, and parents. 

There are various ways in which the purposes of marking or reporting 
systems might be considered. The organization in the following section 
of this chapter is based on the fact that marking is designed to serve 
particular individuals or specified groups. For example, a reporting system 
designed to inform parents about the school's objectives, activities, 
changes, and proposed changes has a decidedly different purpose from a 
system which aims only at informing parents about the relative standing 
of their son or daughter. Likewise, a mark indicating a learner's progress 
in relation to his ability has a quite different aim than a mark designed 
to show how a child's achievement compares with others. Consequently, 
marking purposes may be in conflict with cach other. Those who get and 
use marks, if they are to use them intelligently, must recognize the aims 
of the system. Otherwise, marks intended to mean опе thing by the 
maker may be misinterpreted to mean something quite different by the 
user. 

There are at least three groups whom marks and reports serve: pupils, 
teachers and administrators, and parents. Variations in reporting to meet 
the needs of these groups will now be discussed. 


Marks and Reports Serve the Student 


Frequently the teacher's purpose in giving a mark to the pupil is simply 
to inform him of his status. Too often the instructor has in mind no 
planful procedure as to how youngsters can or should constructively use 
such information. There are several ways in which teachers, through 
marks, may impart information to pupils. One of the most common is 
to show the pupil his level of achievement, as compared with others in his 
class or with pupils who comprised the population used to standardize a 
test. For example, the mark may tell the pupil that he was in the lowest 
one-tenth of his class on a test in critical reading. 

Тһе mark may also show the youngster the amount of progress he has 
made in a designated period of time. The well-designed report card 
should, furthermore, make it possible to keep the pupil constantly in- 
formed about his progress in a wide variety of behaviors. If the child has 
improved in his ability to handle fractions, or in his skill in word attack, 
he should be made aware of this fact. 
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The instructor may also attempt to communicate to the student his 
progress in relation to his estimated ability. For example, consider the 
following data on two students: 


YEAR'S PROGRESS IN GENERAL 
19 READING ABILITY 


James 100 


1.3 average grade levels 
Robert 102 


-5 average grade levels 


A report on James might indicate satisfacto 
ability while the report for Robert might 
with average ability, had apparently onl 
progress in this skill as does the average student. In giving such informa- 
tion to the student, the teacher must recognize that the figure on esti- 
mated ability is difficult to determine with great accuracy. Intelligence 
tests, measures of socio-economic background, measures of amount of 
time the pupil spends in school, and other similar factors will give some 
basis for helping the teacher determine what might be reasonably ex- 
pected of a particular learner. 

Marks as motivators of learnin 


Ty progress in general reading 
raise questions as to why he, 
y made about half as much 


8. Teachers often use marks or reports 
in an effort to stimulate the learner to improve his work. А very common 


but questionable practice from а psychological standpoint is to punish, 
discipline, or penalize the learner by giving him poor grades for past 
mistakes, Such a procedure has to be used on the assumption that the 
pupil will work harder when his past failures are emphasized. But such 
an assumption is not warranted by existing evidence, 

In an experiment by Sears, the work of subjects who experienced con- 
tinuous failure steadily deteriorated while a group with success experi- 
ences made steady and persistent gains. This type of experiment throws 


much doubt on the belief frequently held by teachers that continuously 
failing a student will improve his learning, 


In the hands of some teachers, a red 
keep pupils tractable, docile, or “in line.’ 


trolled classrooms. 
for Motivating pupils is one in 


nostic values of marks by guid- 


* К. R. Sears, “Initiation of the Repression Sequence by Experie Valore" Tournal 
of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 20, 1937, pp. 570-580. У Experienced Failure," Jou 
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ing the pupil to see his own strengths and weaknesses. The goal of such a 
diagnosis will be to stimulate future study through helping the learner 
identify behaviors needing improvement. To be effective, this type of 
reporting needs to be rather specific. For example, it probably is not 
very helpful to the pupil for the teacher to indicate a weakness in sports- 
manship. On the other hand, if the teacher can indicate those behavioral 
aspects of sportsmanship in which the learner is strong and those in 
which he is weak, there will be a better basis for the learner to plan ac- 
tivities, to capitalize on the strengths, and to eliminate the weaknesses. 
Тһе following are illustrations of behaviors which might be given atten- 
tion under the heading of sportsmanship: To what extent (1) does the 
pupil observe game rules? (2) is he a good loser? (3) does he treat visit- 
ing players and officials with respect? Generally, when the diagnostic 
function is uppermost in the mind of the teacher, he will attempt to 
maintain a balance in emphasis between the weak and strong points of 
individual pupils. Excessive emphasis on weaknesses may lead to dis- 
couragement, and continued failure will result. Conversely, excessive 
emphasis on an individual's strong points may either lead to self-com- 
placency, or give him little indication of where sclfimprovement is 
needed. When detailed diagnostic information is emphasized in a re- 
porting system, it may be said to be future oriented. When the emphasis 
is on punishment, discipline, or penalties, the system is past oriented. 

When pupils are encouraged to see report cards or progress reports as 
diagnostic aids for learning they are likely to develop desirable self- 
evaluative abilities. Hence, marking and reporting usually need to be re- 
lated to goals which pupils have helped to set for themselves. 

Giving the student practice in reporting his own progress. Too fre- 
quently students' descriptions of their school work denote a very super- 
ficial view of their own progress, and probably indicate that they have 
had little practice in reporting their own achievement. The following 
brief excerpt from a dinner conversation illustrates this superficial view of 


events in school. 


“Well, what did you do at school today, Jack" || 

"Oh, the same thing as usual. Please pass the meat. 

“What happened in your science class?" | 

"Well, two of the kids didn't have the assignment done so they had to 
Stay in after school." 4 

“What are you studying in your English class now?" T 

"Oh, some of that jazz about predicate nominatives and participial 


phrases—nobody scems to know what it's for." 
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Some teachers have thought of reporting functions as the exclusive 
responsibility of the teacher. However, in some schools students have 
also been given certain opportunities and responsibilities for recording 
and reporting their own progress. Following are excerpts from a weekly 
report which was written by Frank, a pupil in a ninth-grade mathe- 
matics class: 


During the past week I have been working on the values and costs of 
different kinds of car insurance. Since I completed driver's training last 
semester Mr. Hall (the mathematics teacher) and I together decided this 
would be a good math problem for me to tackle. . . . 

In addition to doing quite a bit of figuring this weck I have learned 
such things as the following: My dad's insurance policy is no good if I am 
driving. This must be changed right away even if I have to use some of the 
money I made setting pins (in the bowling alley) to pay the extra amount. 
A $50 deductible policy now means something to me. Some states require 
every driver to have insurance. . . . 

I find I need more practice in doing percentages and must give more 
study to the different kinds of insurance policies and their purposes. Next 
week I want to do some figuring on car maintenance, depreciation, trade 
in values of various makes, miles per gallon of various makes in town and 
in country driving. . . . Over the weekend I must try to get dad in a 
good humor and then get him to see the local agent about changing our 
car policy so I can drive! This report should pave the way. 


Reports of this sort have several values. They give the student practice 
in writing on subjects of concern to him. They give parents some picture 
of what the child and the school are trying to do. They can improve 
public relations and they can easily be included in the pupil's permanent 
record. Perhaps even more important, they can help the youngster as- 
sume additional responsibility for his own learning. They give both the 
pupil and the teacher a basis for evaluating past work and for planning 
future work. Pupils’ goals and purposes tend to become clear. These 
goals, when defined and more clearly structured, form a basis for future 
educational, vocational, and recreational activities. 

When a youngster is encouraged to take a hand in recording his own 
progress and appraising his own work, his personal adjustment is likely 
to be improved. For example, if he is having difficulties in interpersonal 
relations, his troubles may be alleviated by writing a description of the 
situation as he sees it. He may also try to indicate what types of things 
he might consider doing to improve the situation. The self-report also 
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gives him practice in verbalizing his difficulties and in expressing them 
in such a way that others may give him help. 


Marks and Reports Serve Teachers and Administrators 


Teachers sometimes use marking and reporting to make life easier for 
themselves. In some cases, grades or unfavorable reports are used to purge 
pupils who are difficult to handle. Some teachers feel that unless a stu- 
dent is docile in obeying without question their directions, he should 
not receive a high mark. From a psychological standpoint, a use of 
marking for the convenience of the teacher is extremely questionable if 
not actually dangerous. 

One of the writers once visited a large midwestern high school to talk 
with a principal about his school problems. During the conversation, the 
principal proudly drew from his desk a report which he was just getting 
ready to submit to the school board. This document gave the name of 
each teacher, the subject he taught, the percentage of pupils in his course 
who "passed" the subject for the semester just closed, and the percentage 
who "failed." He commented regarding three algebra teachers who were 
listed. The first teacher, a Miss Olson, had "failed" 53 per cent of her 
pupils. He remarked that she was a fine teacher—one with high stand- 
ards. The second, a Miss Burnham, had failed only 26 per cent of the 
members of her class. He noted that she was also quite acceptable. The 
third teacher, Mr. Brownfield, however, was not held in high repute! The 
principal pointed to the fact that he had only “flunked” 8 per cent of his 
algebra pupils. He stated that nearly any pupil could pass his course. In 
general, the principal was proud of his teaching staff because they main- 
tained one of the highest records of "washing out" students to be found 
anywhere in the state. 

An extremely high percentage of failures in a class can usually be 
traced to one or more of the following causes: (1) improper placement 
of pupils in the class in the first place, (2) inappropriate course content 
for individual students, (3) unsound standards or goals which take no 
account of individual differences, and (4) poor teaching. Тһе reader will 
note that cach of these four contributing causes of failure is primarily if 
not entirely in the hands of the teacher or school. 4 

At times teachers boastfully may use marks as indicators of their own 
teaching ability. Sometimes there is overemphasis on pencil and paper 
tests and little concern for individual needs, goals, and important skills 
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not easily measured by current tests. It should be emphasized that grades 
in such a situation indicate how well the learner did in relation to teacher- 
structured assignments. The mark or report frequently does not indicate 
how well the pupil could do if he were ego-involved. Unknown under 
these circumstances is the level which might be achieved if the student 
were permitted to have a considerable share in setting up his study goals 
and those of the class and in helping to plan activities needed to achieve 
these goals. 

Administrators or teachers sometimes use grades to determine the 
eligibility of students for sports, musical activities, other extracurricular 
activities, the honor roll, or an honor society. When so used care must 
be taken lest the pupil be excluded from activities in which he can suc- 
ceed in school. Forcing a pupil to spend all of his time on activities in 
which success is unlikely may cause him to leave school too early, or 
result in other adverse effects. 

Potentially, one of the most valuable, but frequently overlooked, u:es 
of marks is that of helping the teacher evaluate his own work, his 
strengths and weaknesses. For example, the teacher might find that pupils 
did well on certain individual tests, but rather poorly in group discussion 
or in other group activities. Such information might well constitute a 
challenge which would lead to systematic study by the teacher. If this 
value is to be achieved marks must be based on rather detailed analysis 
of various aspects of student behavior. 


Pictorial Reporting Facilitates Communication Between 
Teachers, Pupils, and Administrators 


As has been suggested in the preceding pages the importance of ap- 
propriate standards, goals, and reporting for the individual pupil cannot 
be overemphasized. How can we devise reporting techniques that on the 
one hand keep the slow learner from becoming discouraged because of 
unrealistic expectations and on the other keep the talented child from 
developing improper work attitudes and self-perceptions because too 
little is expected of him? The diagram in Figure 53 suggests one pictorial 
framework for facilitating the study of individual pupils. 

The diagram may be used either as a part of the permanent record of 
the individual student or as a chart on which the teacher can study a 
group of students on two dimensions, achievement and ability.” ‘Two 


*Since the correlation between school achievement and IQ is only approximately .50, 
this scheme should be used with extreme caution. IQ is only one of the factors affecting 
school grades. Such a report as this should obviously not be sent home to parents. 
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High 


80th не 


60th tile 


40th %tile 


ESTIMATED CURRENT ACHIEVEMENT 


20th %tile 


Jane 


L - > 
iic 20th 40th 60th 80th High 
%tile tile %tile %tile 


ABILITY TO LEARN 


Figure 53. Chart for Reporting Relation Between “Ability to Learn” and 
“Current Achievement.” (This is a course in mathematics. Ability to Learn 
measured by the California Capacity Test. Achievement measured by the 
Metropolitan Achievement Test—Mathematics Section.) 


percentile ratings for each student are needed to locate him on the chart. 
One percentile gives a comparative estimate of the individual's intelli- 
gence and should be based preferably on the results of more than one 
intelligence test. The other percentile should be based on results from as 
valid a measure as is available of the student’s achievement in the speci- 
fied subject. 

Let us examine five cases which have been plotted on the chart in 
Figure 53. Joe's location indicates achievement in the lowest 20 per cent 
of the normative population but also indicates very limited mental ca- 
pacity or "ability to learn"; hence, there may be no great cause for alarm. 
Suzy and Mary, while achieving at quite different levels both seem to be 
doing reasonably well in view of their differing mental capacities and the 
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fact that each is achieving above average for her respective mental 
abilities. 

In marked contrast to Suzy and Mary it would appear that Jim and 
Jane are not being appropriately challenged in the subject on which 
achievement has been measured. Jane with about average mental capacity 
is apparently achieving only about as well as the lowest 10 per cent of 
students. Jim, whose achievement is about average, still is apparently 
growing at a rate far below his potential. 

From the pictorial reporting in Figure 53 then it would appear that 
three students, Joe, Suzy, and Mary are each making satisfactory or su- 
perior progress. Conversely, a more thorough study should be made of 
Jane and Jim to determine whether their inadequate achievement comes 
from their own attitudes and habits or from a failure of the school] and 
particularly the teacher or both. 


Marks and Reports Serve Parents 


Good reporting practices should improve relations between the school 
and the home. The effective report will not only show a youngster's status 
and progress but should also at least implicitly attempt to show changing 
school goals, procedures, and techniques. Such things as new methods, 
revised grouping procedures, or reasons for using various texts may be 
explained through the reporting system. Through such school reporting it 
is also possible to emphasize school needs in terms of personnel, salaries, 
equipment, and school buildings. Such a continuous interpretation going 
to the home provides parents some evidence which can be used in 
evaluating the work of the school and tends to promote more sympa- 
thetic attitudes on the part of parents. 

In some schools letters from the teacher to the parent make up for 
some of the deficiencies of older report forms. Vredevoe and Lindecamp 
concluded after an extensive study of recording and reporting pupil 
progress in the secondary school "that no part of the program of com- 
munication with parents is of greater importance or influence than that 
which attempts to report achievement, growth, or progress of the in- 
dividual pupil in the school." * 

When a detailed report of a pupil's behavior is given, information 
should be of such a nature that it helps the parent assess strengths and 


* L. E. Vredevoe and C. D. анир, “How Shall We Make the Recording and Re- 
porting of Pupil Progress More Meaningful?” Bulletin of the National Association of the 
Secondary School Principals, Vol. 37, April, 1953, pp. 179-185 
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weaknesses of his child. This can facilitate appropriate child guidance at 
home. Indications of specific ways in which the parent can help the 
child are also desirable. Some schools attempt to use the reporting sys- 
tem as a motivational lever for the parent. Generally speaking, the goal 
here is to provide the parent with a basis for giving guidance to his 
youngster. Appropriate information might help the parent answer such 
questions as the following: In what subjects has the child shown a par- 
ticular interest? What are occupational areas for which the child prob- 
ably has particular aptitude? Should the boy or girl go to college? If so, 
to what kind of college? If he goes to college, what course of study would 
it probably be desirable for him to consider taking? 

After an extensive study of reporting practices Traxler * concluded 
that: Home letters are now a common way of reporting by elementary 
school teachers even in school systems that lay no claim to progressive 
methods, but the use of this way of reporting is still rather rare in 
secondary schools. Traxler found certain trends which are indicated in 
shortened form below.® 


1. There is considerable dissatisfaction with systems of marking that en- 
courage comparisons of pupils with one another. 
2. For years, there has been a trend in report cards away from percentage 
marking toward a scale with fewer points. A ! кін 
3. There is at least a slight trend toward the reporting of pupil progre 
relation to ability. Р ан 
4. There is a widespread tendency for report cards to include an evaluation 
of traits other than subject matter achievement alone. 0 Ai 
5. There isa clear tendency to use descriptive rather than ipae 3 e ie 
6. In some secondary schools and in many elementary адалы 
ports аге being replaced by notes ог letters to parents. UYA YGS 
7. Noteworthy attempts are made in some of the more recent = I cene 
to analyze and diagnose a pupil's achievement in terms of the obje 
of the school. . / 
8. Reports аге being sent at less frequent intervals, and in ахад only 
when there is specific occasion for communication with the arit M 
9. There is also a trend toward shorter report forms. (This tren 
clear-cut.) : жар zt 
10. Parents аге being asked to cooperate іп building (and revising 
cards and also to take part in plans of reciprocal reporting 1m 
teacher conferences. 


) report 
parent- 


“А. E. Traxler, Techniques of Guidance, Revised Edition, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1957 
* [bid., pp. 236-239, 
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11. In some schools, pupils cooperate in devising report cards and in evalu- 
ating their own achievement. 

12. E:ementary schools are Неег "to experiment with new and novel pro- 
ccdures," and they are “less conventional and less formal." Proof that one 
is better than another is not now available. Maybe needs are different at 
different age groups. 

13. Finally, there is a recognizable trend toward better administration of 
procedures of reporting to parents. (Rotation of sending of reports so 
those for different students are made out at different times. Time is given 
for work to do a good job.) 


A natural extension of the report that goes to parents is the ensuing 
conferences that the teacher holds with parents. Often the success of 
such conferences will hinge upon how well the school has been able to 
break the stereotype that such conferences are held only when a child 
has misbehaved or has made a low grade. Helpful guidelines to such con- 
ferences are given in the following list." 


1. Establish a friendly atmosphere free from interruptions. 
2. Be positive—begin and end the conference by enumerating favorable 
points. 
3. Be truthful, yet tactful. 
^. Be constructive in all suggestions to pupils and parents. 
5. Help parents to achieve better understanding of their child as an in- 
dividual. 
6. Respect parents' and children's information as confidential. 
7. Remain poised throughout the conference. 
8. Bea good listener; let parents talk. 
9. Observe professional ethics at all times. 
10. Help parents find their own solutions to a problem. 
11. Keep vocabulary simple; explain new terminology. 
12. If you take notes during the conference, review them with parents. 
13. Invite parents to visit and participate in school functions. 
14. Base your judgments on all available facts and on actual situations. 
15. Offer more than one possible solution to a problem. 


PITFALLS IN MARKING AND REPORTING 


A major reason why improvement in marking and reporting systems is 
difficult is because of the hold which tradition has upon teachers, pupils, 


"Louis Romano, “Тһе Parent-Teacher Conference," National Education Association 
Journal, Vol. 48, December, 1959, pp. 21-22. 
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and parents. While many teachers feel that they would like to have im- 
proved marking and reporting systems, they maintain, sometimes with 
justification, that it is extremely difficult to change because parents and 
other tcachers are not in sympathy with any type of change. 

The hold of tradition is further illustrated by the attitude on the part 
of many parents, and even teachers, that there is some magic in terms of 
passing or failing, or about a score of 70 or 80 per cent right on a test. 
Thosc suffering under such a delusion certainly have not clearly analyzed 
the fact that a teacher can make a test on which no pupil will make 
more than 70 per cent correct. And the same teacher can make another 
test for the same group of learners in which all students will make more 
than 70 per cent correct on the particular test. The idea of a fixed yard- 
stick or absolute measure for marking purposes disregards the essential 
fact that marks always depend to a high degree upon subjective factors 
such as the types of questions which the teacher constructs, the areas 
covered by the questions, the difficulty of the questions, and the direc- 
tions given to learners prior to and while taking the test. These are but a 
few of the subjective factors which influence the eventual numerical 
Score which the pupil gets. 

Marks frequently are not adjusted to individual differences in needs, 
abilities, and goals. Sometimes the teacher's goals and standards are 
based largely upon his own experience in school. A high school instructor, 
for example, may base the standard of achievement he expects in a par- 
ticular class upon what he himself could do without too much difficulty 
when in high school. Such a point of view was expressed by one teacher 
who said: “Well, I didn't have any trouble doing that in high school. I 
didn't have to work overly hard. It's plain that 60 or 70 per cent of my 
students are just plain lazy. If they would get down to work and really 
tackle these problems, they would not have difficulty. Consequently, I am 
justified in giving them failing marks." Since most teachers were un- 
doubtedly superior pupils when in school and differed in many other 
important respects from many of the pupils they teach, the practice just 
described is clearly most unrealistic. vr 

The unreliability of teachers’ marks on examinations is well known. In 
classic experiments conducted by Starch and Elliott, two final examina- 
tion papers for ninth-grade English were graded independently by 142 
English teachers. On the first paper marks ranged from 64 to 98 with a 
total of nine grades above 95 and five grades below 75. On the second 
Paper there were eight marks above 90 and fourteen marks below 70. 
The range on the second paper was from 98 down to 50. Using a some- 
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what similar approach, grades on a final examination paper in geometry 
marked by 114 mathematics teachers ranged from a high of 92 to a low 
of 28. Тһе latter is particularly significant in view of the fact that опе 
might expect that papers in mathematics could be marked with precision. 
Marks on a history examination treated in a similar fashion and scored by 
seventy history teachers ranged from 43 to 90.7 More recent experiments 
on marking have tended to support the conclusion that teachers’ grades 
are extremely unreliable.* 

It must be recognized that the great emphasis upon marks has focused 
attention upon extrinsic values in which pupils are much more concerned 
about labels ° put upon learning rather than upon the real values of the 
course. Thus, one of the pressing problems educators face in attempting 
to study marking and reporting systems is how to swing the attention of 
the learner away from the symbols represented by marks and toward the 
intrinsic values and achievements which can be obtained from his 
schooling. 

Finally, a major criticism that can be directed toward present marking 
and reporting systems is that they result in a large number of emotional 
upsets on the part of pupils. According to research studies 1° fear does not 
seem to be a particularly desirable motivating device and yet in too many 
school systems the student is plagued continually with failure or the Ғсаг 
of failure. This excessive strain militates against educational effective- 
ness. The emotional atmosphere which surrounds examinations, marks, 
and reporting has tended to upset many students and make them nerv- 
ous. If the emotional tension thus induced led to improved learning, it 
might be justified. But the evidence seems to be that anxiety is likely to 
produce just the opposite results. Pupils are encouraged to try to get by, 
to sce if they can fool the teacher, and to worry over past experiences in 
connection with marks rather than to plan intelligently for future im- 
provement in learning and evaluative activities. If marks produce many 
emotional disturbances, and the evidence seems to be that they do, then 
it would appear that attention should be given by teachers, administra- 
tors, and students to ways of eliminating these undesirable concomitants 
which sometimes accompany marking and reporting. 

M D. i os Educational Psychology, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1924, 
13 Hartog and E. C. Rhodes, An Examination of Examinations, London, Macmillan 

and Company, Limited, 1935; A. E. Traxler, "Note on the Accuracy of Teachers’ Scoring 

on Semi: Jbjective Tests,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 37, 1943, pp. 212-21 3. 
* Such as marks, awards, stars, ribbons, and honor lists 


mie: For example, sce R. R. Sears, “Initiation of the Repression Sequence by Experienced 
Failure,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, Vol. 20, 1937, pp. 570-580. š 
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IMPROVING MARKING AND REPORTING PRACTICES 


Marking and reporting are integral parts of the total instructional 
process. They not only reflect what teachers consider important but also 
direct the activities of students. More specifically, school and course 
purposes tend to be reflected in the type of marking and reporting prac- 
tices which are used. Such practices also are likely to reflect the amount 
of attention or lack of attention given to individual differences. The 
clarity with which the instructor has thought through his goals in a 
particular course is likely to be shown by the report or record of progress. 
For example, if a report card only contains spaces for letter grades in 
academic subjects this would appear to indicate that the school's objec- 
tives are very limited in scope. On the other hand, if space is provided 
for evaluating such behaviors as critical thinking, social adjustment, and 
study habits, it is evident that the school is concerned with a much 
broader set of objectives. 

In the past too much attention has been given to grades and report 
cards as instruments for looking at the present status of the pupil rather 
than as ways of influencing his behavior in the future. Suppose a superior 
pupils gets A grades without very much work. Another students gets D's 
or ^s after hard work. The first youngster soon acquires the idea that he 
can get good marks without work. Тһе second child is likely to develop 
an attitude of defeatism, that even with hard work it is impossible for 
him to get recognition. Obviously neither situation is desirable. What- 
ever marks are used or grades given, they should serve to encourage the 
child to work better in the future rather than to discourage him and 
force him into repeated failure. 


An Example of a Secondary School's Reporting Forms 


Attention should be given to such factors as the student's capacity to 
learn, his attitudes, his purposes, his readiness for a particular kind of 
activity, and his probable needs in connection with the arca being 
studied. A number of marking difficulties would be resolved if both 
teaching and marking took account of individual differences. Ап illustra- 
tion of a science course report which presents some individual diagnostic 
information to youngsters and to their parents is shown in Figure 34. 

In University High School, University of Illinois, where the form in 


PROGRESS REPORT SCIENCE 
University of Illinois High School 
Urbana, Illinois 

Science | Biology Chemistry Physics Advanced Problems 
— Ist quarter - November — 3rd quarter - April 
— Semester - February — Final Report - June 


RATING SCALE: -- Outstanding, 5 Satisfactory, U Unsatisfactory, О Inadequate basis for judgment. 


S U O Respects rights, opinions and abilities of + S UO Evidences independent thought and originality 
others + S О О Seeks more than superficial knowledge 

S U O Accepts responsibility for group's progress + S О О Shows ability to define problem arcas and 10- 

S О О Iscareful with property cate sources of information 

S U O Uses time to advantage ж) S U О Makes accurate and selective interpretation of 

S U О Isattentive data 

S О О Follows directions + S U O Shows increasing self-direction 

S U O Makes regular preparations as required + S U О Displays mastery of factual information 

ACHIEVEMENT EFFORT 


Тһе grade below is a measure of achievement with respect | The grade below is an estimate, based on evidence available 
to what is expected of a pupil of this class in this school, | to the teacher, of the individual student's effort. 

and in relation to what is expected in the next higher 

course in this subject. 


—— 5 excellent . “2 passing, but weak ——— 5 excellent . 2 weak 
——— 4 very good 1 failing ———4 very good _ 1 very weak 
— 3 creditable 0 inadequate basis for judgment | . 3 creditable 0 inadequate basis for judgment 
COMMENTS: 
Teacher: 


* This section of report for science only. See Figure 55 for other subjects. 


Figure 54. Example of a Progress Report in Science. 


RATING SCALE: -- Outstanding, S Satisfactory, U Unsatisfactory, 
O Inadequate basis for judgment. 


English 


+ S U О Evidences independent thought and originality 

+ S U O Seeks more than superficial knowledge 

+ S U O Interprets class reading easily and appropriately 

+ S U O Demonstrates quality and breadth in extra-class reading 

+ S U О Writes with logical organization and clarity 

+ S U О Ismaking progress in mastery of mechanics of writing 

+ 5 U O Presents speeches effectively and easily 

+ 5 U O Shows ability to evaluate the validity and significance of ideas 

Social Studies 

+ S U О Evidences independent thought and originality 

+ S U O Seeks more than superficial knowledge 

+ S U О Evidences growth in orderly and constructive group discussion 

+ Š U O Keeps informed on current affairs 

+ S U O Discriminates in the selection and use of social studies 
materials 

+ S U O Demonstrates growth in the skills of critical thinking 

+ S U O Places people and events in their chronological and cultural 
setting 

+ S U O Demonstrates social responsibility 

+ S UO 

s S US 

Music 

+ Š U O Evidences independent thought and originality 

+ S U O Seeks more than superficial knowledge ' 

+ S 0 О Has an appreciation of and a constructive attitude toward 
music 

+ S U O Hasadequate knowledge and understanding of music 

+ S U О Evidences desirable musical habits 

+ S U O  Possesses adequate musical skills 


Modern Foreign Languages 
U O Evidences independent thought and originality 
U O Secks more than superficial knowledge 


U O Comprehends the spoken language 
Evidences ability to use the language orally 


U O Сотргеһеп4 the written language 
U O Shows ability to write in the language 


++++++ 
бетт 


Figure 55. Special Rating Criteria Used оп Report Form for Indicated Subjects. 
(These, for each subject, are in addition to the nonbracketed parts in Figure 54.) 
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Figure 54 was developed, teachers, students, and parents have persistently 
worked to improve the reporting system. The present form represents 
one stage in the evolution of the report and it is expected that subsequent 
modifications will take place as changing perspectives and needs indicate 
improvements are necessary. 

Тһе form, used with pink and green carbon copies, is the same for all 
school subjects except for the part to the right of the bracket and, of 
course, the name of the subject. Characteristics rated in four other sub- 
jects are shown in Figure 55. 

Тһе list for each subject represents not only criteria оп which students 
are rated, but it also suggests the goals and objectives which teachers, 
students, and parents believe are of major importance in the subject. 
Thus, the report form serves a double purpose, to show significant goals 
in a subject and to help a student understand his strengths апа weak- 
nesses, thereby providing a springboard for new learnings. 

The University of Illinois High School staff believes non-course ac- 
tivities have a significant place in a school which serves students from 
the seventh through the twelfth grades. Some of the educational goals of 
such activities are suggested by the following form. Ratings on the form 
shown in Figure 56 also provide a picture of areas where growth is 
needed. 


Enlisting Support of Pupils and Parents 


Descriptive marking and reporting help the student see the intrinsic 
values of the material being learned. When marking and reporting sys- 
tems become more diagnostic they also tend to emphasize meaningful 
situations and goals for the individual pupil. Increasingly, diagnostic 
descriptions in marking and reporting are likely to decrease the emphasis 
upon grades per se and increase the emphasis upon learning for intrinsic 
values and for the improvement and self-satisfaction that can be attained 
through study. 

Real improvement in a school’s marking and reporting program re- 
quires that teachers join efforts to study the program intensively. For 
example, if teachers decide that more attention should be given to pupils’ 
social development, a study should be made of the behavioral character- 
istics which indicate desirable or undesirable social development. Next, 
pupils and teachers should work together in determining specific goals 
in this area. Plans can then be made for teachers and pupils to report 
progress toward the achievement of these goals. 


us 


ACTIVITY EVALUATION 


Uriversity of Illinois High School 
Urbana, Illinois 


Activity 


Office held Date 


— n U= [rn [—n —P_E—.— o 
RATING SCALE: -- Outstanding 5 Satisfactory U Unsatisfactory NA Not applicable 


——— ——————À— Áo 


Student Sponsor 

rating: (Use of student self rating is optional for the Sponsor) rating: 

+ S U NA Makes wise use of time when self directed + S О NA 
+ S U NA Shows independence and originality in thought + SU NA 

and action 

+ S U NA Contributes to success of group + S U NA 
+ S U NA Respects rights, opinions and abilities of others + (So Ü NA 
+ S U NA Makes persistent effort to attain а goal + S U NA 
+ S U МА Performs routine obligations + S U NA 


Comments: 


Sponsor 


Figure 56. An Activity Report Form. 
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One of the major sources of help in improving marking and report- 
ing practices, which has been relatively little utilized in most schools, is 
the enlistment of the help of pupils. Youngsters can cooperate not only 
in helping to set up goals but can also assist in measuring and reporting 
progress toward these goals. Pupils can be helped to see how the achicve- 
ment of the goals will help them individually, and they can also be aided 
in setting up check lists and other types of measurements for determining 
the extent to which their own goals are being achieved. Such practice 
helps the learner to appreciate what is being attempted in the school 
and in the particular class. It also teaches him to do the types of things 
that he needs to know how to do if he is to continue systematic learning 
after school is over. 

Such self-progress reports also give tangible bases for reviewing and 
evaluating what has been done in past school activities, and such cvalua- 
tion can form a basis for a realistic planning of future activities upon the 
part of both the student and the learning groups of which individual 
students are a part. If teachers try to monopolize reporting and evaluative 
activities, it is doubtful whether major improvements can be made in 
marking and reporting systems. On the other hand, if teachers arc willing 
to work with the students and train them in diagnosing their own needs, 
in keeping a record of progress that they have made toward thesc goals, 
and in planning future work on the basis of descriptions of what has been 
done in the past, then we can be optimistic about the amount of im- 
provement which can be expected in current marking and reporting 
systems." 

As indicated before, the “report card” can be improved if a space is 
given for parents’ comments. If such has not been done before in a com- 
munity, it would be desirable to educate parents as to uses that might be 
made of such a space. One way of doing this is through mass guidance 
sessions with parents. In these sessions teachers can indicate to parents 
types of comments which would facilitate the work of teachers in helping 
their children. Another way to encourage such parent comment is to have 
on the report card specific questions which each parent may be asked to 
answer. Short answers to such questions can lead into more extensive 
comments on the part of parents and gradually develop into a two-way 
communication system. 

Schools need to educate the public about school and course purposes 
and how particular marking and reporting systems are designed to help 
the individual child. Obviously each parent is interested in the welfare of 


" For example, see W. Wallace, J. Chreitzberg, V. М. Sims, The Story of Holtville, 
Deatsville, Alabama, Holtville High School, 1946, pp. 63-65, 74-83. i 
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his own child. If he can be shown how a particular system will help his 
child, he should be in a better frame of mind to reveal his reactions and 
to cooperate with the school. If the mark is designed to indicate progress 
of the individual child in relation to his ability, then both parent and 
learner should be conscious of this and not misinterpret the mark. Unless 
such steps are taken many parents are likely to think that the mark 
represents the standing of the learner in relation to other learners in his 
class. If the latter mistake occurs, then the report on a relatively slow 
learner who does well in terms of his ability may give his parents the 
impression that he has the ability to become a doctor or to enter some 
other professional occupation. Actually the mark may simply indicate 
that this learner is doing well in terms of what seems to be his potential 
ability. То mark in relation to ability seems to be desirable from many 
standpoints, but it may have undesirable repercussions if both parents 
and the learner himself are not clear as to what purpose the mark is de- 
signed to serve. In some reports both status and progress in relation to 
ability are shown on the report. Status marks, indicative of educational 
achievements and sometimes based largely upon standardized tests, can 
be extremely valuable when parents and teachers are trying to help the 
pupil decide what his future educational plans will be. 

Rapid changes in reporting practices can be made if appropriate public 
education is carried on before, during, and subsequent to the changes. 
For example, in one school system ™ teachers and administrators decided 
that trying out a new card in only one grade at first and using it in an 
additional grade each year would only give the opponents of change more 
ammunition to block progress. School leaders reasoned that in many 
homes both the new and the old cards would be arriving simultaneously 
and this, it was believed, would make public acceptance of the revised 
reports more difficult. Acceptance of the new reporting system was pro- 
moted through the school board, РТА meetings, parent-teacher соп- 
ferences, and bulletins answering parents’ questions. Тһе emphasis іп 
the discussions was on ways in which the new reporting system helped 
parent and child more than the old. 


An Illustration of a Dual Reporting System 


А large number of school faculties have decided that one school mark 
to show both (1) level of achievement reached, and (2) progress in re- 
lation to individual ability to achieve is quite unsatisfactory. Hence, these 


з Walter Crewson, "Boldness Sells Hamilton’s New-Type Report Card," The Clearing 
House, Vol. 26, November, 1951, pp. 146-148. 


Grade _——— 


NAME 


А number rating is given for each main subject, each habit, and each 
special area. This number shows your child's progress in relation to his 
ability. An X indicates the need 45 improvement іп the particular skill 
so marked. 


Code: 


| — outstanding ele | 

" +125 3 

2 — doing well 5212182 

3 — satisfactory z >| & £ 
б v 

4 — unsatisfactory Ë š HE: 


READING 


Reads with understanding.. 
Works out new words.. 
Reads to others........ 

Reads independently for 


LANGUAGE (Writing, Speaking, Listening) 


Listens thoughtfully ................. 
Speaks созбу and distinctly... 
Expresses ideas orally...... 

Expresses ideas in writing... 
Uses correct English 


SPELLING [II] 


Learns words in spelling lessons... 
Spells correctly in written work... 


HANDWRITING 


Forms letters correctly ы | 
Writes legibly with ease 


ARITHMETIC 


Knows number facts and processes 

(addition, subtraction, multiplication, division) 
Shows growth in solving problems... 
ls accurate in work 


Is gaining in knowledge and understanding of our 
historical heritage and geographic resources 


ls learning the responsibilities of citizens in a democracy. |... 
Is growing in knowledge of scientific facts and methods 


Is growing in use of study materials such as books, | 
maps, diagrams... 


ls learning to follow good health practices ! 
ls learning to follow good safety practices - 


Figure 57. An example of a Dual Reporting System. It emphasizes: (1) Progress 
in Relation to Individual Ability, and (2) Progress in Relation to Other Children. 
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SPECIAL AREAS 


MUSIC [interest and participatior)...................... p 
ART [interest and creative participation)............... 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION [knowledge and skills)... 


HABITS 


Respects the rights and property of others... dee 
Accepts and profits from ѕиддеНопз..................... 
Takes effective part in class and school activities... 
Takes his share of responsibilities... pn pm 
Cooperates in school regulations... ps 
Makes good use of time and materials... 
Shows initiative: слала ан а ене лын реа tesa a aen 
Does neat and careful work 
Follows directions ua aku lama OR Rd емеске команды Нн ані 


' d Third Fourth 
ATTENDANCE р МК Ее 


Times Late 


Days Absent 


A check (\/) shows your child's progress in relation to other children 
in the grade. 


First Second Third Fourth 
Report Report Report Report 
i 


(Reproduced with the permission of the Department of Education of Baltimore, 
Maryland) 
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faculties are experimenting with two marks for each pupil in each sub- 
ject: one indicating the pupil's achievement against the achievements of 
other pupils, the other representing the pupil's achievement as measured 
against his ability to achieve. Such an approach gives encouragement to 
real effort regardless of potential but also helps the student and his 
parents see his level of achievement in proper perspective. 

A useful example of the trend toward a dual reporting system is that 
now used in the Baltimore Public Elementary Schools. Two pages of the 
reporting form are shown in Figure 57. On a third sheet and on the back 
of the second page are spaces for “COMMENTS OF TEACHER” and “SIGNA- 
TURE AND COMMENTS OF PARENT." Note that the main part of the report 
is designed to help the pupil see areas of strength and weakness so that 
he will know points for improvement. The emphasis in the first three- 
fourths of the card is on “your child’s progress in relation to his ability.” 
The last section of the card gives the pupil a picture of his actual achieve- 
ment level. This latter perspective is particularly important for later edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. 


Criteria for Evaluating a Marking and Reporting System 


When individual instructors or teacher committees wish to study and 
improve a marking and reporting system, a set of evaluative criteria is 
sometimes a helpful starting device. An illustrative set of criteria for 
doing this has been drawn up by the writer. 


1. Does the system clearly reflect the specific educational objectives of teach- 
ers and learners? 

2. Does the current system represent an improvement over the one(s) used 

in the last few years? 

. Have both students and parents helped to formulate the present system? 

4. Is the reporting procedure a two-way communication system (school to 
home, home to school)? 

5. Does the system put emphasis upon areas for future development of the 
student rather than on errors of the past? 

6. Is sufficient working time given teachers for adequate marking or report- 
ing in the system currently being used? 

7. Is the behavior of learners desirably affected by the system? 

8. Does the marking and reporting system put sufficient emphasis on social 
and emotional development? 

9. Are the specific purposes which the system is designed to serve clearly 
understood by those affected (i.e, pupils, parents) by the marking and 
reporting? 


w 
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10. Does the system give sufficient attention to ways the student is learning 
as well as to what he has learned? 

11. Docs the system encourage thinking rather than memorization? 

12. Are the marks and reports sufficiently diagnostic in nature? 

13. Are the differences among individual students in purposes, abilities, and 
needs adequately handled by the system? 

14. Does the marking and reporting system tend to encourage learners to 
overcome weaknesses rather than discourage added effort? 

15. When weaknesses of the learner are stated, are they accompanied by sug- 
gested ways of improving? 

16. Does the system help the student plan for future vocational activities? 

17. Docs the system promote self-evaluation on the part of the student? 

18. Does the marking and reporting system promote desirable public те- 
lations? 


FACTORS OF IMPORTANCE IN PUPIL PLACEMENT 


As a general policy it is well to keep in mind that what is commonly 
called promotion should be thought of as placement rather than as re- 
ward. Before judgments are made regarding placement such questions as 
the following should be raised: What promotion decision is likely to be 
best for the individual student, taking into account all significant factors 
in the situation? With what placement is the student likely to learn most 
profitably in the next year? How is this placement likely to affect other 
pupils? How are teachers likely to react to a particular placement? What 
will be the probable reaction of parents? 

The child's attitude toward retention, promotion, or double promo- 
tion is of utmost importance. The possibility, of course, should be kept in 
mind that the child's attitude can be changed. If steps are taken suf- 
ficiently early the child will sometimes see that being retained is actually 
the best thing for him, and he may accept this as being quite desirable. 
On the other hand, if pupils have been trained to think of lack of pro- 
motion as a stigma, it is difficult to use this placement policy without 
modifying their attitudes. When it appears desirable to retain а pupil, 
groundwork for retention must be laid through conferences with him. 
Тоо great attention cannot be given to the morale of the learner. “Noth- 
ing fails like failure,” and certainly if the child believes that his place- 
ment is an indication of failure he is not in a very good mental state to 
carry on learning activities profitably in a subsequent year. | 

Although the effect of each of the various alternatives in connection 
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with promotion upon the individual learner is unquestionably of primary 
importance, attention must always be given to the likely effect of the 
placement of a particular learner upon other students. If pupils have 
been taught that the youngsters in a particular class should reach the 
same standards regardless of ability, they may fecl that promotion of a 
particular child is a compromise with the "standards" of the school. If 
the school seriously attempts to base promotion policies upon good place- 
ment practices for learning purposes, then pupils must be helped to 
understand this policy. 

Тһе probable effect of promotion, retention, or acceleration upon cach 
teacher with whom the pupil might be placed also demands serious con- 
sideration. This must be done because the new teacher can “make or 
break" the child. If an instructor is likely to be irritated or to react ad- 
versely to the placement of the learner, then the latter is placed in an 
extremely difficult position and successful learning is not likely to ensuc. 

In considering placement alternatives this question must be faced: 

If a below-average child is promoted does the prospective teacher's 
method provide for individual differences? If a sixth-grade teacher, for 
example, expects all learners to read the same text regardless of the fact 
that reading ability is likely to range from average second-grade level to 
average tenth-grade level, a sound placement policy for the fifth-grade 
English teacher becomes very difficult. On the other hand, the problem 
becomes easier if the fifth-grade teacher knows that thc sixth-grade 
teacher not only recognizes individual differences but is able to a con- 
siderable degree to meet these in such activities as assignment making, 
standard setting, testing, and use of resources. Similar considerations 
need to be kept in mind when a given child is retained for two years in 
one grade. A realistic promotion policy must always take into account 
the fact that there arc great variations among teachers in their ability 
to operate classes in terms of individual differences. 
) How is "passing" a course or grade likely to be interpreted by admin- 
istrative officials? Will they conclude that passing a particular course ог 
grade implies achievement of a particular standard? The attitudes of 
administrative officials and department heads are of significance in decid- 
ing on promotion or retention of a particular learner. 

What are likely to be parental attitudes toward promotional practices 
in general? What are likely to be particular parents’ reactions toward 
the promotion or retention of their child? These are types of questions 
which finally need to be considered. It should be kept in mind of course 
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that parental attitude toward promotion and toward the possible stigma 
of non-promotion can be definitely altered if the school starts soon 
enough to develop, and does develop, a desirable type of communica- 
tion with parents. Obviously parents are primarily concerned about the 
welfare and growth of their children and can usually be helped to sce 
and approve of an appropriate placement policy if parental education on 
this point starts when Johnny enters school. 

Extensive research on the problems of retention leads one to conclude 
that 


repetition of grades has no special educational value for children; in fact, 
the educational gain of the majority of non-promoted students subsequent 
to their non-promotion is smaller than that of their matched age mates 
who were promoted. Similarly, the threat of failure has no appreciable 
positive effect on the educational gain of those threatened. The personal 
and social adjustment of regularly promoted students is better than that 
of students who have experienced non-promotion, and the average level of 
student achievement tends to be higher in school systems with high pro- 
motion rates. A high rate of non-promotion does not decrease the variability 
of student achievement and thus does not free the teacher from the im- 
portant task of adapting instruction to individual differences.” 


In facing some of the problems discussed in the preceding paragraphs 
some school systems have established non-graded schools for certain age 
groups. In such schools, for example, there is no first, second, or third 
grade and a particular youngster may stay on the primary level as long 
as seems wise, possibly two, three, or four years. An intensive effort is 
made to provide a program which will encourage continuous progress for 
each child, a program geared to his capacities, background, and growth 
rate with standards appropriate to him as an individual. 

In conclusion it should be stated that there is no easy answer to the 
question of whether a pupil should be retained, promoted, or accelerated. 
Each individual case must be handled on its own merits. All relevant 
factors should be considered, and then an attempt should be made to 
place the learner where he is likely to get the most out of his schooling. 
The important consideration is not promotion or non-promotion as 
such, but rather what is done with individual pupils in the classes where 
they find themselves. 

" H. J. Otto and D. M. Estes, “Accelerated and Retarded Progress" іп Encyclopedia of 


Educational Research, Third Edition, New York, The Macmillan Company, 1960, p. 8. 
Also see W. H. Worth, "Promotion vs. Non-promotion: II. The Edmonton Study," The 


Alberta Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 5, 1959, pp. 191-203. 
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SUMMARY 


"There is a great deal of confusion about the aims and values of various 
marking and reporting practices. Much of the confusion stems from a 
failure to realize that marks and reports can serve various groups such 
as children, parents, and teachers in different ways. The values one group 
may hope to secure from marks and reports may conflict with those 
desired by another group. Hence clarity of purpose in using these cvalua- 
tive devices in particular situations is a consideration of utmost impor- 
tance. 

Marks may militate against desirable educational activities if used for 
unsound purposes. For example, when marks and reports are uscd to 
punish a child for misbehavior, to make the life of an harassed teacher 
easier, and to help teacher and pupil escape from serious consideration 
of the intrinsic values of courses, they are likely to be harmful. On the 
other hand, if grading and reporting procedures are used to orient future 
work, to give youngsters practice in evaluating and expressing themselves, 
to establish two-way communication with parents, to individualize goals 
and procedures, and to focus attention on significant intrinsic values of 
courses, they can be extremely valuable. 

Placement policies should be designed to place the pupil in the class 
or grade that will be best for him rather than to punish or reward him 
for past activities. In deciding on placement for a particular pupil the 
emphasis should be upon looking forward rather than backward. 
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QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1, Visit schools in and near your home community. From the principal or 
other administrative officer request a copy of the reporting forms used in 
each school system. Study a sampling of these forms and those collected 
by your classmates and try to answer these questions about each form. 
(a) What are its strong and questionable points in view of what you have 

learned in this chapter? 

(b) How does it compare with the University of Illinois High School 
forms and with the Baltimore Public Elementary School forms shown 
in this chapter? 

2. A few systems have set up “Non-graded Schools.” (For examples see J. I. 
Goodlad and R. H. Anderson, the Nongraded Elementary School, New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, 1959.) 

(a) List possible advantages for challenging learners of varying abilities, 
attainments, and interests which you see for this organizational ap- 
proach. 

(b) List potential disadvantages, dangers, or limitations. 

3. What difficulties would you visualize for a school system which only shows 
a pupil how he is achieving in relation to other students in the same 
school? What problems would face a school that only reports to a pupil 
how well he is progressing in relation to his ability to learn? 

4. After examining a number of reporting forms formulate one yourself 
which you think incorporates the best features of those which you have 
studied. (Use forms you and your classmates have collected. Also gather 
ideas from “References for Further Study” and the Education Index.) 

5. Assume that you are a teacher and that near the end of a unit you gave a 
fouranswer multiple choice test consisting of one-hundred items. Тһе 
table below indicates the scores, in grouped form, received by the pupils: 


SCORE NUMBER SCORE NUMBER 
80-89 2 40-49 12 
70-79 5 30-39 10 
60-69 15 20-29 3 
50-59 20 


Discuss the following questions and defend your answers: 
(a) Does this test tell you anything about your teaching success? 
(b) What docs it tell you about the pupils in the class? 


(c) What marks would you give the pupils? Tell how many should re- 
ceive each mark. 4 


сна аа 20 


APPRAISING THE WORK 
OF THE SCHOOL 


THE ULTIMATE CRITERION OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF SCHOOLING IS NOT ТО 
be found in test papers, rating scales, or the teacher's grade book, but 
must be sought in the school's broader contributions to the community 
at large. No problem which educators face is more difficult than that of 
appraising the effectiveness of various educational procedures. Opinion 
and belief, based upon tradition alone, are poor substitutes for experi- 
mental evidence and systematic appraisal; yet much of what is done in 
today's schools finds no other justification. The world struggle and criti- 
cisms of current education challenge teachers to reappraise what they are 
doing. 

Far too little experimentation and study have been devoted to the 
validation of educational procedures, but a number of technics, which 
have been used to appraise certain aspects of the school's work, do offer 
Some valuable leads for immediate action and for further study. Such 
experimentation and study have given firm support to the break with 
many traditional teaching methods. It is hoped that the reader will find, 
in the studies and examples which follow, enough evidence so that he 
Will be able to appraise more critically not only his own teaching, but 
also the broader school policies which he does or should help to formu- 
late. 

In the balance of this chapter there will be presented some of the 
technics teachers may use in gathering uscful data for appraisal, some 
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of the ways in which educators and psychologists have attempted to ap- 
praise the schools, and finally some of the difficulties in making such 
appraisals. 


EVALUATING THE EFFECT OF TEACHING 
ON OUT-OF-SCHOOL BEHAVIOR 


Some instructors are almost exclusively concerned with in-school be- 
haviors, particularly those demonstrated by writing on a piece of paper 
in response to questions formulated by a teacher. The importance of 
such responses is not questioned. However, many educators are becom- 
ing increasingly concerned with the improvement of out-of-school be- 
haviors. Such concern has resulted in the development of evaluative 
techniques for estimating the extent to which goals related to out-of- 
school behaviors are being achieved. 

One of the major difficulties in developing evaluative devices related 
to these goals is the commonly accepted way of describing course pur- 
poses. Unfortunately such expressions in statements of objectives as "un- 
derstanding of . . . ," “appreciation of . . . ," "recognition of . . . ,” 
and “considerable familiarity with . . .” when only couched in vague 
and general terms, do not encourage teachers to objectify their goals 
by stating them in behavioral terms. Since teachers should be concerned 
with what their students do after school, on weekends, in the summer, 
and after they permanently leave school, it is vital that the specific 
behaviors to be produced or improved be clearly identified. In addition 
to the identification of the behaviors, procedures are needed for con- 
tinuous checking in the community on the extent to which desirable 
behaviors are actually being demonstrated, 

The issue may be clarified through the description of one part of the 
experience of an agricultural education teacher who became concerned 
with the “carry-over” effectiveness of his teaching. He set up a compre- 
hensive list of the out-of-school behaviors he had been trying to develop 
in his students. Then, with some of his current students, he visited the 
farms of all of the last year's high school seniors who had taken his 
courses, and a check was made on the extent to which they were ргас- 
ticing what he thought (or hoped) they had learned. Some of the results 
were encouraging. Others were both disappointing and at the same time 
challenging. For example, one of his goals had been to teach the boys 
to build guard rails around the farrowing pens to protect new born pigs 
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from being crushed when the sow lies down.! An actual check of the 
pens on farms of recent high school graduates who had taken vocational 
agriculture showed that only 20 per cent of pens had the guard rails. 
Interviews further revealed that even these rails apparently had been 
put up because of the influence of the county farm agent, not because 
of school training. The check revealed no favorable effect on any gradu- 
ate in this respect. Needless to say this agriculture teacher changed many 
of his approaches to teaching agriculture as a result of his use of an out- 
of-school evaluative device. 

Another illustrative study of out-of-school behavior was one in 
which data on community reading were collected and analyzed.? The 
teachers who carried on this study questioned the assumption that if the 
child could read well when he left school he would necessarily read often 
and well after he left school. These teachers in a midwestern junior high 
school decided they needed to try to get (1) some check on the extent 
to which their teaching goals were being achieved in the community, 
(2) some clarification of their out-of-school reading goals, and (3) some 
indication of the degree to which home situations are likely to facilitate 
the achievement of reading goals. With these general objectives in mind 
а committee of teachers set up a list of fifteen specific goals on which 
they could initially agree. They also listed forty-one questions to be asked 
of parents by means of a questionnaire. 

How these parents, acting for their families, responded to two of the 
questions is shown in Table 35. The table shows there was a marked 


Table 35 
SURVEY OF COMMUNITY READING 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
C 


SENIOR HIGH 


QUESTIONS А В D SCHOOL 
"how te chee espa 
for your money? - : 19% 9% 31% 30% 10% 
pe haul pe tet ee еле 


difference between the responses from junior and senior high school 
families to the question: “Do you subscribe to any magazine, report, or 


" About 10 per cent of the new-born igs probably would be killed without such rails. 
*Ray H ака nd K. L. Camp, "Diagnosing Community Reading," School Review, 
Vol. 61, 1953, pp. 98-100. 
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bulletin which emphasizes how to tell the value of any given article, and 
how to choose the best for your money?" Since reading of this type had 
been emphasized in the junior and not in the senior high school, it 
would appear that the specific instruction given was having at least an 
immediate effect on out-of-school behavior. In this community the 
teachers were spending considerable time teaching drama in the schools. 
The results showing play reading behavior (or its lack) in the families 
caused some of the teachers to reconsider and re-evaluate the effective- 
ness of their drama teaching. This led to the trying out of revised teach- 
ing procedures. 

Teachers were found to vary greatly in their ability to get and use 
meaningfully results of this sort. As with most technics the value of 
such a procedure depends greatly upon the resourcefulness of the teacher 
using it. One teacher emphasized and thoroughly explained the purpose 
of the questionnaire to the pupils before sending the forms home. This 
teacher and class decided that they would study the returns, using the 
results as one measuring stick in planning their future literature work. 
This teacher reported that the amount of zeal and zest which his stu- 
dents showed in planning new literature units alone made the study well 
worth the time and effort. i 


APPRAISING COMMUNITY SATISFACTION WITH 
THE SCHOOLS 


The degree of satisfaction which pupils, parents, and other community 
members have with respect to the school’s goals and procedures has 
a significant bearing on the improvement of teaching-learning situations. 
In the long run, as Leonard 2 has pointed out, parents probably get the 
kind of school program they really want, including winning teams—if 
they want them badly enough. Possibly parents and other community 
members need to take a new look at their own attitudes toward learning 
and intellectual activities. 

That there are indeed regional differences in the perception of the 
public school's task has been clearly demonstrated in a study by Downey," 
who had several thousand people from different sections of the United 

* G. B. Leonard, Jr., "Schools Reflect the Public" in C. W. Scott, C. M. Hill, and W. H. 


TM (Editors), The Great Debate, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


*L. W. Downey, The Task of Public Education, Chicago, Midwest Administration 
Center, The University of Chicago, 1960. 
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States and Canada rate the importance of such goals of the school 
as knowledge, creativity, patriotism, and vocational preparation. Figure 
58 gives the trends of this survey. There it may be seen that the Mid- 
western United States assumed what might be called а middle-of-the- 
road position; the West leaned toward those goals that had to do with 
socialization and civic responsibility; the South seemed to attach greater 
importance to physical and moral development; the East to world 
citizenship; and Canada placed a high premium upon aesthetic and 
intellectual goals. 


Canada 
Aesthetic Physical 
Intellectual Patriotic 
% 
Social Moral 
Civic World 
Citizenship 


West) X — O k idwest—— a  |Eost 


Moral Social 
Consumer Physical 
Physical Intellectual 
Moral Aesthetic 
-- Nu зе ж 42. P U T TS - 
South 


Figure 58. Regionol Differences in Perception of the Public School's Tosk. 


Some of the community attitudes can, of course, be obtained and 
appraised through informal talks with parents, pupils, and other inter- 
ested individuals. However, to depend entirely on such non-systematic 
technics is not sufficient. There are now available several types of tech- 
nics for determining attitudes toward schools which are designed to 
substitute systematic consumer research for guessing. Unless youngsters 
and their parents understand and largely agree with what schools are 
doing, basic progress in the improvement of education is extremely diffi- 
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cult if not impossible. A thorough appraisal of existing attitudes reveals 
not only the degree of dissatisfaction or satisfaction, but also the specific 
areas in which attitudes have crystallized. 

What are some of the dimensions to be investigated in getting evidence 
of parent satisfaction and dissatisfaction with the schools? Hand, for 
example, has developed specific questions to investigate parent attitudes 
toward some twenty-three aspects of the school’s work. Illustrative of 
the areas covered are the following: (1) treatment of children by other 
youngsters, teachers, and other school officials, (2) discipline, (3) help 
in resolving personal problems, (4) value of school work, (5) adequacy 
of the school’s offerings, (6) participation in student activities, (7) 
homework, (8) teaching methods, (9) overcrowded school buildings, 
(10) most liked feature of the school, (11) most disliked thing about 
the school, and (12) overall rating of satisfaction or dissatisfaction. 

The attitudes of children toward what goes on at school—in the class, 
on the playground, and in the library—are of major importance. Hand * 
has listed nineteen components of pupils’ satisfaction-dissatisfaction. 
Some of these are: (1) feeling of “belonging,” (2) pupil-teacher bond, 
(3) fair treatment by teachers, (4) attitudes toward discipline, (5) re- 
lationship of school work toward real life needs, (6) work requirements 
in school courses, (7) most liked feature of the school, (8) most disliked 
feature of the school, and (9) general rating of satisfaction. To measure 
attitudes toward school, Hand has devised a check list. On this form is 
also provided space for constructive suggestions. 

What are some of the specific questions which may be asked in as- 
sessing pupil and parent (and teacher if this is desired) attitudes in such 
areas as those indicated in the preceding paragraphs? Three illustrations 
of questions used and data gathered from a senior high school in an 
Illinois community? are given in Table 36. 

Many implications may be gathered from these and similar data. For 
example, they may indicate that more attention should be given to 
public relations, and perhaps to adult education. They also may suggest 
some new emphasis which would improve the work of the school. The 
answers to item 2 in Table 36 imply that more effort should be made 
to take care of individual differences in needs, abilities, and interests 
through different amounts and types of assignments for pupils, even for 


* Harold C. Hand, What People Think About Thei "TS-0n- New 
York, World Book Company, 1546, жаруы Their Schools, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 

* Ibid., pp. 48-57. 

* Ibid., pp. 143-147. 
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Table 36 
SOME REACTIONS OF PARENTS, PUPILS AND TEACHERS 
TOWARD THEIR SCHOOLS * 


l. In general, is the discipline in your school too strict or not strict enough? 
PUPILS PARENTS TEACHERS 


Too strict 20% 5% 0% 
About right 66% 58% 34% 
Too lax 13% 27% 63% 
No reply 196 10% 3% 


Err — s 
2. How much are you (or your child, or your pupils) getting out of your (or his, 
or their) schoolwork? 


PUPILS PARENTS TEACHERS 


АП onc could reasonably expect 7496 56% 44% 
Less than опе could reasonably expect 26% 41% 51% 
No response 0% 3% 5% 


3 s i EET 
3. How much work do you (or your child, or your pupils) have to do in order to 

"keep up" in your (or his, or their) studies? 
PUPILS PARENTS TEACHERS 


Too little 5% 9% 19% 
About the right amount 59% 61% 74% 
Too much 36% 20% 1% 
No response 1% 10% 6% 


* Adapted from Hand, ор. cit., рр. 143-147. 


those іп the same class. Such data at least give the school а fairly adequate 
Picture of where it stands with parents and pupils. 


COMMUNITY SELF-APPRAISAL PROJECTS 


Community school appraisal studies have become widespread since 
World War II. The basic method in these studies has been described 
as "the active use of democratic processes in stimulating citizens to ex- 
amine their communities, to define major community problems, to work 
out some plan for grappling with at least some of these problems and 
then actively attempt their solution." * š 

Such projects may appropriately be thought of as adult educational 
enterprises. In the early stages a check list is sometimes used to get 


* Truman M. Pierce, The Nebraska Education Project—The Expansion Year, New York, 
The Carnegie Corporation, 1958. 
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citizens thinking about community needs and to identify some of the 
problems which they should be cooperatively facing. From a fifty-four 
item check list five of the items, together with the scales used, and one 
citizen's responses are shown in Table 37. 


Table 37 


SAMPLE ITEMS FROM A CITIZEN CHECK LIST WITH 
ILLUSTRATIVE RESPONSES * 


MOST PROBABLY 


БЕРЕН ов. DESIRABLE S No. 6 PRES- 
E ol 1 (xps 807 NOT NEEDED; МЕЕ A D Eb: т TENE 
ITEM Mais N NEAR SERIOUSLY dea NEEDEI ed RT 
8 FUTURE NEEDED U АТАШ. KNOW QUATE 
NEEDS LUXURY 
Public Library x 
Handling of Juvenile 
Delinquency Problem x 
Adult Education 
Services x 
Handling of Minority 
Group Problems x 
Counseling Service for 
Children and Adults X 


* Excerpted from W. K. Beggs and D. K. Hayes, The Nebraska Community Education 
Project, Lincoln, Nebraska, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, 1957. 


The community that wishes to make a more analytical self-study may 
find the Metropolitan School Study Council Report Card? a useful 
device. The Card provides sixteen measures that are known to be re- 
lated to educational quality, and includes detailed directions for quantify- 
ing such things as community characteristics, financial climate, spending 
policy, and staff characteristics. 


CASE STUDIES OF CLASSES 


Evaluation of class operations may be facilitated if the teacher, with 
the help of his students, makes a careful record of what happens in a 
class. The study of such a record of plans and procedures in ongoing 
class work should not only provide a foundation for additional planning 


“Тһе Metropolitan School Council, Council Report Card, New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1958. 
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in thc immediate class, but can also form a substantial basis for future 
improvement in teaching and learning. 


Preplanning for Class Case Study 


In preparing for a class case study it is desirable for the instructor to 
lay some initial groundwork. For example, he might very profitably write 
down the assumptions upon which he will attempt to operate. In doing 
this, one teacher developed the following guiding principles: 


1. Uscfulness of knowledge in life situations should be a primary criterion 
for their selection. 

2. Pupils should study those problems which they recognize as being worthy 
of their efforts. (One important role of the teacher is to try to make stu- 
dent problem identification and selection increasingly wise. ) 

3. What, for each learner, is an appropriate learning experience should be 
given primary weight. “Ground to be covered” should be de-emphasized. 

4. The development of effective ways of identifying and solving problems is 
to be expected as a product of method.” 


This type of approach may, of course, be used cooperatively by a group 
of teachers or even by the whole school staff. Preplanning not only helps 
the teacher plan more effectively for the immediate course, but also 
forms a partial framework for evaluation of the course after it is over. 
Such evaluation, if persistently employed, will tend to produce improved 
teaching and learning. 


Keeping a Record of What Happens 


In addition to having a record of the plans of both teacher and stu- 
dent, it is desirable to secure a follow-up of what happens in order to 
evaluate how well plans have been carried out. Such records can be kept 
by the teacher or the student or, preferably, by both. 

The teacher’s record is probably most useful if kept on a day to day 
or week to week basis. It should usually contain a record of such things 
as: the long-time and immediate goals, resources used by teacher and 
pupils, ways in which class procedures were planned and how these 
succeeded. Also, suggestions for modifications of goals, plans, procedures, 
and resources in subsequent classes might be included. 


Adapted from E. A. Waters. A Study of the Application of an Educational Theory to 
Science Instruction, New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, 1942. 
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Тһе pupil's record may be similar to that of the teacher but should be 
geared to the purposes of the youngster who is keeping the record. It 
may be a daily or weekly summary of plans or activities or it may involve 
a comprehensive summary of one or more years of work. Inspection of 
such summaries can help the teacher improve in his work. The follow- 
ing paragraphs are excerpts from one year of a three-year report by 
a senior in high school: 


"This year I did not go to school the first few weeks of the first semester. 
I worked for the school, operating farm machinery. The work is a help to 
our community and to other communities. The machinery has been out of 
the county. The machines the school now has are three tractors, a binder, 
threshing machine, combine, hay baler, peanut picker, power sprav, two 
distributors, a cutaway harrow, and a flat-bottomed plow. I have worked 
with them all. This fall we worked at the Dam, Lightwood, Deatsville, 
Coosa River, Elmore, and Crenshaw. Almost all of these machines made 
this round. They have even gone as far as Millbrook. We baled about 500 
tons of hay this year besides the peanut vines we baled behind the peanut 
picker. We picked off 82 tons of peanuts. We threshed about 20,000 
bushels of oats and wheat. The binder didn’t go far from this community, 
but we cut about 200 acres of wheat and oats. 

We have been plowing some for the community, cutting and turning 
land. We turned the school farm and planted vetch. 

With the power spray we sprayed several hundred peach trees in the 
spring. We spray them for scale, worms, and dry rot. We spray them with 
oil emulsion mixed with water for scale, arsenate and lime for worms, and 
sulphur and water for dry rot. 

I started to school in November. I made my plans as follows: first block, 
agricultural mathematics; second block, current history, and English; third 
block, biology; and fourth block, feed mill. қ 

Ош mathematics class has been working on adding, subtracting, and 
dividing of fractions; dairying; feeds; soil fertility; percentage, and formulas. 

Students in our current history group have been discussing the world 
today, the wars, and the foreign countries. I wrote а report on Nova Scotia 
and on England at war, which was part of English work. I have also worked 
on English in a workbook. I have worked on parts of speech and their uses 
іп a sentence, capital letters, and paragraphs. I am now writing morc re- 
ports on history work. . . . 

The fourth block of time I worked at the feed mill, where we have a 
feed mixer, a hammer mill, and a grist mill. I have learned to operate these. 
With the feed mixer we can mix our own chicken feed, which is cheaper 


" W. Wallace, J. Chreitzberg, and V. M. Sims, The Story of Holtville, Deatsville, 
Alabama, Holtville High School, 1944, pp. 132-135 
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than the ready-mixed feed. We crush different kinds of feed such as corn, 
beans, hay, and peanut vines. We can take a hard feed and crush it into a 
tical. w 

I have accomplished more this year by working out with the farm ma- 
chinery than I would have by being in a classroom, because I take an inter- 
est in that kind of work, I can operate all of the machines which the school 
has. This is a help to the community because these modern machines do 
not take so much labor. When you do work with these power machines, 
people can cooperate and help each other. This will save them from hiring 
labor. These power machines not only take less labor, but they are also 
faster. You can take a power hay press and bale 250 to 300 bales of hay a 
day, whereas a mule-drawn press would bale only 100 to 125 bales a day. I 
did this work to learn and to get experience. It helps me in English, as I 
have to meet the public and speak correctly. At the feed mill, especially, we 
have lots of figuring to do in selling feed by the pound, and we meet and 
deal with lots of people there. 

Looking back at my work, I think I did not get as much English as I 
would have liked. In that and some other things I think I could have done 
more book work. Working does not give you as much book knowledge as 
being in classes all day, but it gives you experience. You really should have 
both. 

I feel that my schooling has fitted me for farming and for living a suc- 
cessful and happy life. I am in the draft age now and would have gone to 
the Army, but because I was needed to farm I was deferred. Farming is the 
basis of all our war effort. If we did not raise food, everyone would starve. 
Food is not the only thing that farm products are used for. If all the farms 
were stopped, everything would stop. 


Drawing Some Conclusions 


To reap most benefit from the types of data which have been men- 
tioned, the teacher will want to draw some conclusions after a course is 
over. These conclusions can form a sound basis for continuous improve- 
ment in teaching. One high school English teacher reached the follow. 


ing conclusions: 


Goals. The formal grammar work does not seem to appreciably affect pu- 
pils’ speech and writing. A consultant we had at one of our faculty mect- 
ings said research has indicated a similar thing. I am going to give more 
attention to the functional speaking and writing (expression, punctuation, 
spelling, and speech in realistic situations) and see if this will not give 
better results. 
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Resources. We need to plan to get and use more easy reading material. 
The regular text was too difficult for about 60 per cent of my last class. 
I am afraid that instead of appreciating literature some of the students 
were actually turned against it because I started them out on too difficult 
material. 


Class Procedures. The small group discussions of “a short story I like and 
why" worked out well and served to arouse much interest in reading. At- 
tempts at improving speech for actual situations through role playing of 
these situations seem to have many possibilities. І must study this pro- 
cedure more myself and plan for trying out more types of situations. 

Although I feel I made progress in getting individuals and groups to 
help set up their goals, plans and activities, I still do too much dictating 
and am front-center-stage too much of the time for democratic class oper- 
ation. Perhaps some study of democratic leadership and group dynamics 
would help both me and the other students. 


THEN AND NOW STUDIES 


In most communities questions like the following are periodically 
raised: “Are not the schools deteriorating with the introduction of fads 
and frills?” “Why don’t the schools teach the 3R’s like they did when 
I was in school?” “Since it is obvious that graduates today don’t know 
how to read or spell like graduates once did, why don’t we make teachers 
discipline their pupils and teach them like we were taught?” The alert 
teacher must be able to answer these and similar questions. This re- 
quires him to know the facts which have been gathered through careful 
investigations. 

The criticisms of schools and schooling now being made are not new at 
all. Perennially parents have cast a nostalgic look behind to the schools 
of their youth. Even in ancient times they were complaining. 


A clay tablet of great antiquity records the lament of a merchant whose 
son has come home from school into the shop. Alas, the boy cannot keep 
the money and accounts straight, cannot write his hieroglyphic legibly, 
cannot deal with customers. The money spent on his schooling has been 
wasted. . . 12 


In 1894 a committee on composition and rhetoric reporting to the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard said: 


. * W. H. Burton, "Get the Facts: Both Ours and the Other Fellow's!" Progressive 
Education, Vol. 29, 1952, p. 89. 
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At Harvard, as the committee demonstrates, the unhappy instructors 
are confronted with immature thoughts, set down in a crabbed and slov- 
enly hand, miserably expressed, and wretchedly spelled, and yet the average 


age of admission is nineteen.!? 


Certainly there are many areas where our schools badly need improve- 
ment but is the answer to look backward as some popular journalists, 
historians, and scientists have suggested? Let us look at the record as 
shown in Table 38 by a representative sample of research studies. There 
it can be seen that schools have been improving over the years in terms 
of the achievements of pupils. These gains have been made in the 3R’s 


as well as in other subject matter areas. 


" Ibid., p. 90. 


Table 38 
ARE OUR SCHOOLS BETTER NOW THAN FORMERLY? 


NATURE OF STUDY AND BASIS FOR FINDINGS 


Studies of test scores dating back to 
1844. B. R. Rock, Children’s Achieve- 
ment: Today and Yesterday, Austin, The 
Texas Elementary School Principals As- 
sociation, 1952, (See an example of an 
1848 test and answers in Changing 
Times, Vol. 8, June, 1954, pp. 11-12.) 
Subtests include (1) Definitions, (2) 
Mental Arithmetic, (3) Written Anth- 
metic, (4) American History, (5) Gram- 
mar, (6) Geography, 


In 1953 third- and fifth-grade children 
in Evanston, Illinois, were given the 
same tests used іп 1934 and their arith- 
metic, reading, and spelling achievement 
was compared with that of the past gen- 
eration. 1290 pupils were studied. W. C. 
Lanton, “The Proof of the Pudding,” 
The Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 36, 1954, 
p. 136. 


FINDINGS 


“Each successive generation is 
learning more subject matter than did 
past generations.” H. G. Shane, “We 
Can Be Proud of the Facts” in The 
Great Debate, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959, p. 
133. 


Reading: “Pupils іп 1953 made sig- 
nificantly higher scores than did pu- 
pils in 1934. 

Arithmetic: “In composite achieve- 
ment in arithmetic the 1934 third- 
grade group was slightly superior, but 
the difference was not significant . . . 
in the fifth grades, the children in 
1953 made significantly higher scores. 

Spelling: *"Fhird-grade children іп 
1953 made significantly higher scores. 
No significant difference between 
1953 and 1954 fifth graders. 

Composite achievement: "Signifi- 
cantly higher for 1953 third and fifth 
graders on standardized educational 
tests than for comparable groups 
tested in 1934. 
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ТаМе 38 (Continued) 


NATURE OF STUDY AND BASIS FOR FINDINGS 


Review of test scores made by 230,000 
pupils. А Comparison of Pupil Achieve- 
ment Before and After 1945, Bulletin of 
the California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 
California Test Bureau. Also J. W. 
Wrightstone, Class Organization for In- 
struction, Washington 6, D.C., Depart- 
ment of Classroom ‘Teachers and Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association of 
N.E.A,, 1957, p. 4. 


Study of number of high school chil- 
dren taking science and mathematics 
courses at the turn of the century and 
today. U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Offerings and En- 
rollments in Science and Mathematics in 
Public High Schools, Washington, D.C., 
ex Government Printing Office, 1956, 
p. 24: 


"Quality of Entering College Fresh- 
men, 1953 vs, 1928," Changing Times, 
The Kiplinger Magazine, Vol. 8, 1954, 
pp. 7-11. 


1955 vs. 1943 high school seniors. 
Bloom renormed the high school tests 
in English, social studies, science, and 
mathematics which are used by the 
United States Armed Forces Institute by 
giving them in 1955 to the senior stu- 
dents in a representative 5 per cent sam- 


FINDINGS 


“Тһе average child's reading, math- 
ematics, and language usage scores on 
the same tests improved by 12% over 
а 10-уеаг period. And this despite the 
fact that a study just completed in 
New York proved that the average 
child in a given grade today is one full 
year younger than was the average 
child of 35 years ago." Shane. 


"These reports show, in round 
numbers, that 400,000 children were 
taking science and mathematics 
courses at the turn of the century out 
of a total population of 75,605,000. 
Fifty years later, while our population 
had increased by some 100 percent, 
the number of high school students 
enrolled in science had increased by 
600 percent and mathematics class 
enrollments had grown by 900 рег- 
cent. . . . Тһе schools certainly have 
not ‘retreated’ when today from 6 to 
9 times as many of our intellectually 
competent boys and girls are taking 
science and mathematics courses as 
were taking these courses at the cen- 
tury's turn." Shane. 


“Significantly, the College En- 
trance. Examination Board finds no 
decline in the quality of the entering 
college freshman today when he is 
compared with the college freshman 
of a quarter of a century ago . . . (in 
spite of) the increased number of stu- 
dents who now go to college." The 
Board gives tests in all parts of the 
country. 


Bloom found that the 1955 seniors 
made higher average scores on cach of 
these tests than the 1943 seniors had 
made. The superiority of the 1955 
students was greatest in the field of 
mathematics and least in the social 
studies. In general, the entire distribu- 
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NATURE OF STUDY AND BASIS FOR FINDINGS 


ple of all the public high schools in this 
country—which is exactly the same thing 
that had been done with the same tests 
іп 1943. B. S. Bloom, “Тһе 1955 Nor- 
mative Study of the Tests of General 
Educational Development," The School 
Review, Vol. 64, March, 1956, pp. 110- 
125. 


1931 vs. 1948 reading achievements of 
sixth graders in six elementary schools. 
F. H. Finch and V. W. Gillenwater, 
“Reading Achievement Then and Now,” 
The Elementary School Journal, Vol. 39, 
April, 1949, pp. 446-454. 


“Best” 1848 vs. 1950 Cleveland pu- 
pils. 1919 Indianapolis high school sen- 
lors vs. 1950 counterparts. E. L. Butter- 
worth, “You Have to Fight for Good 
Schools,” in The Great Debate, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1959, p. 180. 


School attendance in 1890 vs. 1955. 
С. В. Leonard, Jr, “Тһе Truth About 
the Teacher Crisis" in Тһе Great De- 
bate, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959, р. 122. 
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FINDINGS 


tion of scores moved up about five 
percentile points. 


When the scores of the 1931 sixth 
graders were compared with those of 
the 1948 sixth graders, it was found 
that the average 1948 pupil did 
slightly better than did his 1931 coun- 
terpart. All in all, the results of the 
study did not support the opinion of 
a group in the city which had been 
lamenting “the degeneration” in the 
teaching of reading and other basic 
skills. 


In Cleveland “the twentieth cen- 
tury youngsters heavily outscored the 
nineteenth century class in reading 
and arithmetic. They barely lost in 
American History, despite having 100 
years more of it to study. The 1848 
pupils won in grammar and geogra- 
phy, but overall our century’s boys 
and girls outscored their predecessor's 
by 955 correct answers to 924. 

“ . . The 1919 Indianapolis class 
averaged 138... points" vs. 152 
points for the modern students on a 
test нар ten subjects. “Тһе те- 
sults, favorable to present-day pupils, 
go unpublished except in educational 
journals." 


“Іп 1890, less than 10 percent of 
the nation's 14- to 17-year olds were 
in school. Most of the dullards, most 
of the juvenile delinquents, most of 
the potential remedialreading cases 
had long since dropped out. 

“Тодау, close to 90 percent are іп 
school and they are learning a lot 
more than the 3 R's. Every time a 
rescarcher finds a way to compare the 
elite corps of the Good Old Days 
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NATURE OF STUDY AND BASIS FOR FINDINGS FINDINGS 


with the Johnnys and Janeys of to- 
day's mass education, the results come 
out generally in favor of modern 
youth—even in the basic subjests.” 


Quarter century study іп Dearborn, Arithmetic: Grade 4, 1951 pupils 
Michigan. Same test administered in eight months above 1926 average; 
1926 and in 1951 in grades four, five, Grade 5, 1951 four months above 
and six, of five elementary schools. 1926. 

Roulo, Miller, Ford, Salina, and Thayer, English including questions on capi- 
Unpublished report from Dearborn. talization, punctuation, and grammat- 
ical usage: Grades 4 and 5, 1951 a year 
superior to 1926; Grade 6, 1951 aver- 
age two years above 1926 results. 
Reading: Grade 4, 1951 average 
seven months above 1926 avcrage; 
Grade 5, 1951 was six months above 
1926; Grade 6, three months above 
1926. 


STUDIES COMPARING TWO METHODS 


If education is effective it changes behavior. One persistent and con- 
tinuing problem the teacher faces is that of attempting to compare the 
relative effectiveness of different methods in producing desired behavior. 
Techniques employed by Bavelas and Lewin are suggestive of a 
type of informal study which teachers or groups of teachers might suc- 
cessfully employ in evaluating their work. 

Acquiring knowledge alone may suffice for pencil and paper test 
purposes, but may be totally inadequate for more significant behaviors. 
Recognizing this, Lewin and Bavelas set up an investigation to deter- 
mine which of two methods of teaching, the lecture or the group decision 
method, would produce more changes in certain food habits. The im- 
mediate goal of the teaching in this experiment was to produce greater 

SA, Веси, E Decision, paper read before a meeting of the S.P.S.S.I., 1943. 

“Қ. Lewin, The Relative Effectiveness of a Lecture Method and a Method of Group 
Decision for Changing Food Habits, Washington, D.C., Committee on Food Habits, Na 
tional Research Council, June, 1942. (Mimeographed.) Also же R. H. Simpson, “At 
titudinal Effects of Small Group Discussions: Shifts on Certainty-Uncertainty and Agree 


rx o Continua," The Quarterly Journal of Speech, Vol. 46, 1960, рр: 
415-418. 
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use of three types of food (kidneys, brains, and hearts) against which 
there was known resistance. 

Six groups of women were used in the experiment, two of low 
economic level, two of middle, and two of high economic level. Each 
of three of the groups, one from each economic level, participated in 
a discussion led by a skillful teacher with an expert nutritionist as 
consultant. Members of these groups were led to regard the subject being 
discussed as important to themselves, and began to assume respon- 
sibility for carrying forward the discussion. Finally, after some of their 
objections and attitudes had been talked over, they reached a decision 
concerning action to be taken. 

In the other three groups the lecture method was used. The expert 
nutrit onist in charge talked for approximately half an hour about the 
nutritional advantages of using the meats, and described how the meats 
could be prepared in order to avoid unpleasant odors, textures, and ap- 
pearance. Visual aids were used by the lecturer to emphasize the vitamin 
and mineral value of the meats. The amount of time used in each of 
the six groups was the same. Mimeographed recipes were distributed to 
the members of all six groups. 

The relative effects of the lectures and the group discussions were 
tested seven days after the experiment began. Through an interview at 
home with each participant a determination was made of the extent to 
which the foods were actually served, and what the reactions of the 
families were. E 

Although the frequency of using these meats by the participants of 
the two groups was about equal before the experiment, striking differ- 
ences appeared at the end as shown in Table 39. ME 

Note that after the experiment 52 per cent of the discussion group 
members served one or more of the three meats, while only 10 per cent 
of those in the lecture group did so. Thirty-two per cent of those who 
had been in the discussion groups, and only 3 per cent of those who 
had been in the lecture groups served а meat they had never served 
before. In short, this investigation seemed to show that the discussion 
approach was much more effective in producing changed behavior than 
the lecture technique." 

"Iti “ ” i i s or even better 
Жез; on а акі нао; өлік саба rm iie "decens Stent women. The 
educator continuously faces the problem of considering what kind of behavior he is trying 


to produce. Considerations regarding short-time school behaviors should not crowd out 
consideration of equally or more important out-of-school behaviors. 
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Table 39 
EFFECTS OF TWO PROCEDURES IN CHANGING FOOD HABITS * 


Method of Induc- 
ing the Change in GROUP DECISION LECTURE 
Food Habits 
Economic Level | Low MIDDLE HIGH TOTAL | LOW MIDDLE HIGH TOTAL 


Number of Par- 
ticipants 


% of individuals 
serving one or more 
of the three meats 


% of individuals 
serving a meat they 
had never or hardly 
ever served before 


% of individuals 
serving a meat they 
had never served 
before 


% of participants 
serving one or more 
new meats who had 
never served any of 
the three meats be- 
fore the experiment 


* Adapted from Lewin, op. cit. 


LONGITUDINAL STUDIES 


The Eight-Year Study 


Appraisal of long-time, comprehensive aims of education may require 
cooperative planning by representatives of a large number of educational 
institutions, and may demand inquiry over a period of months, semesters, 
or even years. Illustrative of such an investigation is the Eight-Year 
Study. This study, initiated in 1930, represented an extensive attempt 
to answer, upon a factual basis, such questions as the following: Can 
secondary schools be trusted to use wisely their freedom from traditional 
college requirements? How can improvements be made in high schools 
without jeopardizing students’ chances of being admitted to colleges or 
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of doing well after admission to college? Is the commonly made as- 
sumption sound that success in a college depends upon the study in high 
school of certain subjects for certain periods of time? How well do high 
school students who went to college from experimental schools succeed? 

Procedures. At the outset, a planning committee selected thirty 
representative high schools who were willing to experiment educationally 
provided their students would be freed from the usual college entrance 
requirements. Starting in 1933 plans for changes in curriculum, organiza- 
tion, and procedure were set up in these schools. Representatives of the 
thirty schools met annually for mutual stimulation in thinking and 
planning. 

When the study started the schools all sought to adapt work to in- 
dividual needs, and to provide for greater mastery of skills, and for 
release of creative energy. More continuity in learning and greater unity 
of school experiences were also provided. Two major principles guided 
the work of the thirty schools. The first was that the general life of the 
school and methods of teaching should conform insofar as possible to 
what is now known about the ways in which human beings learn and 
Brow, and the second was that the high school in the United States 
should re-discover its chief reason for existence. Leaders in the study 
concluded that the school itself should become a demonstration of the 
kind of life in which this nation believes. They felt that the spirit and 
practice of experimentation and exploration should characterize sec- 
ondary schools in a democracy. The Thirty Schools ™ early in the study 
became known as experimental schools. Much attention from the 
beginning was given to recording and reporting the results of their work. 
Special emphasis was given to the development of testing instruments 
to meet new purposes of teachers and administrators. Devices designed 
to appraise critical thinking, sound attitudes, and social sensitivity were 
among the many which were constructed. i 

Results. Graduates of the thirty schools were studied to determine 
how well they succeeded in college. A basis of comparison was estab- 
lished by matching, with utmost care, the graduates from the thirty 
high schools with graduates from high schools not participating in the 
study. This latter group had met the usual college entrance require- 
тепіз. Factors included іп the matching were college attended, sex, age, 
race, scholastic aptitude scores, home and community background, 
interest, and probable future.'* 


" This wa : e give the study to the schools which agreed to experiment. 
А W.M yos ped P the Eight-Year Study, Harper and Brothers, 1942, p. 109. 
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In a careful comparison of the 1,475 matched pairs which were 


intensively studied, the College Follow-up Staff found that the graduates 


of 


the Thirty Schools surpassed the non-experimental group in the fol- 


lowing ways: 


1: 


2 
zh 
4 


nuvi 


16. 


17. 
18. 


scl 


Earned a slightly higher total grade average 

. Earned higher grade averages in all subject fields except foreign languages 

Specialized in the same academic fields as did the comparison students 

- Did not differ from the comparison group in the number of times they 
were placed on probation 

. Received slightly more academic honors in each year 

. Were more often judged to possess a high degree of intellectual curiosity 
and drive 

- Were more often judged to be precise, systematic, and objective in their 
thinking 

. Were more often judged to have developed clear or well-formulated ideas 
concerning the meaning of education—especially in the first years in 
college 

- More often demonstrated a high degree of resourcefulness in meeting new 
situations 

. Did not differ from the comparison group in ability to plan their time 

effectively 


. Had about the same problems of adjustment as the comparison group, 


but approached their solution with greater effectiveness 


. Participated somewhat more frequently, and more often enjoyed ap- 


preciative experiences, in the arts 


. Participated more in all organized student groups except religious and 


"service" activities 


. Earned in each college year a high percentage of non-academic honors 


(officership in organizations, election to managerial societies, athletic 
insignia, leading roles in dramatic and musical presentations ) 
· Did not differ from the comparison group in the quality of adjustment to 
their contemporaries 
Differed only slightly from the comparison group in the kinds of judg- 
ments about their schooling 
Had a somewhat better orientation toward the choice of vocation 
Demonstrated a more active concern for what was going on in the world." 


While some of the indicated differences in favor of the experimental 
tools were not large, they were consistent for cach class. When one 


finds even small margins of differences for a number of large groups, the 

probability greatly increases that the differences are not due to chance 

alone. When judged by college standards, by the students' contem- 
? Ibid., pp. 111-112. 
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poraries, or by the individuals themselves, it appeared that the students 
from the experimental schools did a somewhat better job on the average 
in college than students with similar backgrounds and basic abilities who 
were trained in traditional high schools. 

The graduates of the “most experimental schools" were strikingly more 
successful than their matchees. Differences in their favor were much 
greater than the differences between the total Thirty Schools and the 
comparison group. Conversely, there were no large or consistent differ- 
ences between the "least experimental graduates" and their comparison 
group. 

The College Follow-up Staff commenting on these facts stated: 


If the proof of the pudding lies in these groups, and a good part of it 
does, then it follows that the colleges got from these most experimental 
schools a higher proportion of sound, effective college material than they 
did from the more conventional schools in similar environments. If col- 
legcs want students who have developed effective and objective habits of 
thinking, and who yet maintain a healthy orientation toward their fellows, 
then they will encourage the already obvious trend away from restrictions 
which tend to inhibit departures or deviations from the conventional cur- 
riculum patterns.?? 


Identification of Talent and Follow-up of High School Graduates 


Dr. George D. Stoddard, formerly President of the University of П- 
linois, once said that the perennial debate on the current status of educa- 
tion in various subject areas could “be properly answered if, and only if, 
à comprehensive examination could be administered regularly to all 
persons at about their eighteenth birthdays." A study that promises. to 
give some answers to questions about the long-term effects of schooling 
and about the country's talent and its training is being conducted by 
the American Institute for Research, largely under the sponsorship of 
the U.S. Office of Education. АП students in Grades 9 through 12 of 
à carefully chosen sample of 1,100 high schools throughout the United 
States were given an extensive battery of mental and achievement tests 
during January and February, 1960. These half-million students will be 
studied intensively for the next twenty ycars. Тһе pool of information 
yielded by both the testing and especially the follow-up should be of 
tremendous value in appraising the schools.” 


E It . "cr 
= Ware, о еа, “Тһе Impact of Applied Problems on Educational Research" іп 


Educational Research, Bloomington, Indiana, Phi Delta Kappa, 1960, p. 51. 
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COMMUNITY COMPARISONS 


One helpful technique which has been used to a limited extent is to 
compare the educational results in two communities whose population 
and ability to support education are similar but whose educational 
practices differ strikingly. Illustrative of such studies is one by Wright- 
stone ° who made an extensive appraisal of achievement of pupils under 
described experimental teaching practices in one group of communitics, 
and compared their achievement with that of matched pupils under 
conventional teaching situations in similar communities. In addition to 
using conventional tests of knowledge, instruments were designed to 
measure work skills, abilities to organize, interpret and apply facts, and 
such variables as civic beliefs and attitudes. 

Because of the complexity of the study a complete picture of it or of 
all the results obtained will not be given here.** However, the implica- 
tions of the findings are well summarized by its author who notes, “Тһе 
comparative measurement of certain intellectual factors, dynamic factors, 
and social performance factors in selected experimental and conventional 
schools (in matched communities) indicate equal or superior achieve- 
ment for the experimental practices. Such evidence may be interpreted 
as tentative proof of the validity of the educational theory and principles 
upon which the newer-type practices in the selected schools are estab- 
lished.” * While the matched community procedure is a technique 
which has been used for research it should be emphasized that it could 
be misused. It is difficult to match communities. Intercommunity com- 
parisons may cause jealousies and other complications, What one 
community can or should do may not necessarily be best for another com- 
munity. However, the results from carefully designed community com- 
parisons may give clues as to the effectiveness of certain educational 
procedures. 


REVIEW OF RESEARCH SUMMARIES 


Also fruitful, for the time spent, is the review of research reports which 
summarize a number of experimental studies. In such summaries an at- 


= J. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Experimental High School Practices, New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936 

™ Ibid. For descriptions of conventional and experimental practices see pages 3-116. For 
appraisal of conventional and experimental practices sce pages 117-194 


Ibid., p. 193. 
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tempt is made to analyze and partially “digest” for the reader dozens of 
individual studies. An illustration of the research summary is one made 
by Leonard and Eurich with the cooperation of others which summarized 
the results of 154 investigations of progressive practices in teaching.” 

Probably the most extensive and thorough synthesis of research of 
interest to teachers is to be found in the Review of Educational Re- 
search °° which periodically covers such topics as: "Educational and 
Psychological Tests," *Methods of Research and Experimentation," and 
"General Aspects of Instruction, Learning, Teaching and the Curric- 
ulum." Also of value to the teacher is the Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research," which brings together in one volume the accumulated те- 
search on educational problems of the past half century. 

^ balanced picture of the "pros and cons" on many controversial 
issues is contained in the very readable book, The Great Debate. °° 


DIFFICULTIES IN ANALYZING MERITS OF 
DIFFERENT APPROACHES 


The technics which have just been described represent attempts to 
base educational procedure upon fact rather than merely on opinion. 
It must be recognized that no appraisal technic or procedure gives a 
final or complete answer to the educational questions that teachers want 
to have answered. Some of the practical difficulties which must be kept 
in mind in assessing the results of most technics will now be discussed. 


Goals Differ 


One of the major difficulties in comparing different educational ap- 
proaches is that teachers, pupils, parents, and communities are not agreed 
with respect to the goals of particular educational procedures. It is very 
difficult to compare the results of teaching which stresses the learning of 
detailed, factual material with the results obtained when teaching 
emphasizes critical or analytical thinking, unless it is known which is 


the more desirable. 
=J, P. Leonard and A. C. Eurich (Editors), An Evaluation of Modern Education, New 


York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1942. | 

$ * American Educational Research oe 

Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. : T C- 
= Chester W. Harris (Editor), Enclyclopedia of Educational Research, Third Edition, 


New York, Тһе Macmillan Company, 1960. . 
“С wW. Scott, C. M. Hill, and H. W. Bums (Editors), The Great Debate, Englewood 


Cliffs, New Jersey, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 


National Educational Association, 1201 
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For example, how should one assess the results of German education 
in the first half of this century? It helped produce outstanding physical 
scientists, mathematicians, and military leaders. But, in view of two world 
wars and the brutal extermination of some 5,000,000 members of a 
minority group, were the educational assets gained at the expense of too 
little attention to human values? 


Experimentation May Stimulate Teacher Creativity 


In attempting to assess the comparative values of older and newer 
methods the results have typically indicated some advantage of the newer 
method over the older method. This does not necessarily mean that the 
newer method is in and of itself superior to the older method. It may 
be that the teacher who tries out a new procedure is stimulated to work 
harder and to be more creative than he otherwise would be. If this 
hypothesis is correct, administrators, supervisors, and others might en- 
courage teachers to try out new approaches with the idea that by so 
doing their teaching will be invigorated.?? 

It is also possible that the type of teacher or the kind of school staff 
which tries new or different approaches may be of better quality than 
those who do not try out innovations. Such complications as these make 
it extremely difficult to evaluate the effectiveness of schools using differ- 
ent approaches. 


Adequate Description of Teaching-Learning Situation Difficult 


While most experimenters who try to determine the relative merits 
of two or more educational approaches attempt to describe as adequately 
as possible the differences between the competing approaches, it must 
be recognized that such descriptions are extremely difficult. In fact, it 
may be almost impossible to describe adequately the multitude of factors 
which can have a vital bearing on the success of an educational venture. 
Because of this fact, the student or teacher reading about the results of 
experiments must be extremely cautious in making interpretations and 
drawing conclusions. 


? For an example of how experimentation may stimulate new understanding on the part 
of a teaching staff see Ralph Tyler, "Symposium Discussions" in Educational Research, 
Bloomington, Indiana, Phi Delta Kappa, 1960, pp. 110-111. 
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Readiness of Participants for a New Method 


Most educational psychologists recognize that there is probably no 
best method for all situations and all conditions. One reason for this fact 
is that those involved in a particular teaching-learning situation may not 
be rcady for a specified method. For example, if neither teachers, learners, 
nor parents are ready for a particular method to be used, it is obviously 
impossible to give this method a fair trial. Readiness of participants for 
a certain method or for aspects of the method is hard to determine. 
Consequently, an approach that may appear to give inferior results 
initially may, if persisted in, give better results later on. 


Shori-Term and Long-Term Gains 


It is sometimes difficult to assess the efficacy of a given educational 
method or organizational plan because there may be a conflict between 
immediate and longtime goals. For example, the learner who has been 
practicing tennis for three years while holding his racket the "wrong 
way" may find that he cannot hit the ball at first after he is shown how 
to hold his racket in the "right way." Unless the teacher and learner are 
willing to give a procedure or method a fair tryout it may be eliminated 
too quickly because it is “too confusing,” “too frustrating,” “too dis- 
organized,” or “too time consuming.” Also, studying a subject in a 
particular way may make it possible for a pupil to pass a particular kind 
of test immediately after the study, but may cause him to dislike the 
subject and thus militate against future learning in the area. In assessing 
the results of educational experience, it is critically important to attempt 
to identify both short-term and long-term gains and losses. 


“Newer Methods” Vary Widely 


Sometimes an attempt is made to differentiate between newer methods 
and older methods. In general, of course, there probably can be estab- 
lished certain major differences between what might be labeled the new 
emphases in education and the older points of view. However, it must 
be clearly recognized that newer methods differ widely among them- 
selves and that even two classes believed to be using the same procedures 
may actually differ considerably in the teaching-learning situations in- 
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volved. Differing teacher and pupil perceptions, furthermore, create 
differences in situations where no difference would be noticed by an out- 
side observer. 


Schools Vary Immensely 


A pronounced characteristic of schools in the United States is their 
diversity. Even if something is true in one or a few schools with which 
we are familiar it may be true for only a very small percentage of schools. 
To get a comprehensive picture of our schools is very difficult because 
of their very diversity. This suggests a need for caution in reaching and 
publicizing conclusions. 


SUMMARY 


Evaluating the total effects of schooling upon children's immediate 
and later behavior is one of the most difficult and complicated processes 
the educator faces. The marks which are registered in the principal's 
office only partially indicate important changes which have been made 
in children's behavior. In order to appraise the effectiveness of their 
programs, schools should employ a wide variety of measuring devices 
and approaches. 

In this chapter techniques for evaluating some of the broader and less 
easily measured outcomes of education have been described. These in- 
clude measures of out-of-school behavior following formal instruction, 
scales for determining pupil and community attitudes toward school 
practices, case studies of classes, and matched community comparisons. 
Much information regarding what is superior educational practice may 
also be secured from such longitudinal investigations as the Eight-Year 
Study, "then and now" studies of achievement, comparisons of teaching 
methods reported in the professional literature, and research summaries 
such as those found in the Review of Educational Research and the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research. 

Some of the sources of difficulties likely to be encountered in apprais- 
ing different educational approaches are: (1) Goals of educators may 
differ, (2) А new method may stimulate a teacher to be more creative, 
(3) Adequate description of a teachingJearning situation is difficult, 
(+) Participants in a new method may differ in readiness for it, and 
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(5) Conflicts may exist between short-term and long-term goals and 
gains. 

Pencil and paper tests given in school have their place in an appraisal 
program. However, the ultimate appraisal must be made on the basis 
of the out-of-school behaviors of those whom the school seeks to in- 
fluence. 
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Тһе student is also urged to study current issues of educational and psy- 
chological periodicals. The following are illustrative of magazines which 
sometimes have articles on appraising the work of the school: 


Educational and Psychological Meas- Journal of Experimental Psychology 


urement Journal of Psychology 
Elementary School Journal Journal of Social Psychology 
Journal of Educational Psychology Review of Educational Research 
Journal of Educational Research The School Review 


Journal of Experimental Education 


QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


-- 


. List arguments for and against an elementary or secondary school teacher 
being concerned about, and working to improve, the quality of education 
in each of the following: 

(a) Other classrooms in his school. 
(b) Other schools in his community. 
(c) Other schools in his state. 
(d) Other schools in other states. 
(e) Schools in other countries. 

2. If comprehensive school-wide standardized tests show excellent results in 
two subject areas and very unsatisfactory results in two other subjects, 
what are some specific things that might be done about the latter two 
subjects? Who should be responsible for getting these things done? 

3. Using one or more of the approaches suggested in this chapter, make a 
survey of some community attitudes toward the schools. A committee or 
group of students may want to plan what will be investigated and how it 
will be done. Plan to report to the class on what you find. 

4. Question a group of your friends, acquaintances, and/or strangers with 
this query: How do you think the schools compare today with those of 
thirty years ago? Write down and bring to class a complete record of the 
replies togcther with your conclusions regarding the findings. 

5. In the library find a study comparing two approaches to education and 
make an abstract of the purposes, procedures, and results of the study. 
(Possibly you will want to use the Education Index.) 

6. List five changes in post-school behavior which you think teachers in your 

area should work harder to produce. j 


РА» Жи Б» Ж 


THE PSYCHOLOCY 
OF THE TEACHER 


С НУРЕ 2 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
OF THE TEACHER 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IS JUST AS MUCH A PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
teacher as of the pupil. The professional growth of the teacher involves 
not only a continuous effort to understand children better, but also 
constant self-appraisal in which the teacher carefully scrutinizes methods 
of increasing his own learning. The teacher's professional growth, or lack 
of it, will be reflected in his methods, in his willingness to change, in 
his working relationships with children, and in his overall efficiency as 
a teacher. It is clear that children's behavior as individuals, and more 
especially as individuals interacting with the teacher and with other 
pupils, will depend to a great extent upon the kind of a teacher they 
have.! The teacher whose intellectual growth terminates upon graduation 
from college or whose work is stultified by monotonous, inflexible rou- 
tines, will most certainly be an unhappy and ineffective classroom leader. 
A professionally maturing teacher, on the other hand, is not only better 
able to diagnose and meet his own needs, but also sets a worthwhile 
example of growth and learning for students with whom he works. 

In the following paragraphs a picture will be given of: (1) some be- 
haviors that characterize a professionally growing teacher, and (2) some 
specific areas for professional appraisal and growth. 


"Кот example, sce H. H. Anderson and Others, Study in Classroom Teachers’ Person- 
dlities, ІП, "Follow-Up Studies of the Effects of Dominative and Integrative Contacts on 
Children's Behavior," Stanford University, California, Stanford University Press, 1946. 
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BEHAVIORS OF A PROFESSIONALLY GROWING TEACHER 


The Teacher Continues as a Learner 


As a professional person, a teacher's learning should continue through- 
out his professional life. However, even in teacher-training institutions 
some of the practices seem to indicate that there may be two quite dis- 
tinct concepts of the role of the teacher as a learner. The one concept 
is based on the implicit but frequently unrecognized assumption that 
the teacher practically finishes his systematic learning as soon as the 
coveted degree or diploma is obtained. The opposing concept is based 
on the assumption that the instructor’s own systematic learning is only 
well-started when he is graduated from his formal program of teacher 
training. Only the latter approach can be supported by educational 
psychology and it implies training for continued learning. 

The genesis of the differences in these concepts can probably best 
be understood by considering the differing emphases in college courses, 
depending upon which point of view the instructor supports. In the one 
case the course is highly structured by the instructor; in the other case 
considerable attention is given to helping the student learn how to plan 
his own systematic learning. The college instructor who assumes that 
systematic learning will be finished at the end of the teacher-training 
program must attempt to impart all information the student (potential 
teacher) will need on the job. The instructor who is greatly interested 
in training the future teacher for systematic learning after the course is 
over is not only concerned with building up the student's informational 
background, but he is also equally concerned that the prospective teacher 
develop the attitudes, skills, and abilities necessary continuously to in- 
crease and appraise his store of information while he is on the job. Too 
often the traditional teacher largely completed his education when he 
graduated. The modern teacher is one who looks upon his teacher train- 
ing as preparation to start teaching, and preparation to continue sys- 
tematic learning after his formal course work is over. 

There are many reasons why the modern teacher cannot afford to 
stop growing professionally once he gets on the job. In the first place, 
stagnation may lead to grumpiness, unhappiness, and irritation Further- 
more, there is danger that continuous repetition of the same assignments 
and discussions will make the teaching job a boring one instead of the 
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challenging one it сап be. Continuous systematic learning by the іп- 
structor can make teaching a very pleasant and exhilarating experience. 

Not only does the assumption of an active role as a learner give great 
satisfaction to the teacher, as has already been indicated, but such a 
role is also indispensable in setting an example for students. It is 
probable that the teacher in most situations has more influence on 
learners through his example than through the precepts he expounds 
or the information he teaches. Pupils can usually sense the basic attitudes 
the tcacher takes toward learning. Does the teacher believe enough in 
systematic learning to practice it himself? Does the teacher who en- 
courages pupils to read actually use his own skill in reading in order to 
do a better job of teaching? Pupils quickly catch the enthusiasm of a 
teacher who is constantly growing in knowledge and in its utilization. 
Some educational administrators, keenly aware that teachers should 
grow on the job, aid them in doing so by helping them develop in-service 
training programs and professional libraries. Financial recognition is also 
given in some school systems for continued professional development. 


The Teacher Assesses His Personal Characteristics 


Ii a comprehensive study involving 2,043 teachers, 978 elementary 
and 1,065 secondary, Ryans * identified and studied three major patterns 
of teachers’ classroom behaviors. These were: 

Pattern X—(Friendly, understanding) versus (Aloof, egocentric, and те- 

stricted). 


Pattern Y—(Responsible, businesslike, systematic) versus (Evading, un- 
planned, slipshod). 


Pattern Z— (Simulating, imaginative, surgent) versus (Dull, routine). 


Тһе classroom behaviors of all the teachers were assessed by trained 
observers. The teachers also completed а self-report type inventory 
which included 300 multiple-choice and check-list-type items relating 
to such things as personal preferences, self-judgments, and biographical 
data. Then the 67 teachers rated by observers as “high” on all three of 
the patterns, X, Y, and Z were compared on their inventory responses 
with the 37 rated “low” on the patterns.” 


* David С. Ryans, “Some Correlates of Teacher Behavior,” Educational and Psycho- 


logical Measurement, Vol. 29, Spring, 1959, pp. 3-12. e 
* High and low were defined to include those teachers who were one standard deviation 
or more above or below the mean as determined by the observers who used Patterns . 5 Д 


and Z as scoreable dimensions. 
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Some of the responses to the inventory that were characteristic of the 
"high" group and that significantly contrasted them from the "low" 
group are shown in Table 40, and those that characterized the "lows" 
as contrasted with the “highs” are given in Table 41. 


Table 40 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS WITH HIGH RATINGS * 


ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY TEACHERS COMBINED 


A. "High" Group members more frequently (than "Low"): 
1. Manifest extreme generosity in appraisals of the behavior and motives 
of other persons; express friendly feelings for others. 
. Indicate strong interest in reading and in literary matters. 
. Indicate interest in music, painting, and the arts in general. 
. Report participation in high school and college social groups. 
. Judge selves high in ambition and initiative. 


a OUS BS 


B. "High" Group on the average (compared with “Low” Group): 
l. Indicates greater enjoyment of pupil relationships (ie. more favor- 
able pupil opinions.) 
2. Indicates greater preference for non-directive classroom procedures. 
3. Is superior in verbal intelligence. 
4. Is more satisfactory with regard to emotional adjustment. 


* Adapted from David С. Ryans, "Some Correlates of Teacher Behavior," Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, Vol. 19, Spring, 1959, pp. 9-10. 


Table 41 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS WITH LOW RATINGS * 


ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY TEACHERS COMBINED 


A. "Low" Group members more frequently (than “High” ) ; 
1. Are from older age groups. 
2. Are restricted and critical in appraisals of the behavior and 
motives of other persons, 
3. Value exactness, orderliness, and "practical" things. 


4. Indicate preferences for activities which do not involve close 
contacts with people. 


B. "Low" Group on the average (compared with “High” Group): 
1. Is less favorable in expressed opinions of pupils. 
2. Is less high with regard to verbal intelligence. 
3. Is less satisfactory with regard to emotional adjustment. 


* Ibid., p. 11 
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Ryans concluded that the abstract models of teachers, partially 
pictured in Tables 40 and 41, show "Several rather marked characteristics, 
notable among which is the general tendency for ‘high’ teachers to be 
extremely generous in appraisals of the behavior and motives of others; 
to possess strong interests in reading and in literary affairs; to participate 
in social groups; to enjoy pupil relationships; to prefer non-directive 
classroom procedures; to manifest superior verbal intelligence; and to be 
above average in emotional adjustment. Turning to the other side of 
the coin, ‘low’ teachers tend generally to be restricted and critical in their 
appraisals of other persons; to prefer activities which do not involve close 
personal contacts; to express less favorable opinions of pupils; to mani- 
fest less high verbal intelligence; to show less satisfactory emotional ad- 
justment; and to represent older age groups.” * 

On most of the characteristics listed in Table 41 it is possible for the 
teacher to improve if he is willing to give the time and effort necessary. 


The Teacher Uses Books and Periodicals to Help Solve 
Professional Problems 


The well-trained teacher is one who increasingly appreciates that the 
more competent he becomes, the more challenging problems he will 
recognize. Professional magazines and books offer an excellent resource 
for meeting this challenge. Margaret Mead, world famous anthropologist, 
has remarked: “For those who work on the growing edge of science . . . 
only a few months may elapse before something which was easily taken 
for granted must be unlearned or transformed to fit the new state of 
knowledge.” 5 Those who use knowledge and teach knowledge must keep 
up with new knowledge in their fields. The new experimental studies 
with potential implications for teaching must be continuously assayed. 

Practically every problem a teacher meets has been met with some 
success by hundreds of other teachers. The key to viewing the experiences 
of other instructors is often available through the medium of professional 
reading." ) 

When the issue of reading disabilities is discussed, educators some- 
times forget that they themselves may suffer from such liabilities. For 

: M usd. “Why Is Education Obsolete?” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 36, 1958, 

21.1 7 
PB, төлін teachers professional writing constitutes an important activity. Two primary 


i `r clarify what he believes, what 
values of such expression are these: (1) it helps the teacher clarify w A 
he is doing, and foe he can improve; and (2) it can stimulate other teachers to attempt to 


improve through the tryout of new ideas. 
g ) 
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example, in a large urban school system it was found that 3 per cent of 
the twelfth-grade pupils actually read better than 100 per cent of the 
teachers.‘ This conclusion was reached after the teachers and administra- 
tors, who were planning a reading improvement program, asked one of 
the writers to administer to them a comprehensive reading test. It was 
also found that 75 per cent of twelfth-grade pupils read better than 15 
per cent of these administrators and teachers. The educators were found 
to be particularly low on these subtests of the Iowa Silent Reading Test: 
Selection of Key Words, Use of Index, and Directed Reading. 

An even more challenging picture was revealed in this same study 
when an analysis was made of the reading these school men and women 
did during a typical month.* A reasonable amount of leisure-time reading 
was done, but little or no professional reading to help solve school 
problems was engaged in by the typical teacher or administrator. Even 
those teachers who scored high on the reading test, which indicated they 
knew how to read well, made little if any more professional use of this 
ability than did those who scored low. 

The crux of the matter is that many teachers and administrators 
know how to read on a satisfactory level but make extremely little use 
of this skill in attacking professional problems. In a study of 746 teachers 
and administrators made by one of the writers, the following results 
related to professional reading were revealed for a particular month: 


No magazine articles read 14 per cent 
One magazine article read 10 per cent 
Two magazine articles read 13 per cent 
Three to five magazine articles read 29 per cent 
More than five magazine articles read 34 per cent 


40 per cent had not even looked at one professional book. 
17 per cent had sampled one book. 
24 per cent had read parts of two books. 
15 per cent had read parts of three to five books. 
4 per cent had read parts of five or more books. 


Causes of failure to read professional literature. Why do teachers 
and school administrators not make more use of reading? The following 
causes may partly account for this situation: 


1. The experiences of many school men in colleges and universities have led 
them to think that their professional growth ends when the coveted de- 
gree is received. This doctrine stunts growth. 


“К.Н. Simpson, "Reading Disabilities among Teachers and Administrators," The 
Clearing House, Vol. 17, 1942, p. 12. 
* Ibid., рр. 12-13. 
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2. Many administrators and teachers are hired largely on the basis of past 
credit-getting rather than оп present abilities and upon probable self- 
education and growth on the job. 

3. Many administrators have not expected their teachers to continue to grow 
professionally while on the job. 

+. Teachers and administrators have not been taught how to get the printed 
materials which will be of definite help in solving their day-to-day problems. 


Improving professional reading habits. Administrators with the aid of 
their school boards can improve the professional reading habits of 
teachers by utilizing the following suggestions: 


1. Set aside a small sum of money each month for professional materials. 

2. Establish with the aid of the teachers and librarians active professional 
libraries in each school. 

3. Make salary increases partially contingent upon evidences of professional 
growth. One evidence of this would be a consistent use of professional 


materials. 
4. In faculty meetings and elsewhere encourage the discussion and considera- 
tion of new ideas relating to methods, materials, and evaluation which are 


being tried in other school systems. [ 
5. Help teachers isolate the specific professional problems which they feel 
are the most pressing and make it a point to suggest some reading sources 


from which they might get help. қ | 
6. Ask individual teachers periodically what they are reading and what ideas 


they are using from such reading. « м 
7. Enceurage publishers to send notices of new professional materials to 


librarians and teachers for their consideration. 
8. Make provisions in work schedules of teachers so that some time each week 


can be utilized for studying new practices and trends. 


TEACHER SELF-APPRAISAL 


It is apparent that the development of the teacher and improvement 
in what he does necessarily involve changes. It is also clear that not 
all change results in improvement. To set the stage for systematic change 
in activities which will result in improvement, it is desirable for the 
instructor continually to diagnose what he is doing, why he is doing it, 
and how it is succeeding. The remainder of this chapter suggests specific 
approaches the teacher may use in diagnosing and improving some of 


his behaviors. 
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The Teacher’s Diagnosis of His Own Classroom Activities 


If the idea is accepted that the chances of happiness and success as 
a classroom teacher are enhanced by continuous self-diagnosis of his 
own behavior, then the question immediately arises: What are possible 
ways of planning such a diagnosis? There is much variety in approaches 
which may be used with profit. 

One major type of approach to the diagnosis of classroom activities 
is illustrated in Table 42.19 It is not, of course, implied that every teacher 
should use all of the seventeen types of diagnosis suggested in the check- 
list. The list, however, does show the wealth of approaches available and 
it is recommended that each teacher experiment with one or more of 
the tools not tried heretofore. 


Keeping a Record of What Happens 


A comprehensive record of what goes on in the classroom furnishes 
one of the best sources for a diagnosis of strengths and weaknesses in 
the teacher’s classroom activities. In connection with this record it is 
helpful for the teacher to keep a list of his own recognized difficulties 
encountered from day to day. 

A systematic collection of student reactions to class activities and 
methods employed can also be studied for clues as to ways of improving 
the teaching-learning situation, Methods for administering and interpret- 
ing questionnaires which solicit student reactions to teaching procedures 
have been described by Bryan." He points out that "pupils are not 
competent to pass on teacher's methods, but they are competent to re- 
port their feelings stimulated by any method used.” А study of such re- 
actions can stimulate the teacher to reconsider and restudy some of the 
approaches he has been using. 


° It should be emphasized that the approaches discussed here are recommended for the 
self-improvement of the teacher, not specifically for pay or promotion ratings. The latter 
problem arca may be studied in such references as V. M. Rogers, Merit Rating for Teachers, 
Syracuse, New York, Syracuse University, 1959. 

„9 К. H. Simpson, Use of Teacher Self-Evaluative Tools for the Improvement of Instruc- 
tion, Washington, D.C., Тһе American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1960. ТаМе is adapted from p. 2. 

“R.G Bryan, The Evaluation of Student Reactions to Teaching Procedures, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, Graduate Division, Westem Michigan College of Education, 1945 
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Table 42 


CHECK LIST OF TOOLS FOR TEACHER SELF-EVALUATION 


———————rÑ IX.  _ 
Which of the following tools or means for teacher self-evaluation have you used 
in the last three years? Place a check (V) in front of each item you have used and 
found valuable. Place an X in front of each item you have used and found of little 
or no value. Leave blank unused items. 


Eb 


2: 


= 19) 
—— 16; 


a< jj: 


Self-constructed evaluative questionnaires or check lists to be filled 
out by your students. 

Written evaluations by students in answer to such questions as: What 
did you particularly like about our class this year? What do you think 
we should consider changing to help students like you learn more? 


. Yearly written recap of own activities and an assessment of the strong 


and weak aspects of such activities. 


. Comparative ratings by your students on specified dimensions of your 


instruction vs. that of other instructors. 


. Student evaluation committee to provide feedback to the instructor. 
. Published teacher evaluative instruments. 
. Comparative check on your efficiency using one teaching approach vs. 


your efficiency in using another approach. 


. Other action research, in addition to that in No. 7 above, to test teach- 


ing efficiency. 


. Cooperating colleague who near the end of a semester or quarter leads 


a discussion in your class of strong points and weak points of the class 
with you absent. 


. Tape recording or TV recording of regular class sessions and then feed- 


back analysis on your part. 


. Tape recording of an evaluative class session in which strengths and 


limitations of classes are analyzed. (This discussion to be led by the 
instructor, by a student, by a panel of students, or by a colleague.) 


. Visiting in another classroom in your school or some other school for 


the purpose of evaluating and improving your own classes. 


. Voluntary and continuing colleague discussions or seminars by a group 


of teachers. 


. Regular luncheons to discuss evaluations of own and others’ teaching. 


Planned meetings with colleagues for the purpose of evaluation of your 


own and others’ teaching. "un ж... | 
Soliciting the help of an administrator or a supervisor in evaluating 
one's own teaching. : . 

Systematic search in printed resources for diagnostic tools and pro- 
cedures for self-evaluation. 


Some Results of Self-Diagnosis 


What will a teacher’s diagnosis of classroom activities likely show? 
What areas frequently are revealed as being in need of improvement? 
Each teacher in the writer’s classes during one summer session was asked 
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the question: “What аге specific weaknesses which you think have 
characterized your most recent teaching and learning?” A summary of 
the results indicated that the following nine areas were mentioned as 
ones where improvement is much needed. For each category one ex- 
ample of a teacher's comments is given. 

Smugness or complacency. "Since I have been teaching, I have utilized 
the “information giving and checking method' exclusively and have been 
complacent with its use. A teacher usually teaches as he has been taught, 
and I was subjected only to this method when I was a student. Perhaps 
I should not blame myself too much for starting out as I did, but I 
cannot excuse myself for not continuing to learn professionally and 
systematically since I should be setting an example to my pupils. I 
plan to study and improve my procedures." 

Objectives and standards. “Perhaps my most serious weakness is that 
of unconsciously attempting to standardize my group of fifth graders. 
I set up a standard that I expected all pupils to meet, yet I now realize this 
puts undue pressure on the lower group and does not provide a rich 
enough program for the upper group." 

Class control. "As a teacher of history, it is somewhat ironic that T 
have talked so much about democracy and have been so clearly 
practicing extreme autocratic control in the direction of assignments 
and class activities. I am going to study how to make my practices more 
consistent with the theories I have so assiduously expounded." 

Assignment making. “Too often this past year my assignments filled 
no need other than keeping students busy in study hall. In some cases, 
particularly in the grammar unit, I was even guilty of ‘page to page’ as- 
signments." 

Planning class activities. “Іп my classes the planning for activities has 
been done entirely by myself. I can see now that pupils could not be 
expected to gain much self-control as long as I held a monopoly on the 
making of decisions." 

Class activities. “In the past my students have been required to absorb 
the information presented to them through the media of formal lectures 
and teacher assigned outside readings. The activities of students in class 
have tended to be characterized by passive absorbing of information 
rather than by active participation in a variety of cooperatively planned 
activities." 

Taking care of individual differences. "My neglect of individual differ- 
ences was shown by my: 
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1. Presenting the same subject matter to all pupils 

2. Giving the same assignments to all pupils 

3. Requiring the same reading of all pupils 

4. Using the same standards of evaluation for all pupils." 


Resources. “Іп my science classes I have made assignments from two 
textbooks. The pupils have received no experience in finding their own 
references and in evaluating resources. I have not encouraged pupils to 
use sources other than these two textbooks." 

Evaluation. “Another weakness of which I have been guilty is that 
of not letting pupils evaluate themselves or their group when working 
on a problem or when they have completed it. The evaluation is usually 
done entirely by me. In receiving his grade the pupil has no idea what 
his wcaknesses were if his grade was low and what his strong points were 
if his grade was high. Being kept in this type of darkness the pupil has 
no knowledge of how he can improve himself. If each pupil kept his own 
record and helped evaluate himself as well as the others this would lead 
to more learning and a more complete understanding of what was being 
done." 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE TEACHER'S CLASS ACTIVITIES 


After a teacher has made a tentative diagnosis of his own classroom 
activities, what can he do to eliminate weaknesses? The points of attack 
for each teacher will vary depending on such factors as his present 
practices, the type of self-diagnosis made, and the perceptions of the 
teacher regarding the areas where improvements are both needed and 
feasible. Some changes teachers can make will now be discussed. 


Assignment Making 


One of the areas which study reveals to be in need of improvement is 
assignment making. Improvement in this activity frequently involves 
moving from assignments exclusively planned by the teacher toward as- 
signments cooperatively originated by the teacher and learners. For ех- 
ample, one instructor reports: 

After consideration of my assignment-making practices I am forced to 
admit they are clearly autocratic and dictatorial. Learners have usually 

done the work, but apparently the motivation has been almost entirely a 
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desire to get a respectable grade and pass the course. There is little evidence 
the students have really understood why they were studying particular as- 
signments. There has been a rather passive interest in the work. I have 
started to involve the learners in the planning of assignments. This, I be- 
lieve, will result in more active interest on their part in the work. We are 
attempting to have assignment-making more democratic. 


When learners are given some opportunities to help plan their work, 
a movement away from the same assignment for everyone usually occurs. 
Individual differences in such factors as purposes, goals, reading abilities, 
needs, interests, and mental capacities are likely to result in multiple 
rather than uniform assignments. For example, Jim Martin, after listing 
the words he had misspelled in his written work during a particular week 
(the teacher and other students helped him identify these words) decided 
with the guidance of his teacher that this list should constitute his 
spelling assignment for the following week. Increasing responsibility is 
placed upon the individual learner to help decide what assignment is 
best for him at a given time. Children in the upper grades and in high 
school are particularly competent to assist in such activities. Incidentally, 
such emphasis helps prepare the student for increasing self-responsibility 
in initiating learning activities.12 


Control of Activities 


Many teachers are fearful that unless they keep strict control, pupils 
may get out of hand. However, strict control does not give pupils the 
share in planning activities which is educationally defensible. Beginning 
teachers often report discipline as a major problem. Improvement in 
discipline usually involves some shifts in class control. As with assign- 
ment making, control of many classes has been clearly autocratic. Im- 
provement here typically involves study and experimentation designed 
to give students considerable practice in managing individual and small 
group activities and in analyzing the advantages and disadvantages in 
various plans of action. With more student responsibility for what is 
done in classes comes more active interest in learning activities. As a 
consequence of acquired student dependence on teachers and lack of 
teacher familiarity with democratically operated class procedures, im- 
provement may come slowly at first. 


E For assignment-improving suggestions, made and rated by groups of teachers, see Ray 
H. Simpson and Eugene L. Gaier, "Assignments Сап Ве Improved,” Illinois Education, 
Vol. 47, May, 1959, pp. 382, 392-393. 
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Use of Resources 


Improvement in the use of resources is intimately related to the ways 
in which a teacher handles individual differences. The teacher should 
ask himself the following questions: Have I given students sufficient 
practice in learning how to select and acquire books, magazines, and 
other resources they will need for individual and group-learning activities? 
Have I put too much dependence upon a single text, particularly when 
it was probably inappropriate for certain pupils in each class? Have I 
underemphasized the use of such non-reading resources as films, pictures, 
and the wealth of resources found in community activitie? Has the 
moncy spent on texts or other resources resulted in a plethora of a few 
resources and a paucity of varied resources? Have I told learners too often 
exactly what resources to use, giving them little or no practice in making 
such decisions themselves? 


Evaluation 


Systematic evaluation in the classroom has long been considered the 
exclusive job of the teacher. Such control of evaluative processes has led 
to extreme pupil dependence on the teacher for evaluative activities. It 
has also resulted in the learner being ill-equipped to evaluate for learn- 
ing purposes. Evaluation for learning purposes involves practice in setting 
up objectives, in diagnosing needs through measurement, and in planning 
future activities. Improvement of teacher activities in this regard will 
involve helping learners (1) determine their own goals in various areas; 
(2) diagnose their own individual and group needs; and (3) set up plans 
for learning activities designed to mitigate or eliminate weaknesses re- 
vealed by the diagnosis. The teacher's role in this improvement will shift 
from one of complete responsibility for evaluation to one of helping stu- 
dents improve their learning through increased facility in self-evaluation. 
Jim Martin, the boy referred to on a previous page who had a hand in 
planning his spelling assignments, also learned how to evaluate his success 
in learning to spell the words he used. Each week a fellow classmate 
pronounced Jim's individual spelling list to him. Jim checked the words 
he misspelled and practiced on these the following week. 
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IMPROVING TEACHER-TEACHER RELATIONS 


In times past it has been assumed by too many teachers that the only 
major front for improvement of professional activities was in the class- 
room. While it is true that the teacher’s behavior in the classroom is of 
paramount importance, it is now recognized that there are key areas out- 
side the classroom where potentialities are great for professional improve- 
ment. One of these is the working relationships between teachers. 

Let us contrast the attitudes of teachers toward each other in two 
school systems. In the one school a general spirit of cooperation pre- 
vailed. Materials were generously shared, including professional books 
and magazines. Staff members discussed the problems of their pupils. 
Teachers told others what they were doing in their classes, the difficulties 
and successes they were having. Things sometimes did not run smoothly 
in the school, but an attitude of mutual helpfulness characterized the 
working relationships within the staff. This attitude, incidentally, also 
seemed to be contagious and favorably affected teacher-learner and 
teacher-administrator relationships as well. 

In the other school the characteristic interpersonal attitudes existing 
within the staff ranged from an outright antagonistic attitude to one of 
watchful neutrality. Each teacher’s motto seemed to be: “If you keep 
out of my way, we will get along fine.” Below the surface in staff meet- 
ings there was an air of suspicion. A teacher would occasionally drop 
hints to students that certain other teachers took too much student time, 
or were too easy markers, or that they let pupils get away with too much. 
There was little sharing of ideas and materials. Some teachers talked as 
if their subject was the only one of real importance. This lack of coopera- 
tion was also spread to teacher-learner relationships. Students quickly 
sensed that all was not well. Many disciplinary problems developed. In 
general the atmosphere was not a happy one in which to work. 

Much of the success of the modern school depends upon the willing: 
ness and the ability of its teaching staff to work together. There are 
many areas which demand such cooperation. One of these is curriculum 
revision, Unless the educational experiences of a student are continu- 
ously coordinated it is possible that the experiences encouraged by one 
teacher may work at cross purposes with those recommended by another. 
For example, it is a too common experience in some schools for a stu- 

dent, particularly one of below average ability, to have an amount of 
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homework assigned which makes it impossible, if he takes all of the 
assignments seriously, for him to have time for adequate recreation, out- 
door activity, and sleep. 

Teachers also need to cooperate in dealing with such problems as mark- 
ing, promoting, and reporting the activities of pupils. Continuous im- 
provement in a school program involves gradual changes in the purposes 
and specific goals in teaching-learning situations. Such changes can and 
should be reflected in the bases upon which marks are given and in the 
school's reporting and promoting practices. 

‘The initial training of most teachers has usually placed all too little 
stress on the importance of working with other teachers and on develop- 
ing the skills necessary to work with teaching peers successfully. There 
is presently an increasing tendency to give added attention to this social 
aspect of educational psychology. Fortunately, the arousal of interest in 
interpersonal relations among teachers has developed concurrently with 
increased research related to the functioning of groups." 

Contribution to the improvement of the professional activities of col- 
leagues has too frequently been neglected by teachers. Reciprocal train- 
ing by teachers of each other has unlimited possibilities as an approach 
to educational advance. 


IMPROVING TEACHER-ADMINISTRATOR RELATIONS 


Causes of Difficulties 


Whenever difficulties in interpersonal relations are encountered, it is 
natural to project the troubles on someone else.™ Bradford and Sheats 15 
found that administrators were likely to try to place failure of staff mect- 
ings upon teachers. Teachers tend to reciprocate by blaming administra- 
tors for lack of cooperation. A more sound approach from a psychological 
standpoint is to say: What weaknesses on my part have contributed to 
the difficulties I have in working with administrators (or teachers)? Such 
a self-diagnosis can pave the way for eliminating many of these weak- 
nesses and for developing needed interpersonal skills which may have 
been neglected in early professional training. 

" For example, see К. Benne and В. Muntyan, Human Relations in Curriculum Change, 
New York, The Dryden Press, 1951. 

“See p. 395 for a discussion of projection. 


"L. Bradford and P. Sheats, “Complacency Shock as a Prerequisite to Training," 
Sociatry, Vol. 2, 1948, рр- 38-48. 
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Active Role Needed 


If the teacher feels professional relations with the administrator need 
improvement he may decide to take a more active role in the opcration 
of the school. Such a role is likely to bring the teacher into more work- 
ing contact with the principal or superintendent. Evidence from social 
psychology suggests that such cooperative work is one of the best ways 
of establishing mutual respect. The teacher sees in most cases that it is 
possible to work with the administrator after all. The principal (or super- 
intendent) finds that the teacher is a worker who sometimes makes mis- 
takes, as he does, but who is willing to try to help improve the school 
program. Each is a bit more tolerant of the other as he gets more ac- 
quainted with the other's point of view.'* 


Exposing of Weaknesses 


When mutual respect and cooperation between teacher and admin- 
istrator have been developed each is willing to divulge some of his weak: 
nesses to the other. Fear that such exposure may itself be labeled a 
weakness is minimized. Each begins to see that it is through mutual 
trust and cooperative attack on these weaknesses that they can be gradu- 
ally eliminated. One clue as to the quality of teacher-administrator rcla- 
tions lies in the answer to this question: Is the teacher willing to exposc 
some of his weaknesses to the administrator so that he can give help or 
suggest where such may be found? In many situations the principal is 
to the teacher as the teacher is to the child. If the administrator is to help 


the teacher in professional learning, he must treat confidentially many 
matters which have been discussed with him. 


IMPROVING TEACHER-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


"Teachers not only need to establish good rapport with pupils, other 
teachers, administrators but also to create sound relationships with par- 
ents and other community members, Such relations are likely to have 
considerable effect upon the success of student efforts and upon the 


“For an additional discussion on this point see Robe “Т 
" по с 5 erta Green, he Obstacles to 
aga Administration as Seen by a Teacher,” Progressive Ц "Vol. 30, 1952, 
рр. 35-37. 
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effectiveness and happiness of the teacher. Without appropriate school- 
home understanding and communication the learnings teachers are try- 
ing to encourage in school may actually be discouraged, directly or in- 
directly, by the parents. Poor or inadequate school-home relations too 
frequently result in a lowering of respect for the role of the teacher and 
are likely to decrease the financial support the community will give to 
its schools. Obviously this latter result is likely to keep the salaries of 
teachers at a low level. Thus, we see that healthy school-home relations 
not only contribute to better education for learners but also tend to make 
the status of the teacher a more desirable one. 


School Program and Community Needs 


Nothing gives a school a sounder foundation for the development and 
establishment of appropriate relations with the community than to have 
a dynamic program attuned to community needs. School activities are 
likely to become more meaningful if students receive guided practice in 
attacking community problems." The probability of getting transfer of 
learning from school situations to out-of-school activities is also greatly 
enhanced. The following are some of the problems which schools in vari- 
ous communities have found useful as vehicles for increasing motivation, 
getting transfer of learning, and improving school-community relations: 
How can an unsanitary waterway in the community be changed to im- 
prove health and recreation? What improvements can and should be 
made in parks and playgrounds? How might race relations be bettered? 
What are ways of getting more active participation in civic activities? 


Homework 


Instead of being a profitable learning experience for the student and 
a contribution to improved school-home relations, homework has fre- 
quently damaged such relations. Parents are too commonly kept in the 
dark about the purposes of homework. The child himself is in no posi- 
tion to help the parent understand the work when the purposes of assign- 
ments are not clear to him. This lack of understanding by either the 
parent or child often results from the common practice of having all 
assignments autocratically imposed on the learner rather than having 


" For a description of successful joint school and community practices from kinder 
garten through adult education see E. С. Olsen, School and Community Programs, New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 
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them developed through teacher-pupil cooperation. Ventures by the 
teacher in the direction of democratically developed assignments will go 
a long way toward helping students, and in turn their parents, appreciate 
the school’s objectives. In addition such changes may improve motiva- 
tion and interest in school work through eliminating busy work and non- 
meaningful activities. 

Frequently the homework can complement rather than merely dupli- 
cate the in-school work. For example, if the meaning and skills involved 
in multiplication are being studied, the pupil might be asked to deter- 
mine such things as the cost of the bread to be bought by his family in 
the next week. This will probably involve determining the cost per loaf 
and multiplying this by the number of loaves purchased. 

Sometimes the parent can be given an opportunity to cooperate in 
guiding the homework. The parent might be asked, for example, if he 
would state the amount of bread or other items to be purchased and 
let the child determine the cost per item at the grocery store. Budget- 
making, figuring income tax, planning purchases, using consumer re- 
search data are other illustrations of problems where skills can be de- 
veloped through parent-teacher cooperation. 


Using Criticism 


All teachers can develop the ability to use criticism in a constructive 
fashion. Too often suggestions given in a friendly fashion are taken as 
personal affronts rather than as clues for needed change. Because of their 
close contact with children, parents can sometimes supply such clues if 
they feel teachers welcome them, Teachers also need to study how to 
offer constructive criticism in such a way that parents and colleagues 
accept and use it rather than resent the teacher’s suggestions. Even open 
disagreement of a friendly sort may be a healthy sign at times. 


Adult Use of School Facilities 


If the community is to get its money's worth out of the big investment 
it has in its school plant, such facilities must not be unused three whole 
months a year plus Saturday, Sunday, and weekday nights. One way of 
improving school-community relations is for teachers to take the lead 
in promoting adult use of school facilities. For example, one group of 
teachers was interested in furthering good reading in the community. 
They arranged to have the school library open several nights a weck. This 
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led to discussion or "seminar" groups being formed. The community 
thought more highly of its school and the educators in charge of it when 
the school started giving taxpayers more for their money.'* 


Other Ways of Improving Communication and Understanding 


Use of parents’ nights, fathers’ nights, and parent-visiting weeks have 
been found helpful in some communities.’® Of course, parents should 
always be welcome in the school but special invitations are not out of 
place. 

Active parent participation in such organizations as the Parent- 
Teachers Association is to be encouraged. То be virile, РТАѕ must be 
willing to face and grapple with significant issues even though at times 
the matters may be of a controversial nature. Тоо often such meetings 
have been innocuous and boring affairs attended out of a sense of duty. 

Surveys of community problems jointly conducted by parents and 
teachers, as well as active participation by students in local projects out- 
side the school are additional ways in which healthy relationships be- 
tween the home and school can be promoted. In the last analysis, good 
professional development demands that teachers so involve themselves 
in community affairs that school work meets the needs and best inter- 
ests of pupils. There is perhaps no better way to attain this involvement 
in the community than to make studies of community problems and 
local issues a regular part of school work. 


PROGRAMS FOR TEACHER IMPROVEMENT 


The primary responsibility for improvement always rests with the indi- 
vidual teacher. However, formal and semi-formal institutional programs 
can facilitate professional growth. Three of these are discussed in the 


following paragraphs. 


In-Service Training Programs 


For the interpersonal relations within a school staff to remain on a 


healthy and constructive level some type of in-service training program 
is most desirable. What form it should take for the individual teacher 


" Ibid., pp. 63-73. 
" Ibid 
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and for the school staff will, of course, depend to a considerable degree 
upon the backgrounds of the individuals involved. However, some char- 
acteristics of a useful in-service program can be pointed out. 

In the first place it should be thought of as a cooperative staff cffort 
designed to bring about specific improvements in the school activities. 
Mere courses or lectures for the staff will not fill the real need. Active 
study by teachers and attacks on actual school problems is needed if sub- 
stantial improvement is to result. 

Those working on a particular problem may be the whole staff or this 
group may divide itself into smaller subgroups, each of which studies 
and plans improvements. Illustrative problems are these: How can we 
improve the curriculum in our school? What are ways of meeting indi- 
vidual differences in more effective ways? How can the basic causes of 
disciplinary cases be identified and eliminated? How can we improve 
our marking and reporting practices? 

Тһе individual teacher, to profit most from the program, must not 
only be able to accept but should also welcome ideas and suggestions of 
fellow teachers concerning ways to improve his teaching and other pro- 
fessional activities. A permissive air should be developed in which the 
teacher is willing to expose some of his difficulties, weaknesses, and con- 
fusions so that others can help him eliminate these. 

Individuals involved in an in-service training program will find it de- 
sirable to study ways of improving their functioning in groups. This is 
particularly true, since many teachers in their preservice training have 
had little or no careful study of the social psychology underlying the 
behavior of individuals in groups. Furthermore, most teachers have had 
insufficient practice in working democratically with peers on important 
professional problems. For example, too many teachers in a group situa- 
tion tend to have too great a dependence on the group leader?" There 
is a tendency to sit back and wait for the leader to initiate and carry 
through the activities of the group. Other teachers with all good inten- 
tions sabotage group activities since they have only trained themselves 
to study and plan individually and have not developed the skills and 
abilities necessary for desirable professional activity, 

Finally, in considering the psychological soundness of an in-service 
program we may ask such questions as these: Do teachers in a friendly 
fashion continuously exchange constructive criticism, involving profes- 
sional goals, plans, and procedures? Does each teacher budget a certain 


? К. D. Benne and B. Muntyan, Human Relations i і Shang Jew York 
The Dryden Press, 1951, рр. 351-357, ions in Curriculum Change, New York, 
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amount of time each week for work with other teachers to get and give 
professional help? Do teachers realize the fact that helping other teachers 
learn may be more economical teaching than only teaching pupils? Com- 
mittee work and departmental meetings offer the teacher opportunities 
for gathering and giving professional ideas. ‘Trading ideas on an informal 
basis can constitute a profitable source of professional stimulation. Help- 
ing new teachers adjust to the multitude of problems which inevitably 
face and sometimes threaten to overwhelm them is a service which not 
only may help the new teacher but can also provide new points of view 
for the more experienced teacher.** 


Workshops and Preschool Planning Conferences 


Those studying in workshops are likely to come from more than one 
school. Members of the preschool planning conference are usually from 
a single school or school system. However, the purposes and procedures 
of workshops and preschool planning conferences tend to be similar. 
The general purpose of both of these approaches to in-service training 
is to improve the educational program through concentrated staff study 
on realistic school problems. The work of each teacher is pointed toward 
the solution of problems which he has encountered or visualizes he will 
encounter in his professional work. Both the workshop and the pre- 
school planning conference are based on the assumption that teachers 
learn best when they work together in an atmosphere which encourages 
critical thinking, free discussion, and systematic planning for future ac- 
tivities. 

One of the chief values of workshops and preschool planning confer- 
ences is that they encourage teachers to work with and get the points 
of view of teachers in other subjects and on other levels. The mathe- 
matics teacher may study underlying causes of disciplinary problems 
with the English teacher. The social studies teacher may study and plan 
how to improve pupil reading abilities with the fifth-grade teacher. The 
interaction of teachers which characterizes preschool planning confer- 
ences and workshops tends to broaden the points of view held by the 


individual teacher. 

? For an excellent and detailed picture of ph m and evaluation of in-service 
programs өсе М. B. Henry (Editor), In-Service Education for Teachers, Supervisors, and 
Administrators, Fiftysixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 


Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1957. š 
* E. C. Kelley, The Workshop Way of Learning, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1951, 


pp. 6-11. 
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Generally workshops and preschool conferences are run on a more 
democratic basis than more conventional institutes. Instead of being 
fairly passive participants in an imposed program, the teachers them- 
selves help formulate the framework in which they study and plan. After 
activities have started the individual teacher has an important role in 
helping to determine the problems he will attack and the procedures he 
will use in furthering his study and planning. 

Many of the participants of a workshop or planning conference are 
likely to continue their study during the ensuing school year. ‘Tentative 
plans resulting from study are to be tried out on the job. The amount 
of transfer of training from the study situation to the teaching situation 
should be greater than from the ordinary professional class or coursc. 


SUMMARY 


Teaching is a professional field where changes are constantly taking 
place. New discoveries in psychology and in methods of teaching arc the 
rule rather than the exception. The graduate of a teacher-training institu- 
tion of ten years ago, if he has not kept up to date, would be astonished 
by advances which have been made even in that short time in the tech- 
niques of his profession. Changes and new developments in subject mat- 
ter fields also are moving ahead at a fast pace. The teacher who is to be 
a challenging leader of children must learn how to keep abreast of such 
changes and in a very rcal sense continue to be a learncr after his formal 
education has been completed. 

In this chapter, methods have been presented which enable the teacher 

to appraise and evaluate his professional activities and teaching proce- 
dures. Suggestions are given for improving teacher-pupil relationships, 
teacher-teacher relationships, teacher-administration relationships, and 
finally teacher-community relationships, 
The professionally maturing teacher is one who not only reads widely * 
in journals dealing with teaching methods and his field of specialization, 
but also keeps closely in touch with expanding knowledge in all fields. 
He learns to be a critic of his own performance, and stimulates progress 
among his colleagues and other professional workers. Most important 
of all, the continually developing teacher affects the behavior of his pupils 
who learn by example and profit from the enriched and up-to-date pro- 
gram of studies which almost inevitably ensues. 
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Тһе reader is also urged to utilize the following headings in the Education 
Index: 
College professors and instructors, Rating, Rating by students 
Orientation programs for teachers 
Principals and teachers 
Professional books and reading 
Professional education 
Professional growth 
Public relations 
Social adjustment апа development 
Teacher training 
Teacher training in service 
Teachers, Rating, Rating by students 
Teachers’ Workshops 
Teaching methods; also subhead Teaching methods under school subject, 
е.р., Human relations—Teaching methods. 


QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Assume you will have 28 students in a class next year. The range in 1Os is 
from 80 to 140. A standardized test shows an achievement range of at least 
six-grade levels. 

(a) Using the index of this book, list headings, and the pages indicated 
for each, which you think might refer you to helpful ideas on the 
problems related to this situation. 

(b) Using the Education Index, list headings which might be helpful. 
Also, note at least two relevant and specific references in periodicals 
you think might be helpful. 

(c) Select one of the "References for Further Study" given above and 
list additional ways you as a professional person might go about 
getting ideas to help you face the situation more wisely. 

2. List reasons why you think too few teachers try to grow professionally ina 
systematic fashion. 

3. Consider what you have written under question number 2 above. Describe 
what you think you personally should do in your next teaching situation 
to grow professionally. Be specific, 

4. Talk to one or two men or women in each of two or three professions other 
than teaching and ask each what he does to keep up-to-date in his field. 
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Compile a summary list. (This may be done by three, four, or five students 
working together.) What implications or suggestions do you see here for 
teachers? 

. Compile a list of professional journals in education and psychology which 
you think give the teacher help in understanding and working with pupils. 
After the name of each give a few sentences indicating such things as the 
kinds of articles, the understandability of the writing for you and your gen- 
cral appraisal of the journal. 
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PERSONAL AND EMOTIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT OF THE TEACHER 


IF PSYCHOLOGY HAS ANY PRACTICAL VALUE, IT OUGHT TO HELP TEACHERS 
with their own personal adjustment. Teachers need this help. It has been 
noted that, “All day long, the teacher is dealing with emotionally toned 
activities—hostility, defiance, dependency, demands, destruction of prop- 
сгіу, dishonesty. . . ." The energies of children and the turmoil of the 
classroom inevitably create tensions within the teacher. These tensions 
must find healthy release in work and recreation. Teachers who are un- 
able to discover mechanisms of release are apt to become irritable, emo- 
tionally disturbed, and maladjusted. The teacher who screams, cries, 
threatens, or ridicules pupils is the one who has failed to attain other 
means of relieving pressure and uses the children in his classroom as 
scapegoats for his own frustrations. 

This chapter will present the problem of maladjustment among teach- 
ers, the causes and effects of this maladjustment, and finally suggest ways 
in which teachers may remain in good mental health. 


THE PROBLEM 


If one were to survey the population of teachers, describe their state 
of mental health, and compare his findings with similar results for other 
' Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, 
Learning and Instruction, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950, p. 180. 
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professional groups, he would probably find teachers just as healthy, per- 
haps more stable, than other people.* 

Even though this is true, however, it is disquicting to note that in the 
population as a whole, serious personal problems and maladjustment 
take an alarming toll. Teachers are not exempt. They, as millions of 
others, have their work efficiency and happiness impaired by personal 
problems and emotional unrest. But unlike many other groups, teachers' 
mental health is an integral part of the job itself. In no other work is 
good mental health more essential than in teaching. The profession de- 
mands stability—a capacity to withstand pressures, and most important 
the skill of working aggressions off into channels different from the work 
situation, In other words, the teacher must learn to keep his aggressions 
and personal difficulties out of the classroom. Most teachers succeed, 
but a sizeable percentage, to some degree, allow personal maladjustment 
to interfere with their work. The number of teachers who succumb to 
pressures of work, or fall victim to nervous disorders, and the form which 
these deviate behaviors take will now be discussed. 


How Many Teachers Are Maladjusted? 


The various studies of the condition of mental health and adjustment 
of teachers have differed to a considerable extent in their findings. All 
seem to agree that many experienced teachers could profit from psy- 
chological or psychiatric assistance. Table 43 outlines the results of some 
of the major studies of teachers’ adjustment. It is clear that although 
samples used, methods, and findings differ, there is an agreement that a 
significant percentage of the teacher population is so maladjusted that 
teaching suffers. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive study of any shown in Table 43 was 
that of Fenton. Both Fenton and Hicks (the first study shown in the 
table) estimated that about 20 per cent of the teachers in their sample 
were in need of mental hygiene assistance. More serious disturbances— 
those which would warrant immediate study and therapy—are spotted 
by Blair and by Altman as comprising a group somewhere between 4 and 
8 per cent. These data would tend to support the conclusion that one- 
fifth or more of teachers need psychological help while as many as five 


3J, L. Malloch, A Study of State Hospital Commitments of Teachers in Comparison 
Ta Other Occupations, Unpublished Master's Thesis, Stanford University, 1941; and 
Ninth Yearbook of the National Educational Association, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Fit to Teach, Washington, D.C., 1938, p. 77. 
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out of a hundred are mental cases, and need immediate professional 
treatment. 

Table 43 


INCIDENCE OF MALADJUSTMENT OF TEACHERS AS REPORTED IN 
SEVERAL INVESTIGATIONS 


INVESTI- 


FINDINGS SAMPLE METHOD 
GATION 
Hicks * 17.5 per cent of teachers 600 Analysis of questionnaire 
1934 unduly nervous or psycho- teachers filled out by teachers 
neurotic. 10.5 per cent 124 men themselves. 
had had nervous break- 476 
downs. women 
Peck t About 17 per cent in need 100 women Administered the Thur- 
1936 of psychiatric service. teachers stone Personality Schedule. 
N.E.A. 37.5 per cent subject to 5,150 Analysis of questionnaire 
Yearbook persistent worries. teachers filled out by teachers. 
Commit- 
tee + 1938 
Altman | — 4 per cent described as 35,000 Estimate from clinical 
1941 mental cases. 13 percent New York practice. 
in need of treatment. teachers 
Fenton || 22.5 per cent in need of 241 Conferences with super- 
1943 mental hygiene help and teachers visors, and classroom ob- 
15.4 per cent handicapped from small servation of all teachers 
in their work by malad- communi- іп the sample. 
justment. ties 
Blair (í 8.8 per cent maladjusted 205 ex- Administered the Multi- 
1946 to such an extent that perienced | ple-Choice Rorschach. 
they should be screened teachers Used the Harrower- 
for psychological study. Erickson norms to deter- 


mine a cutting score. 


% F. R. Hicks, “The Mental Health of Teachers," Contributions to Education, No. 123, 
Nashville, Tennessee, George Peabody College, 1934. 

! Leigh Peck, “А Study of the Adjustment Difficulties of a Group of Women Teachers," 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 27, 1936, pp. 401-416. 

+ Ninth Yearbook of the National Educational Association, Department of Classroom 
Шы n to Teach, Washington, D.C. 1938, р. 77. 

mil Altman, “Ош Mentally Unbalanced Teachers." i Vol. 

52) April, 1941, pp. 301-401, у а eachers,” The American Mercury, Vo 

|| Norman Fenton, Mental Hygiene in School Practi iversi lifornia, 
Stanford Univesity Press 1943, 6 hs ol Practice, Stanford University, California 

(С.М. Blair, “Personal Adjustment of Teachers as Measured by the Multiple-Choice 
Rorschach Test," Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 39, May, 1946, pp. 652-657. 
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How is Maladjustment Manifested? 


The personal difficulties of teachers are often revealed in their treat- 
ment of pupils. One investigator found the following examples of cruel 
and unusual punishments being practiced by experienced teachers: 


l. A child jerked from his seat by his hair. 

2. Kicking child. 

3. ^ child forced to push chalk around the room with his nose. 

4. Child forced to apologize on his knees. 

5. Mimicry of stuttering child. 

6. Coining of descriptive names such as "spaghetti, lard, garbage, and 
а ег.” з 


Such examples lead опе to believe that further training of тапу teachers 
is necessary. But when teachers lose control or resort to almost sadistic 
forms of punishment there is little doubt that their behavior springs not 
from lack of training but from emotional instability. Altman described 
a case in which a teacher in a frenzy of rage attacked a girl of nine and 
came very close to severing her jugular vein. In still another of Altman's 
cascs, a teacher, clearly a psychotic, believed that the school janitor was 
trying to freeze her, so she insisted on wearing her overcoat in the school 
room. In fact, according to Altman one teacher commuted back and 
forth to her school from a mental hospital where she was being treated. 
These are clear-cut cases of profound disturbance. But not all personal 
problems and emotional disturbances so clearly manifest themselves in 
the classroom. Many teachers complain of persistent worries, sleepless- 
` ness, and nervousness. In the comprehensive study of the N.E.A. Year- 
book Committee shown in Table 43, teachers listed nervousness as the 
third highest ailment in a list of seventeen. And in a survey of 300 
beginning high school teachers in Illinois, it was found that 20 per cent 
had difficulties which they were unable to solve.* Apparently many teach- 
ers are beset by difficulties which do not markedly interfere with their 
teaching but nevertheless do interfere with their adjustment and happi- 
ness. And it is safe to say that such difficulties, if they remain uncorrected, 
may eventually lead to more serious disturbances which will certainly 
manifest themselves in the classroom. 


*C. R. Adams, “Classroom Practice and the Personality Adjustment of Children,” 
Understanding the Child, Vol. 13, June, 1944, pp. 10-15. 
‘Emil Altman, op. cit., pe ai and 396. 
Fit to Teach, op. cit., p. 77. ym 
Ë H. D Мане “The Teacher and His Problems," Educational Administration and 
Supervision, Vol. 38, 1952, pp. 491-494. 
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Early Symptoms of Maladjustment 


What are danger signals in the behavior of the teacher which indicate 
maladjustment or emotional immaturity? How can an observer or the 
teacher himself be alerted to the symptoms which indicate a need for 
precautionary mental hygiene measures? Such questions are crucial since 
it is well recognized that preventive steps are more effective than later 
therapy. 

Crossness and general irritability are perhaps the most general and 
frequent early symptoms. Loss of temper is sometimes a reflection of 
underlying emotional difficulties. For example, the teacher who says: 
“Who made that noise? You won't tell? АП right, all of you will stay in 
one hour after school," is probably showing either poor judgment or is 
allowing his work to create mental health hazards. Indulging in sarcasm 
or incessant scolding, or subjecting children to cruel or unusual punish- 
ments are, as previously noted, clues which indicate unhealthy reactions 
to difficult or frustrating conditions. 

The teacher who finds fault with other staff members or departments 
frequently suffers from a lack of personal security which he tries to give 
expression to by attempting to tear down the reputations of others. Such 
a teacher also frequently feels too insecure to experiment and try out 
teaching innovations, and may make fun of colleagues who attempt to 
improve teachinglearning situations. Sometimes such behavior is ac- 
companied by an attitude of cynicism toward the world in general and 
toward the possibilities of improvement in education in particular. Such 
teachers not only try little to improve themselves but may actually strive 
to keep others from improving. і 

Sometimes teachers' mental ill health is also reflected in an inability 
to accept normal aggressions of youngsters. One who cannot stand noise 
or horseplay, or who becomes unduly disturbed over the exaggerated 
braggadocio which many adolescents display, should consider a career 
other than teaching. 

A complete list of the symptoms which disturbed teachers might ex- 
hibit would be difficult to compose. The few which have just been listed 
are representative of those which the alert school administrator or teacher 
should be able to recognize. As a general guide, it might be stated that 
bizarre methods of striving to be important or loss of emotional control 
are symptomatic of maladjustment. 
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EFFECT OF TEACHER MALADJUSTMENT ON PUPILS 


‘That many personally maladjusted teachers are to be found in our 
classrooms no one will deny. The extent to which such teachers affect 
the lives of the children under their tutelage, however, has not been fully 
determined. Several research studies conducted to date seem to indicate 
that the effects may be very far-reaching. For example, an early study 
by Boynton and others * carried out in the classrooms of 73 fifth- and 
sixth-grade teachers showed that pupils of the teachers in the best mental 
health were more stable than pupils in classes taught by teachers who 
were rated as being in poor mental health. In a somewhat more recent 
study * it was shown that kindergarten children, taught by a teacher 
considered to be poorly adjusted, changed for the worse while a com- 
parable group, taught by “ап adjusted teacher," suffered no such loss. 
Baxter’s ® investigation clearly showed that the way teachers conducted 
their classes was reflected in the security and freedom from tension of 
pupils, and that much of the teacher's behavior appeared to be tied up 
with factors of adjustment. 

The fate of a pupil who had the misfortune to have a maladjusted 
teacher is presented by Wallin." This case is described by the individual 
involved some years after the unfortunate incident occurred. 


My friends are always talking about my inferiority complex. I have al- 
ways considered myself dumb and had little confidence in my ability to get 
high grades or to achieve much in school, in spite of the fact that I con- 
tinue to find my university courses very interesting. I think my inferiority 
feelings sprang up in the third grade, when I had a teacher whom I hated. 
She is the one who mocked and made fun of my thumb sucking. . . . She 
said I was naughty, inattentive, and unable to get my work, and kept me in 
the third grade for three years, while my classmates with probably no more 
ability than I had were advanced. When the fourth-grade teacher got hold 
of me and became aware of the injustice done me, she shoved me on as 
' P. Boynton, H. Dugger, and M. Turner, “Тһе Emotional Stability of Teachers and 

Pupils," Journal of Juvenile Research, Vol. 18, 1934, pp. 223-232. 

* M. Nichols, J. Worthington, and H. Witmer, “The Influence of the Teacher on the 
Adjustment of Children in Kindergarten,” Smith College Studies Social Work, Vol. 9, 
1939, рр. 360-402. 

° Bernice Baxter, Teacher-Pupil Relationships, New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1941. 


"J. E. W. Wallin, Personality Maladjustments and Mental Hygiene, Second Edition, 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949, p. 105. 
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fast as she could, so that I made up about a year that way. Although I ad- 
vanced a grade every year there after, as long as I was in that particular 
school I always felt I was a dumbbell. When I transferred to another 
school, where I had no bad record, I worked with real zest and during the 
last few years of grammar school I was among the first six or seven in the 
class. But this did not entirely eliminate my deeply implanted inferiority 
feeling. In my heart I felt that I was dumb but the teachers in this school 
didn't know it, and I felt I was putting something over on them. My in- 
feriority feeling is still with me, although my later successes have helped 
some to overcome it. 


In summarizing numerous studies of the effects of teacher adjustment 
on child development, Snyder "' states that there is no question but that 
the teacher's state of mental health influences the behavior of children 
under his care. He goes on to say: 


Adjusted teachers do much to bring about pupil adjustment, and the 
converse is also true. Probably the most satisfactory way of measuring 
whether or not a classroom is smooth-running and effective would be to 
measure the degree of personal adjustment of the teacher. 


Some interesting case studies bearing on this point have recently been 
collected by the psychologist Laycock 12 who visited 157 different class- 
rooms in an effort to study the effect of the teacher's personality on the 
behavior of pupils. Although his data do not permit of statistical treat- 
ment, Laycock ventures the opinion that “the effect of many teachers on 
the mental health of their pupils is definitely bad." Two of the fiftcen 
cases he described are reproduced as follows: 


TEACHER А 


This man is ап elderly veteran. He is dirty and untidy. He is nervous, 
jittery and dashes about. He berates pupils who don't know the answers. 
He complained about the pupils to the superintendent. His teaching is 
didactic and authoritarian. He makes no attempt to develop his class as a 
cooperative group. The pupils appear fearful, timid, insecure, and repressed. 
The teacher's mental health is obviously so bad that he should not be per 
mitted to continue in the classroom. 


TEACHER B 


This teacher is in charge of Grades one to four. Her attitudes are not 

suited to children. She frowns a great deal and never smiles. She is un- 

* William U. Snyder, “Do Teachers Cause Maladjustment,” Journal of Exceptional 
Children, Vol. 14, December, 1947, pp. 76-77. 


85. R. Laycock, “Effect of the Teacher's Personality on the Behavior of Pupils," Under- 
standing the Child, Vol. 19, April, 1950, pp. 50-55, 
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animated, prosaic, and unenthusiastic. She does not appear to be a happy, 
well-adjusted person. She does not appear to like her pupils or to enjoy 
teaching. She drives her pupils and may succeed in getting them to acquire 
certain facts and skills. Her "discipline" judged by the standards of a gen- 
eration ago was good. The pupils appeared repressed and unhappy. Тһе 
general effect of the teacher on the mental health of the children is judged 
to be poor. 


There probably is little doubt but that the friendly, enthusiastic, se- 
cure, and well-adjusted teacher can contribute much to the well-being 
of his pupils. On the other hand, the irritable, depressed, hostile, tired, 
and neurotic teacher can create tensions which are disturbing to pupils, 
and which may permanently alter their outlooks on life. 


CAUSES OF TEACHER MALADJUSTMENT 


Teachers become maladjusted and develop mental ill health in the 
same manner as do pupils or other individuals. The fundamental cause 
is frustration resulting from blocked goals. Teachers have all the needs 
of other people. They desire security, recognition, new experience, and 
independence, for example, and become tense when these needs remain 
unfulfilled. The school teacher who does not feel that he is appreciated 
by the school administration may relieve himself of his tense emotions 
by gossiping about other teachers or engaging in daydreams which give 
imaginary success experiences. The teacher who has had a violent quarrel 
with her husband before coming to school may take out her hostile feel- 
ings on children in her classes. The many adjustment mechanisms de- 
scribed in Chapter 13 all apply to teachers. 


Special Occupational Hazards 


There are frustrating conditions in any occupation or profession. The 
traveling salesmen must not only “put-up” with all types of odd and 
unreasonable customers, but must also run the risk of missing trains and 
failing to obtain hotel reservations. The doctor must leave the football 
game or party he is attending, or get up at all hours of the night to min- 
ister to the needs of patients. The ticket agent in a railroad station or 
clerk in the post office must answer thousands of unreasonable questions 
and try to be serene when he is insulted by some members of his public. 
Employed people in many walks of life complain that their work is 
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mentally fatiguing and that they very much need prolonged vacations if 
they are to avoid mental breakdowns. 

School teaching is thus not unique in providing an atmosphere which 
may be conducive to poor mental health or nervous disorders. Living 
itself is hazardous, and whether a person succeeds in meeting the prob- 
lems he faces depends not only on the problems themselves but also 
how he regards them and how he adjusts to them. Nevertheless, there 
are special restricting conditions in teaching which may lead to frustra- 
tions not encountered equally often in certain of other professions. Kim- 
ball Young “ has drawn up a list of ways in which communities attempt 
to regulate the lives of their teachers. Some of these are as follows: 


1. Frequent indication as to preference of the kind and location of residence. 

2. Prescription of appropriate dress, facial make-up, and use of cosmetics. 

3. Close definition of leisure-time activities; drinking alcoholic beverages, 
smoking, dancing, and card-playing are especially taboo іп some com- 
munities. 

4. Restrictions of association between teachers and members of the opposite 
sex who may be students, townspeople, or other teachers. 

5. Considerable pressure to take part in religious or other community-ap- 
proved activities. 

6. Expectation that teachers will give strong support to any extracurricular 
functions which the community likes, such as competitive sports and 
musical festivals. 

7. Restrictions in many communities on the frequency of trips to other 
localities during weekends. 

8. Taboos against joining labor unions and running for political office or 
otherwise participating in local politics. 


School communities, of course, vary greatly with respect to the degree 
to which they supervise the private affairs of teachers. In larger cities 
teachers often have the freedom of almost any citizen, while in smaller 
places rules and regulations which teachers must follow may be unusually 
severe. The writer was recently told of a young woman teacher who was 
dismissed from a small Illinois high school because her landlady found 
an ash tray in her room. Another teacher in a midwestern town lost his 
job because he bought his new car from a dealer in a community eighteen 
miles away. Beale ™ has reproduced a contract which one community 
required its teachers to sign. It read as follows: 


? Kimball Young, Personality and Problems of Adjustment, Second Edition, New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952, p. 445. 


^ Howard K. Beale, Are American Teachers Free? N ibner's Sons, 
1936, pp. 395-396. ew York, Charles Scribner's So 
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I promise to take a vital interest in all phases of Sunday school work, 
donating of my time, service, and money without stint for the uplift and 
bencft of the community. I promise to abstain from all dancing, immodest 
dressing, and other conduct unbecoming a teacher and a lady. I promise 
not to go out with any young men except in so far as it may be necessary 
to stimulate Sunday school work. I promise not to fall in love, to become 
engaged or secretly married. I promise to remain in the dormitory or on the 
school grounds when not actively engaged in school or church work else- 
where. І promise not to encourage or tolerate the least familiarity on the 
part of my boy pupils. I promise to sleep at least eight hours a night, to eat 
carcfully, and take every precaution to keep in the best of health and 
spirits in order that I may be better able to render efficient service to my 
pupils. I promise to remember that I owe a duty to the townspeople who 
are paying me my wages, and that I owe respect to the school board and 
the superintendent that hired me, and that I shall consider myself at all 
times the willing servant of the school board and the townspeople and that 
I shall cooperate with them to the limit of my ability in any movement 
aimed at the betterment of the town, the pupils, or the schools. 


Frustrations which beset teachers do not all come from the commu- 
nity. Some come from professional relationships with other teachers and 
administrators, and some from the pupils themselves. One writer !5 has 
stated that 


Despite tenure, regardless of contracts, many teachers live in a state of 
perpetual insecurity. They are fearful of the principal, of the superintend- 
ent, of the head of the department, of examiners, of tests, of their failure to 
meet teaching norms, of unexpected demands, of new arrangements, and 
of impending changes. Some of them are afraid of their students. 


The fact that teachers are usually not in a position to fight back when 
they are unjustly accused, mistreated, or dismissed from their positions. 
causes many to adopt a very submissive attitude which in the long run 
may be at the bottom of a great many “anxiety neuroses.” The psychia- 
trist Karen Horney ™ believes that one of the surest ways to develop 
deep-seated fears and anxieties is to repress hostile feelings. From this 
point of view, teachers who would remain in good mental health should 
not continually give in to pressure groups or to superiors, but should 
at times stand up for their own rights. Expressing hostile feelings once 
in a while is believed to have excellent therapeutic value. 


? Margaret J. Synnberg, “Why Teachers ‘Blow Their Торе,” The Nation's Schools, 


Vol. 41, March, 1948, p. 47. 
"Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time, New York, W. W. Norton 


& Co., Inc., 1937, pp. 60-78. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS FOR KEEPING 
IN GOOD MENTAL HEALTH 


Since there are many causes of maladjustment among teachers, there 
are also many ways in which their personal and emotional difficulties 
may be alleviated. Progress toward better mental health is a goal which 
must be sought not only by teachers and educational organizations, but 
also by the community as a whole. 

Perhaps no point has been more greatly stressed in this volume than 
the principle that needs, wants, and drives must come to fruition if 
people are to be well-adjusted. Consequently, the starting point for hclp- 
ing teachers maintain good mental health must be the determination 
of their drives and goals. Two needs immediately stand out as important 
in the job of teaching. The first is that teachers want to be liked and 
respected by their pupils. The second is that teachers need to feel a sense 
of professional accomplishment. As previously shown, several things 
stand in the way of the satisfaction of such needs. Pupils are not aware 
of the needs of teachers. To some extent, they share the community’s 
stereotype about teachers as being a group apart—a little different from 
other people. Under such circumstances, it might be wise for teachers 
to make known to pupils what some of their own needs are. Perhaps 
the simple statement by the teacher that he wants all pupils to like him, 
and wants help from the class when he does things which the pupils do 
not like, would be an effective first step. 

A further barrier which blocks the attainment of professional goals 
is that teachers may have erroneous notions about the way in which such 
goals may be achieved. It is apparent that teachers ought to know the 
characteristics of teachers which children like. It is also clear that a 
failure to realize professional goals calls for a re-examination of the teach- 
ing situation and one's objectives, as was pointed out in the preceding 
chapter. 

Much of the progress toward the better mental health of teachers is 
in the hands of the larger community whose dictums about salary, teach- 
ers’ conduct, school buildings, and the size of classes determine not only 
the kinds of teachers that are recruited, but also the morale of those 
presently engaged in this profession. Great strides have been made to- 
ward bettering the teacher's social status and working conditions in the 

* бес Chapter 11. 
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past twenty years. But even under good teaching conditions there are 
many problems which teachers must learn to solve for themselves. These 
are feclings of pressure and inferiority, gnawing anxieties, fears and de- 
pressions, and inevitable frustrations and conflicts. 

There is no panacea for the solution of these problems, yet much is 
known about the general conditions which foster good mental health. 
Principles from the field of mental hygiene would seem to support the 
following suggestions to teachers: 


1. Recognize that differences of opinion are healthy and learn how to use 
the criticisms of others constructively. 

2. Expect a certain amount of aggression and rebellion in young people. 
Such expression is a normal developmental pattern in our culture. 

3. If you do not feel well get a medical examination. Some of your aches 
and pains may be real. 

4. Become so absorbed in teaching and avocational activities that there is 
little time for worrying about petty problems and engaging in unhealthy 
preoccupation with yourself. 

5. Put yourself periodically into a position where you must learn something 
new. It may be typing, ping pong, a foreign language, or anything else 
which keeps you active. 

6. Become a member of some organization—church, community, civic, or 
professional. Belonging to a group tends to make one feel secure and to 
satisfy a need for belonging and status. 

7. Develop some close personal friends. Complete self-sufficiency is unde- 

sirable, 

- Learn how to converse with, and work with, different kinds of people. 

9. Work actively to help the teaching profession deserve and attain a higher 
Status than it now enjoys. 

10. Express hostile feelings once in awhile. Repressing them may lead to 
anxiety, 

П. Make a plan for your life, but do not be overly ambitious. Overambition 
can be just as harmful as underambition. Cut the world down to your 
size. Do not aspire for things beyond the level where you have a reasonable 
chance for success, 

12. Develop a satisfying philosophy of life. Believe in something. 

13. Be yourself. Although there is always room for improvement in person- 
ality, you are probably not too bad a person as you are. No one is perfect. 
Excessive attempts to ape other people kill individuality and lead to un- 
happiness. 


со 
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SUMMARY 


Psychology is a basic tool in the work of the teacher. Much of this book 
has shown how the principles which this discipline offers may be used 
in improving teaching and learning. But psychology can also help tcach- 
ers solve personal and emotional problems. All evidence suggests that 
teachers, although relatively stable when compared with other profes- 
sional groups, need assistance in improving their mental health. This 
need takes on added importance when the undesirable effects upon pupils 
of teacher maladjustment are considered. 

Research dealing with the incidence of maladjustment among tcachers 
has shown that about a fifth of teachers have personal difficulties, the 
solution of which would improve their teaching, and that as many as five 
teachers out of a hundred are sufficiently maladjusted to warrant im- 
mediate professional help. 

The effects of mentally unbalanced teachers upon pupils is to be found 
in the instability, anxieties, dislikes, and feelings of inferiority which are 
found among pupils who are unfortunate enough to have a maladjusted 
teacher. Some of these characteristics and behaviors of children are in- 
evitable, but there is little denying that such children and behavior traits 
are found in greater numbers in the classrooms of unbalanced teachers. 
On the positive side, there is little question that well-adjusted and stable 
teachers have helped many disturbed children achieve good adjustment. 

The causes of maladjustment among teachers have been shown basi- 
cally to be the same as the causes for maladjustment of children, viz., 
frustrated drives and needs. In addition, however, it has been noted that 
special hazards occur in teaching. Stringent demands by the community 
for strict codes of conduct, low salaries, poor materials and teaching fa- 
cilities, and the pressures of handling the emotionally toned activities of 
children are among the many conditions which may disturb teachers. 
Most teachers are able to handle these pressures, but some succumb and 
vent their insecurity and emotion upon children. The fact remains that 
there are still teachers who scream, cry, threaten, and who subject chil- 
dren to bizarre forms of humiliation and punishment. 

Adjustment is a relative matter. No one is entirely free from some 
peculiarities and eccentricities. The successful teacher, however, should 
strive to maintain as high a level of personal adjustment as possible. Sug- 
gestions for doing this include the development of appropriate personal 
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and professional goals, and a philosophy of life which gives direction and 
mcaning to teaching and living. 
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QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND ACTIVITIES 


1. Why is it that a teacher may be well-informed about mental hygiene and 
blind to his own emotional difficulties and maladjustment? 

2. If one of your colleagues seemed to be emotionally unstable and malad- 
justed, and this condition seemed to be affecting his pupils, what would 
vou do? 

3. After reading this chapter, it should occur to you that a good deal of this 
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material has implications for teacher-training institutions. Cive some of 
these implications. What is your own institution doing along these lines? 


- Describe a maladjusted teacher whom you have had at any point in your 


schooling. What were the symptoms that in retrospect led you to this 
conclusion? What were your reactions at the time? 


. Although some special "psychological" hazards exist in the profession, 


there are also certain therapeutic characteristics of it. Why? How can 
these characteristics be maximized? 


. Although the evidence is not complete nor clear-cut, it is believed that 


teachers’ maladjustment may have an adverse effect upon children’s per- 
sonalities and behavior. What kinds of maladjustments are likely to have 
the most severe consequences? In what way may teachers’ maladjustments 
affect pupils? 


. What administrative practices in schools should be developed or changed 


so as to insure optimum mental health for teachers? 


- Do you believe that teachers as a group are more maladjusted than other 


professional groups such as doctors, lawyers, or accountants? What evi- 
dence do you have to support your opinion? 


- Do you feel that the personal conduct of a teacher should be on a higher 


level and subject to restrictions not applied to other professional groups 
in the community? 

In this chapter there is a list of thirteen suggestions to teachers for keep- 
ing in good mental health. Study this list and then write а fourtcenth 
suggestion based upon your knowledge of teaching and principles of 
mental hygiene. 
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Nature-nurture controversy, 133-134 
Near sightedness, 29 
Needs 

adolescent, 75-77 

basic physical, 18-19 

childhood, 46 

fundamental human, 385-387 

independence, 76 

interests and, 219-220 


Needs (Cont.): 

learning and, 117 

learning of, 121 

list of, 386-387 

sex, 77 

social, 317 

sociogenic, 46 

status, 75-76, 386 

tissue, 17 
Negative attitudes, 215, 217 
Negative transfer, 287-288 
Negativism, 398-399 
Nelson Biology Test Evaluation and Ad- 

justment Series, 498 

Neonatal period, 44 
Neonate, 17 
Neurological disturbances, symptoms of, 352 
Neurosis, 405—408 
Neurotic adjustments, 405-408 
Neurotic parents, 39 
Non-directive counseling, 449 
Non-graded classes, 332 
Non-graded schools, 329 
Non-verbal intelligence testing, 491 
Norms, height and weight, 48-50 
Nymphomania, 407 


Objectives 

classroom, and effect upon social cli- 

mate, 329 

school, 6-7 

taxonomy of, 7 
Observations 

for child study, 465-466 

of classroom interactions, 311 
Obsessions, 407 
Occupational hazards, teaching, 645-647 
Occupations, adolescent interests in, 84 
Ochlophobia, 407 
Ohio State University Psychological Test, 

94 


4 
"Old Oaken Bucket" delusion, 402 
Operational definitions, 6 
Organic basis of behavior, 17-31 
Organismic age, 144 
Organization, learning and, 236 
Originality, See Creative thinking 
Orthopedic cases, 348 
Otis Grail Intelligence Tests, 494 
Ovaries, 27 
Overindulgence, 438-439 
Overlearning, 245 
Overprotection, effects upon personality, 39, 

38-439 


Overweight and thyroid gland, 23 
Ovum, б 
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Pancreas, 23 
Paralysis, functional, 402-403 
Paranoia, 412-413 
Paranoid schizophrenia, 410 
Parathyroid glands, 23, 26 
Parent Teachers Association 
adolescent problems and, 90 
sex education and, 93 
Parents 
as sources of information, 464-465 
conferences with, 564 
reports to, 562-564 
Part learning, 247 
Pediatricians, 56 
Peer approval, desire for, 205-206 
Peer group, attitude change and, 228 
Perception 
analysis of learning and, 113-114 
attitudes and, 216 
community, of schools, 586-588 
contextual change and, 230 
distorted, 174 
goals of, 190-191 
intent апа, 181-182 
learning апа, 120 
needs, effect upon, 172 
school difficulties and, 120-121 
Perceptual-motor learning, 250 
Personal Index, 499 
Personality 
changes with age, 59 
deprivations, effects upon, 173-174 
development of, 56-67 
handicapped children, 63-65 
family influences, 39-40 
infant experiences, 56-57 
measures, 499-508 
primitive peoples, 38-39 
social class and, 39 
Personality inventories, 499-501 
Philosophy of life, adolescent need for, 76 
Philosophy tests, 496 
Phobias, 407 
Phobophobia, 407 
Phonics, and defective hearing, 29 
Physical ailments as escape, 402-403 
Physical development 
adolescent, 78 
child, 48-51 
Physical deviations and deformities, 29 
Physical facilities, school, 327 
Physical fitness, 51 
Physical plant, school, 267 
Physical Science Study Committee, 240 
Physically handicapped, 348 
Physics 
demonstrations in, 244 
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Physics (Cont.) : 

laboratory experiments, 240-241 

pretest results, 159 

tests, 496 
Physiological measures of pupils, 310-311 
Pigment changes in salmon and behavior, 21 
Pineal gland, 23 
Pituitary gland, 23, 25-26 
Placement of pupils, 553-582 
Play therapy, 449 
Pocket-tutor, 186-187 
Poliomyelitis, 64 
Political science tests, 496 
Pollyanna mechanism, 394 
Popularity of children, 65 
Positive transfer, 284, 288 
Poverty, 435 
Practice, distribution of, 249 
Preadolescence, 44 
Prefixes, reading and, 363 
Prejudice 

adjustment and, 390 

children’s, 62-63 

origin of, 219 

reduction of, 63 
Prenatal development, environment and, 33 
Preschool experiences, 158-162 
Presidential Conference on Fitness, 51 
Pretests, 157-158 
Primary mental abilities, 152 
Primitive people, 38 
Principles, transfer of, 289-290 
Prizes, effects of, 196 
Proactive inhibition, 245-246 
Problems 

behavior, 462 

developmental tasks as, 46-47 

of teachers, 4-5 
Problem-solving, 254-261 

social climate and, 333 

transfer in, 291-292 
Process testing, 272 
Profiles 

of aptitudes, 152 

of classroom, 307 

of reading skills of class, 538 
Programming, 187-188 
Progress charts, 183 
Progress report, example, 570-571 
Project work, 301 
Projection, 395 
Projective tests, 503-508 
Promotion, school, See Placement 
Propinquity and friendships, 66 
Protoplasm, 15 
Psychodrama, 449 
Psychogenic needs, 385 


Psychological Abstracts, 539 
Psychological Business Research, 262, 264 
Psychology tests, 496 
Psychoneuroses, 405-408 
among teachers, 639-640 
Psychopathic child, 438 
Psychoses, 408-413 
Psychosomatic disorders, 403 
Puberty, 78-79 
Pubic hair, 72 
Punchboard, 186-187 
Punishment, 197-200 
reinforcement and, 180 
self, 403-404 
school practice in past, 416-419 
Pupils, See Children and Cases of Children 
interrelations of, 315-324 
physiological measures of, 310 
reactions to teachers, 314 
relationships with teachers, 308-315 
teachers’ maladjustment and, 643-644 
Purdue Non-Language Test, 494 
Purpose in learning, 181-182 
Push card method, reading, 365 
Pyromania, 407 


Qualitative differences among pupils, 153- 
154 

Questionnaires, 499-501 

Racial typing, 461 


Rapport, 46 
Rathe Self-Portrait N Test, 64 
Rating scales, 501—502 
Rationalization, 393-394 
Reaction formation, 397-398 
Readability formulae, 242 
Readiness, 128-166 
appraisal of, 154-158 
building of, 158-162 
factors determining, 129-143 
Reading acceleration, 365 
Reading 
community, 585 
comprehension, 361-364 
diagnosis, 357 
difficulties in, 356-369 
interest, adolescent, 84-85 
interest, improvement, 366-369 
non-reader, case of, 61-62 
preschool experience, 158-161 
readiness, 129, 131 
reversals, 120 
speed, 364—366 
teachers, 618 
test results, 536 
vocabulary improvement, 361-364 


Recall, 271 
Receptor organs, 17 
Recognition, desire for, 204-206 
Records 

anecdotal, 475 

behavior, 474-475 

cumulative, 475-476 

personnel, 475-476 

student progress, 591—593 
Reflexive thinking, 267 
Reflexes, 22 
Regression, 401-402, 410 
Regrouping, 322 
Reinforcement, 112, 178-180, 267 
Rejection, 437-438 

effects of, 39 

factors causing in school, 320-324 
Rejectees, 320-324 
Relationships 

among pupils, 315-324 

among teachers, 324-326 
Relaxation, need for, 18 
Relevance as a factor in readiness, 137 
Reliability, test, 515, 534 

of teachers’ marks, 565—566 
Religion 

typing of children and, 461 

beliefs and adolescents, 76 

tests, 496 
Remedial teaching, 344-381 

classes for, 448 

English, 373-374 

mathematics, 374-376 

psychotherapy and, 139 

reading, 356. 369 

reading clubs and, 444 

speech, 372-373 

spelling, 369-371 
Remediation, needs and, 171 
Report cards, examples of, 567-575 
Reporting, pictorial, 560—562 
Reporting pupil progress, 553-582 
Regression, 305-597 
Reproof as punishment, 197 
Research 

encyclopedia of, 605 

simu of, 604-605 
Resistance, in counseling, 468 
Resources 

learning to use, 259 

professional, 617-619 

teachers’ use of, 625 

teaching and, 376-377 
Response potential, 118 
Response selectivity, 119 
Responsibility, pupil's and social climate, 

332 
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Retardation 

mental, 33-38 

test interpretation and, 530 
Retention, 244-251 
Retention curve, 270 
Retroactive inhibition, 245 
Reversal formation, 397-398 
Reversals, reading, 120 
Review in learning, 270-271 
Review of Educational Research, 605 
Reward, 195-196 
Rheumatic heart, incidence of, 348 
Ridicule, 142 
Rigidity, psychological, 59 
Rinsland Word List, 242 
Rivalry, 200-202 
Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment, 434 
Role playing, psychodrama, 450 
теа Test, 503-504 


Salivary glands, 22 
Sarcasm, MZ 
Saturation, 192 
Scapegoating, 390 
Scales 
behavior inventories and rating, 473-474 
home and community rating, 472-473 
SCAT tests, 494 
Schedules, participation, 318-319 
Schizophrenia, 409-412 
childhood and reading, 139 
Schools 
appraisal of, 583-609 
comparisons with past, 594-598 
discipline іп, 416-430 
facilities, use of, 630-631 
programs for adjustment, 446-449 
readiness programs, 161 
School nd al anri 451-452 
Science tests, 496 
Scientific method and thinking, 300 
Scoliosis, 29 
Sebaceous glands, 22 
Secretion, interval, 22 
Security, nced for, 57 
Self appraisal, teachers’, 621-623 
Self concept, 124, 189, 294 
Self confidence 
building of, 161 
remedial reading and, 360-351 
social adjustment and, 324 
undermining of, 142 
Self-evaluation, 557-559 
Self-preservation, 386 
Sensory defects, 347 
Sequence of learning activities, 273 
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Set, 182 
discovery and, 300 
transfer of, 290-292 
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glands, 23 
needs, 77, 175 
sublimation and, 392 
Sex differences 
and behavior problems, 463 
and mental development, 55—56 
and readiness, 149-150 
Sex education, 19, 92-94 
Sex Knowledge Inventories, 94 
Sibling rivalry, 396 
Sign learning, 114 
Simple schizophrenia, 402, 409—410 
Sims SCI Occupational Rating Scale, 472 
Sioux Indians, competition and, 201 
Situational tests, 502—503 
Skeletal age, 45 
Skill 
special, 323 
study, test of, 496, 511—513 
Slow learners, 346-347, 424 
Sleep walking, 406 
Social approval, 204-206 
Social class 
effects on children's behavior, 66-67 
typing of children by, 461 
Social climate, 305-315 
attitudes and, 335 
effects upon learning, 331—339 
group discussion and, 336-339 
pupil responsibility and, 332 
Social development, 56-67 
Social Distance Scale, 500 
Social learning, 334-335 
Social needs, 317 
Social psychology, 305-343 
Social relationships, tests to facilitate, 543 
Social status, in classroom, 317-320 
Social studies tests, 496 
Sociograms, 545-546 
Sociology tests, 496 
Sociometric tests, childhood friendships and, 
65 
Sociometry, 319-322, 543-549 
Somatic variations, adolescent, 79 
Sour grapes mechanism, 394 
Special education, 344 
Speech defects, 347, 352 
Speech, remedial, 372-373 
Spelling, 369-371 
Spelling bees, 369 
Sperm, 17 
Spitzer Study Skills Test, 512 


SRA Achievement Series: Work Study Skills, 
513 
SRA Tests of Educational Ability, 494 
SRA Youth Inventory, 434 
Staff, school, 324-326 
Standard scores, 535 
Stanford-Binet Scale, 81, 487-490 
Stanford Achievement Test: Study Skills, 
513 
Starvation, studies of, 173-174 
Status 
need for, 75-76 
social, of children, 65-66 
Stealing, 441—442 
Stimulus generalization, 288-289 
Stories composed by children in remedial 
reading, 360 
Strabismus, 30 
Strong Vocational Interest Test, 86, 510 
Student-centered classroom, 306-307 
Study habits, 7, 292 
Study hall, example of control of, 422 
Study skills, 7, 511—513 
Study-skills tests, 511—513 
Study of Values, 509 
Stuttering, 372 
Sublimation, 392 
Subsumption systems, 246 
Sucking reflex, 22 
Suicides 
adolescent, 74 
depression and, 413 
Superintendent of Public Documents, 377 
Survey of Study Habits, 511 
Sweet lemon mechanism, 394 
Symptoms 
of handicaps, 352 
of maladjusted children, 416, 432-433 
of teachers’ maladjustment, 642 


Tabula rasa, 107 

Talent, identification of, 603 

Tardiness, 420 

TAT, 505 

Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, 7 

Tchambuli tribe, 38 

Teachers 
autocratic, 312-314, 440 
democratic, 312-314 
discipline, 416-418 
improvement, 623-627 
interrelationships, 3, 626-628 
laissez-faire, 312-314 
maladjustment, 638-652 
meetings, 325-326 
professional growth, 613-637 
pupils’ relations with, 308-315 


"Teachers (Cont.) : 
study of learning, 104—106 
traits of well-liked, 330 
Teaching 
attitudes, interest and, 225-227 
for transfer, 294-301 
machines, 110-111, 184-189 
Technics to aid maladjusted, 449-450 
Temper tantrums, 474 
Tension, 17 
motivation and, 169-170 
reduction, 170 
T'erman-McNemar Test of Mental Ability, 
494 
Testes, 27 
Testing 
automatic, 185-189 
learning and, 271-273 
machines for, 185-189 
Tests, 485-527 
achievement, 496-499 
administration, 533-534 
alternate forms, 515 
catalogues of, 525 
character, 499-508 
chart of standard scores, 535 
clerical, 513 
completion, 522 
construction principles, 520-521 
costs, 516 
criteria for selecting, 515-518 
difficulty, 520 
directions, 519-520 
education, 514 
essay, 523-524 
interest, 508-511 
interest value, 516 
interpreting, 528-552 
item analysis, 521 
listening, 514 
mechanical ability, 514 
mental, 156-157 
multiple choice, 522-523 
personality, 499-508 
projective, 503-508 
readiness, 155-156 
reliability, 515, 533 
scoring, 533-534 
selecting, 514-518 
situational, 502-503 
sociometric, 320-321, 543-549 
study skills, 511-513 
teacher-made, 518-524 
time required, 516 
true-false, 521-522 
use of results (achievement), 535-542 
validity, 515, 533-534 
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Tests (Cont.): 
values, 508-511 
visual, 513 
Tetany, 26 
Theory, relation to practice, 8 
Thematic Apperception Test, 505 
Therapy, 449-450 
Thinkin, 
Mi subjects and, 284-285 
creative, 261-268 
Thorndike's List of 30,000 Words, 242 
Thumbsucking, 352 
Thymus gland, 27 
Thyroid gland, 23-25 
Thyroxine, 25 
a 352 
ime-sampling, 466 
Tissue needs, 17 
Toilet training, 57 
Toxophobia, 407 
Traits of well-liked teachers, 330 
Transfer of learning, 280-304 
methods of, 292-293 
set and, 290-292 
селе stage for, 295 
stimulus generalization and, 288 
Tremors, 352 
“Trigonometry tests, 496 
Truancy, 444 
True-false tests, 521—522 
Tulsa Personal Relations Course, 447-448 
Twins, 456-457 
Typing of children, 458-461 


Unconditioned response, 109 
Unconditioned stimulus, 109 
Understanding 
discovery and, 298-300 
learning and, 115-116 
Unhygienic school practices, 439-441 
Units, size of, 247 
eva of Illinois Committee on School 
Mathematics, 299 
University of Illinois High School Progress 
Report, 567-570 
Unsocial child, 444-446 
U.S. Office of Education, 377 
U.S. Public Health Service, 377 


Validity (test), 515, 533-534 
Values 


learning of, 122 
measures of, 508-511 
Variable behavior, 118 
Verbalism, affects of, 239 
Vicarious experience, children's fears and, 60 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale, 501-502 
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Viscerogenic needs, 385 
Vision, poor eyesight, 28-29 

tests of, 513 
Visual defects, symptoms of, 352 
Vitamins, 31 
Vocabulary 

basic sight, 362 

development, 54-55 

improvement, 361-364 

levels of texts, 241 

meaningful, 241—242 
Vocational goals, 206-208 
Vocational interests, 83-84 

tests of, 86, 508-511 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men, 510 
Vocational rehabilitation, office of, 377 
Vomiting, hysteria and, 406 
Vowel Lotto, 230 


Washburne | Social-Adjustment Inventory, 
500 


Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, 
513 


Waxy flexibility, 412 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, 491 
What I Like to Do—An Inventory of Chil- 
dren's Interests, 509 
Whipping, 417-418 
Whole learning, 247 
Wishes, children's, 220 
Withdrawal, 399-400, 444-446 
case of, 445 
Word lists, 242 
Word wheel, 361 
Work habits, transfer of, 292 
Workshops, teachers’, 633-634 


X-ray, treatment for hyperthyroidism, 25 


Zoophobia, 407 
Zygote, 16 


